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HANS SLUGA 


Introduction: Ludwig 
Wittgenstein: The Man, 
the Life, and the Work 


I 


“One couldn’t be very long with him without becoming aware — of 
the quality of genius,” F. R. Leavis, the eminent literary critic, wrote 
of Ludwig Wittgenstein in the 1930s.* He was not the first to notice 
this quality in the philosopher. Bertrand Russell had discovered it 
almost immediately when Wittgenstein had shown up in Cambridge 
in 1912 to become his student. Even decades later Russell was struck 
by the fact that the young man had been “perhaps the most perfect 
example I have ever known of genius as traditionally conceived — 
passionate, profound, intense, and dominating. He had a kind of 
purity which I have never known equaled except by G. E. 
Moore ... His life was turbulent and troubled, and his personal 
force was extraordinary.”” Russell remembered, in particular, 
Wittgenstein’s struggle over whether to follow his passion for phil- 
osophy or to return to aeronautical engineering. At his behest Witt- 
genstein undertook to write a trial essay (“on any philosophical topic 
that interests you”) that he submitted the following term. “As soon 
as I read the first sentence,” Russell recalled, “I became persuaded 
that he was a man of genius, and assured him that he should on no 
account become an aeronaut.””? 

Russell soon began to treat the young Austrian as more of a 
collaborator than a student. When Wittgenstein’s sister Hermine 
visited Cambridge he said to her unforgettably: “We expect the next 
big step in philosophy to be taken by your brother.”* And Gottlob 
Frege, on whom Wittgenstein had made an equally profound impres- 
sion, wrote that he expected the young man to “achieve great things 
for humanity.”*> The category of genius has lost much of its luster for 
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us, but Wittgenstein himself certainly anguished over it. Was he 
really a genius or perhaps only a reproductive talent?° No wonder, 
for the belief in genius had been very much alive in the Vienna of his 
youth with Ludwig van Beethoven, perhaps, as its most widely 
recognized exemplar. Wittgenstein was moreover familiar from early 
on with the reflections on genius in the writings of Arthur 
Schopenhauer and Otto Weininger. A genius, Schopenhauer had 
written, sees through the delusions of the principle of sufficient 
reason and grasps “the persistent, essential forms of the world and 
all its phenomena.”’ Genius, to Weininger, is the truly creative 
individual. “A man is to be called a genius, if he lives in conscious 
connection with the world as a whole.” As such, genius is not a gift 
but “an inner imperative.”* The young Wittgenstein, if we are to 
believe Russell, evidently sought to make that imperative his own. 
He, too, sought to live in conscious connection with the world as a 
whole, as the first sentence of his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 
and his preoccupation with “the world” throughout that book test- 
ify. And he, too, sought to discern “the essential forms of the world” 
by delineating its “logical structure” in the Tractatus as well as that 
of the language in which we depict the world. Weininger, who was 
like Wittgenstein both Jewish in his family background and 
homosexual, also worried over whether Jews and women (and homo- 
sexuals] could have genius. Wittgenstein seems to have been plagued 
by similar worries. Eventually Weininger killed himself in the house 
in which Beethoven had died — a spectacular gesture which meant to 
say that being a genius or not was a matter of life and death. This 
episode may also have reverberated in Wittgenstein’s mind and may 
have contributed to his own early preoccupation with both the idea 
of genius and that of suicide. There are stories, in any case, that he 
attended Weininger’s funeral. 

The aura of genius surrounds Wittgenstein until today and this 
has helped to fuel a remarkable and continuing interest in the man 
and his life. Where Schopenhauer and Weininger suggest that the 
work of genius reaches beyond the personality of the one who pro- 
duced it, the popular imagination has always assumed a particularly 
close and revealing link between the work of genius and its creator. 
When Ray Monk published his widely read biography of Wittgen- 
stein in 1990 he subtitled it accordingly “The Duty of Genius.” 
Given this aura and given Wittgenstein’s exceptionally forceful, and 
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to some overpowering, personality, his unusual family background — 
with its Jewish roots, its exceptional wealth, and its integral place in 
Viennese society — the lush culture of fin-de-siécle Vienna and the 
intellectual riches of Cambridge in the first decades of the twentieth 
century, we can understand why his life, his work, and everything 
that surrounds them have attracted the curiosity not only of profes- 
sional philosophers but also of cultural historians,*° biographers,** 
memoirists,** gossip-writers,*> novelists,** makers of television 
documentaries,*> film-makers,'*® and even visual artists’? and 
composers. *® 


II 


The profusion of material that has become thus available, makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to say anything new on the connections 
between Ludwig Wittgenstein, the man, his life, and his work in a 
single short chapter.*? Instead of providing an inevitably unsatisfac- 
tory summary of what is already known, it may be more useful to 
consider some of the larger issues that arise. 

The first question to pose is, perhaps, how we are to read the work 
of someone who has attracted such extraordinary attention. Can we 
ignore the man and his life when we turn to his writings? Or is our 
reading inevitably colored and perhaps even tainted by what we 
know about him? How are we to decide what is and what is not 
relevant? That will depend, of course, on how we read the work and 
there are dozens of ways we can do so. If we were to read Wittgen- 
stein’s writings psychologically and perhaps even psychoanalytic- 
ally, his family relations and his own personal characteristics and 
foibles would be of foremost interest to us: the repressed Jewish 
background, the dominant father, the suicides of his brothers, his 
own unresolved sexuality, his turbulent life, and his choppy inter- 
actions with others.”° If we look at Wittgenstein as a representative 
figure of late Viennese culture and at his work as a product of that 
period, we will, in addition, want to examine his link to figures like 
Karl Kraus and Adolf Loos, Ludwig Boltzmann and Sigmund Freud, 
read him perhaps together with Robert Musil and Hermann Broch, 
and attend to the unique combination of modernism and conserva- 
tism in the intellectual, literary and musical life of Vienna.** When 
we seek to position Wittgenstein, on the other hand, in philosophy 
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much of this personal and cultural background will cease to be of 
interest to us and we will focus, instead, on his engagement with 
Frege and Russell as well as with figures like Schopenhauer and 
Weininger. We may want to examine his place in twentieth-century 
analytic philosophy and possibly think of him in conjunction with 
figures like Rudolf Carnap and Karl Popper.” In the wider context of 
recent philosophy with its diverging philosophical schools we may 
also want to relate him to a thinker like Martin Heidegger and, 
forward-looking, to Michel Foucault.” And when we broaden the 
philosophical canvas still further, we may end up with comparing 
Wittgenstein to figures in ancient philosophy or even to someone 
from another culture like the Daoist sage Zhuangzi.** 

It should be obvious, then, that there is no one way the man, his 
life, his time, his culture, his world, on the one hand, and his work, 
on the other, will be connected for us. And while our knowledge of 
the historical circumstances may bear, no doubt, on how we read the 
work, our reading of the work will, at the same time, determine what 
we will find significant and illuminating in those circumstances. 


III 


In his 1924 lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Aristotelian 
Philosophy, Martin Heidegger took a very different tack. “The 
personality of the philosopher has only this interest,” he told his 
students: “He was born at such and such a time, he worked, and 
died.””> But this was, of course, a rhetorical flourish, for Heidegger 
referred his audience in the same breath to Werner Jaeger’s path- 
breaking Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwick- 
lung, dedicated precisely to the exploration of the link between 
Aristotle’s biography and his thought.° Jaeger tells us of Aristotle’s 
entrance in the Platonic Academy, of his travels, and his mature life 
in Athens and seeks to show how this background illuminates not 
only the development but also the meaning of Aristotle’s work. 
He adds: “Aristotle was the first thinker to set up along with his 
philosophy a conception of his own position in history ... It was, 
therefore, both philosophical and Aristotelian when men followed 
him in this, and sought to understand him by means of the presup- 
positions out of which he constructed his own theories.”*” That task 
is, however, made difficult for us by the fact that we know so little 
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about Aristotle and his life. What might have been major sources for 
understanding his background and development — his letters and 
public writings — have been lost.?* Jaeger concludes: “If we possessed 
the writings that the ancients knew of we should have a picture of 
Aristotle’s political development from his Academic beginnings 
down to his old age.””? But we don’t. His attempt to reconstruct 
Aristotle’s development proves thus to be guesswork and we can 
understand therefore why Heidegger preferred to turn his attention 
to the Aristotelian texts themselves as we have them. 

The situation is evidently different in the case of Wittgenstein, 
where we possess such an overabundance of information. There 
are numerous collections of letters to and from Wittgenstein and 
there are memoirs by friends, students, and associates.*° There are, 
in addition, extensive writings on those with whom Wittgenstein 
associated. Fin-de-siécle Vienna and the Cambridge of the first half 
of the twentieth century have been the subject of detailed studies. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to ignore this material when we 
read Wittgenstein’s philosophical work today. And we are drawn 
to this material because, like Aristotle, Wittgenstein sought to 
position himself historically in his writings. In the preface to his 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus we read: “Perhaps this book will 
be understood only by someone who has already had the thoughts 
that are expressed in it ... 1 do not wish to judge how far my efforts 
coincide with those of other philosophers. Indeed, what I have 
written here makes no claim to novelty... I will only mention that 
I am indebted to Frege’s great works and to the writings of my 
friend Bertrand Russell” (TLP, pp. 3-4]. Every one of those sen- 
tences refers us to a piece of the historical and biographical back- 
ground of Wittgenstein’s book. A decade later we read, in the 
foreword to the posthumously published Philosophical Remarks: 
“This book is written for such men as are in sympathy with its 
spirit. This spirit is different from the one which informs the vast 
stream of European and American civilization in which all of us 
stand” (PR, p. 7). And finally in the preface to the Philosophical 
Investigations: “It is not impossible that it should fall to the lot of 
this work, in its poverty and in the darkness of this time, to bring 
light into one brain or another — but, of course, it is not likely” (PI, 
p. x). Such comments could be easily supplemented with passages 
from Culture and Value — a collection of remarks excerpted from 
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various writings of different periods — in which Wittgenstein 
returns again and again to his time and his own place in it. 
Werner Jaeger writes of Aristotle also that he thought of his own 
work as the outcome of an “intellectual development in time” that 
depended largely on its own inner trajectory. Jaeger concludes that 
we need to read Aristotle’s writings, then, as depicting a course of 
thinking, as documents of a process rather than an expression of a 
fixed system of ideas. The difficulty in taking this view is, however, 
once again considerable, since we possess no authoritative timetable 
for the composition of Aristotle’s writings and have to construct one 
from conjectures based on their content and on altogether unreliable 
second-hand bits of biographical information. Wittgenstein’s 
writings also invite a study of his intellectual development in time. 
In the preface to Philosophical Investigations he writes of his 
intention to have his Tractatus published together with the new 
work since it seemed to him that “the latter could be seen in the 
right light only by contrast with and against the background of my 
old way of thinking” (PI, p. x). His friend Friedrich Waismann 
remarked of him, moreover, in 1934 that “he has the wonderful gift 
of always seeing things as if for the first time ... He always follows 
the inspiration of the moment and tears down what he has previ- 
ously sketched out.”3" This was, admittedly, said at a particularly 
volatile moment in Wittgenstein’s philosophical career, but the 
notebooks and typescripts that make up his oeuvre show how he 
kept re-formulating, revising, and re-arranging his ideas throughout 
his life. It was this process that delayed the completion of the 
Philosophical Investigations and that left large volumes of other 
writings unfinished and unpublished. Waismann’s remarks draws 
our attention, in fact, to what may well be the single most important 
characteristic of Wittgenstein’s entire work in philosophy. It is that, 
from the Tractatus onward, he never thought of philosophy as a 
theory to be expounded and defended but as an ongoing process of 
thinking. “Philosophy is not a body of doctrine,” he wrote in the 
Tractatus, “but an activity... Philosophy does not result in ‘philo- 
sophical propositions,’ but to make propositions clear” (TLP, 4.112). 
To the potential objection that we can then no longer speak of 
progress in philosophy and certainly not of a progress in theorizing, 
he responded drily later in life: “If somebody scratches the spot 
where it itches, do we have to see some progress? Isn’t it genuine 
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scratching, or genuine itching? And can’t this reaction to an irrita- 
tion continue thus for a long time, before a cure for the itch is 
found?” (CV, 1980: 86-87; 1998: 98, translation modified). If we 
follow this line of thought, it becomes clear that Wittgenstein 
wanted us to look at his written work as a record of an activity and 
of the individual writings as momentary crystallizations in his 
course of thinking, rather than offering us changing formulations of 
a single, timeless doctrine. But all this does not mean that we have 
to read the work in this way. We may just as well ignore Wittgen- 
stein’s programatic assertions and mine his writings for the theoret- 
ical insights they may provide. This is, in fact, how some readers 
have approached those writings. But if we follow their example, we 
should, at least, be clear about what we are doing and how we are 
deviating from Wittgenstein’s original intent. 

Just as in the case of Aristotle difficulties arise, however, when we 
set out to map the course of Wittgenstein’s thinking — but this, once 
more, for the opposite reason that we have too much material to 
digest. In Wittgenstein’s case we possess a wealth of notebooks, 
manuscripts and typescripts in addition to the few published 
writings, and this material extends from the earliest to the latest 
moments. It is, in fact, not at all easy to find a path through this 
jungle of words. There has emerged, as a result, a highly sophisti- 
cated Wittgenstein scholarship dedicated to the philological and 
hermeneutic study of Wittgenstein’s work. This scholarship is, of 
course, for the most part motivated by a sympathetic interest in 
Wittgenstein, but we may ask to what extent it is faithful to Witt- 
genstein’s way of doing philosophy. It seems, in fact, engaged in a 
form of philosophy far removed from Wittgenstein’s. Wittgenstein 
himself certainly did not often write about philosophical texts and 
he never engaged in philological or hermeneutic studies. His 
writings testify, of course, to a thoughtful dialogue with Russell 
and Frege and many others. But there is only one place at which 
Wittgenstein quotes another philosophical text at length and expli- 
citly comments on it. That is to be found in the first section of his 
Philosophical Investigations. But the spirit in which he discusses 
Augustine’s conception of language is not that of historical 
scholarship. Augustine, Wittgenstein suggests, has given voice to a 
significant, widely attractive, but overly narrow view of language. 
We must seek to understand how a profound thinker like Augustine 
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could end up with such narrowness of perspective and how one 
might be able to open one’s eyes to a more a comprehensive view 
of language. 

Can’t we then read Wittgenstein in the way Heidegger proposed to 
read Aristotle and in which Wittgenstein himself read Augustine? 
That is, in a thoroughly unhistorical manner, setting aside all our 
views about the author and his life, about the historical context and 
the internal development of his thought, and the state and status of 
his innumerable writings? Written works have, after all, a life of 
their own detached from their authors. Homer is only a name for 
us and may never even have existed as a single person but the 
Homeric epics are still read, understood and appreciated by us. 
Why can’t we treat Wittgenstein in the same manner? We certainly 
can and, in fact, often do exactly that. This way of reading Wittgen- 
stein may proceed on the assumption that the meaning of a text 
must be explicable in its own terms. That is how the New Criticism 
treated literary texts and there are interpreters of Wittgenstein who 
proceed, indeed, on this somewhat shaky basis. One might argue 
that this technique of reading is, in fact, justified in the light of 
Wittgenstein’s own reflections on language and meaning in the 
Tractatus. There he entertained the idea that every true or false 
proposition must have a single and definite meaning that is fixed 
by its internal, “logical” structure and the ways that structure maps 
on to the world. But his later writings repudiated that view and 
declared the meaning of a word to be given by its use that can, of 
course, be diverse and change over time. Applying this idea to philo- 
sophical texts, we will come to see that they, too, have various uses 
and that their use can change over time. There is then no single way 
in which a philosophical text must be read, certainly not in the way 
the New Criticism insisted. 

It is no use being dogmatic on this point. We can understand a 
great deal in the Homeric epics without knowing anything about 
how they were written, by whom and under what conditions. Even a 
freely associative reading of Homer may have an interest for us and it 
may even help us with a more fully engaged kind of reading. (And the 
same may be true for a freely associative reading of philosophical 
texts and of Wittgenstein’s texts, in particular.) But if we knew more 
about “Homer” we might also come to have a substantially richer 
understanding of “his” epics. There are, perhaps, texts that are so 
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self-contained that they don’t seem to call for attention to the con- 
text in which they were produced in order to be understood, but 
most are surely not like that. Wittgenstein’s exposition of logical 
atomism in the Tractatus, for instance, is so compressed that it is 
difficult to say what he means or what his words mean without 
bringing Russell into the story. The Tractatus distinction between 
sense and reference will make little sense without attention to the 
way Frege used those terms. Some readers have, in addition, been 
struck by the Kantian tone of the Tractatus such as its claim that 
logic and ethics are “transcendental,” and this may force one to look 
at Kant’s writings in order to determine how the word 
“transcendental” is understood by Wittgenstein. The Tractatus con- 
tains in addition more or less explicit references to three other 
philosophers: Fritz Mauthner, Heinrich Hertz and Schopenhauer. 
Can we understand what Wittgenstein meant by the critique of 
language in the Tractatus without attention to Mauthner’s 
Contributions to a Critique of Language? Can we comprehend its 
account of science without looking at Hertz’s Principles of Mechan- 
ics and its doctrine of pseudo-pictures? And how are we to under- 
stand the rudimentary statements on ethics at the end of the book, if 
we are not aware of the fact that they derive from Schopenhauer’s 
World as Will and Representation? Once we are down that road, we 
are bound to ask also how much Wittgenstein knew of the work of 
these authors and when he read them and how he understood them. 
It evident, then, that we cannot easily avoid referring to the histor- 
ical context where the Tractatus is concerned. 

Not that reading historically is one kind of thing. In his reading of 
Aristotle in 1924, Heidegger had proceeded in a decidedly anti- 
historical manner, but subsequently his thinking took a more his- 
torical turn, though not in Werner Jaeger’s direction. The great 
thinkers and poets of the past were, rather, to be examined as part 
of a “history of Being” in a spirit that was at once historical and 
philosophical. Even then Heidegger disdained Jaeger’s “methods of 
historical philology,” advocating, instead, “a thoughtful dialogue 
between thinkers” (ein denkendes Gesprach zwischen Denkenden). 
In the name of such a dialogue, Heidegger was even willing to do 
violence to the texts or what might look like such.*” To proceed in 
this manner, meant for him “to free and to preserve” the intrinsic 
powers of the philosophical questions inherent in those texts, to 
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discover “the movement of philosophizing” and the points at which 
it hesitates and draws back, and thus make it possible to set the 
thought process once again into motion.*? Should we seek to read 
Wittgenstein in this spirit? How much of the philological and 
hermeneutic machinery of current Wittgenstein scholarship would 
we need to do so? Both Heidegger and Wittgenstein certainly 
abstained from operating this machinery. And this separates them 
from the historical-hermeneutic—philological scholarship that is 
now so widely applied to their writings and that has, in fact, become 
one of the staples of academic work in philosophy today. It is not 
clear how we should assess this development. Are we seeing in it the 
triumph of a different sort of philosophizing from the one that 
Wittgenstein and Heidegger envisaged? Or is that scholarship to be 
understood as a propaedeutic for another and more philosophical 
engagement with texts that is, however, constantly postponed? Or 
are we to envisage a new kind of philosophizing in the form of a 
merger of these different ways of thinking? Reflection on Wittgen- 
stein’s form of philosophizing and, at the same time, on our 
hermeneutic reflection on this philosophizing may help us a few 
steps further with these questions. 


IV 


The signs of genius that Leavis, Russell, and others discovered in 
Wittgenstein are perhaps most evident in the Tractatus. We may 
even say that the book was composed as a work of genius and what 
readers have found so attractive in it or what has bewildered them or 
even repulsed them in it is just that. Arranged in a series of elabor- 
ately numbered propositions that suggest the deductive structure of 
Russell and Whitehead’s Principia Mathematica, the work conveys 
at first sight the impression of pure, crystalline order that is, how- 
ever, quickly dispelled by the unexpected turns in the text, its often 
gnomic formulations, and its final deconstructive twist. The Tracta- 
tus is certainly a work of startling originality — so much so that it 
dismayed both Russell and Frege. They had expected Wittgenstein to 
continue their own labors in symbolic logic and the Tractatus did 
that in its own way — but it added to this a series of disconcerting 
reflections on the meaning of life, the limits of language, on mysti- 
cism and the overcoming of philosophy. Though Wittgenstein 
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thanked Russell and Frege profusely in the preface to his book, the 
work thus revealed that he was from the start very much his own 
man, freely disposing of ideas in his own manner, ready to question 
and redo philosophy as he saw fit. The ambitions of a book that 
starts with assertions about the world as a whole, touches on issues 
of metaphysics, language, mathematics, science, and ethics, and 
ends with a dramatic call to philosophical silence are self-evident. 
One has to go back to Schopenhauer’s treatise on The World as Will 
and Representation or even to Leibniz’s Monadology to find any- 
thing equivalent in the philosophical literature. 

Given the density of the text it is not surprising that the work has 
come to be read in very different ways. Three lines of interpretations 
stand out, with each of them opening up further interpretational 
avenues. One group of interpreters has understood the Tractatus to 
be a metaphysical treatise laying out the picture of a world of logic- 
ally simple objects that combine into states of affairs whose exist- 
ence constitutes, finally, the world as a totality of facts. That reading 
is certainly suggested by the first pages of the book; but it ignores (or 
is forced to set aside) the declarations of the end of the book that 
metaphysical propositions, including those of the Tractatus, are 
strictly meaningless. A second reading takes this conclusion ser- 
iously and treats the work as a call to abandon all its philosophical 
claims (and, of course, all other philosophical propositions of the 
same type).>+ Wittgenstein’s goal in the Tractatus is, according to 
this account, to reach from philosophy into a mystical silence or, 
alternatively, toward some form of reductive positivism or to a plain, 
commonsensical being in the world. A third reading draws attention 
to Wittgenstein’s repeated assertions in the center of the book that 
we must distinguish between what can be said and what can only be 
shown or what shows itself. According to this reading the metaphys- 
ical dicta of the Tractatus are, indeed, meaningless. They try to 
say what cannot be put into words; they nevertheless gesture also 
at certain truths.*> We can call these three readings metaphysical, 
“resolute” (or, better, deconstructive), and transcendental, 
respectively. 

How is one to sort out their disagreement? To address that ques- 
tion we need to understand how the Tractatus was written, and from 
where it came. We need to ask: Why does the book appear to begin in 
one place and to end in another? The question leads, in turn, back to 
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the influence of Frege and Russell on Wittgenstein’s thinking. And 
that generates the further question how Wittgenstein came to write 
something that in the end dismayed both of his mentors. What was 
at work in Wittgenstein that brought this about? A consideration of 
these questions can help us to understand how a philosophical text is 
illuminated by looking at its historical background, and the dynam- 
ics at work in it. A complete analysis of the Tractatus in these terms, 
of the influence of both Frege and Russell on the book, and of the 
stages of Wittgenstein’s thinking manifesting themselves in it is, 
naturally, beyond the scope of this chapter. But enough can be said 
to illustrate and lend plausibility to the intended methodological 
claims. 

Wittgenstein had begun his academic life as a student of engin- 
eering despite an early interest in philosophy stimulated by authors 
like Schopenhauer and Weininger. But at the urging of his father, 
who wanted him to follow in his own footsteps, he had first gone to 
study engineering at the Technical University of Berlin and subse- 
quently, in 1911, at the University of Manchester where he experi- 
mented with flying machines, kites and designs for plane engines. 
These projects had turned his attention to mathematics and its 
philosophical foundations, an issue only remotely connected to his 
earlier philosophical speculations. A friend brought him Bertrand 
Russell’s 1903 book The Principles of Mathematics as a helpful 
guide. An appendix on the logical and philosophical doctrines of 
Gottlob Frege in that work intrigued Wittgenstein enough to visit 
Frege in Jena who advised him, however, to return to England and to 
study with Russell at Cambridge. Russell had recently finished his 
logical magnum opus, the three-volume Principia Mathematica, 
written in collaboration with A. N. Whitehead and built on founda- 
tions laid by Gottlob Frege in 1879 and 1893. By the time Wittgen- 
stein arrived in Cambridge, Russell was embarked on a new project: 
an attempt to apply his logic to questions of epistemology and 
metaphysics. Following the lead of G. E. Moore he was, more specif- 
ically, trying to use that logic to develop a pluralistic ontology 
with sense-data as simple objects and facts resulting from their 
combination. 

It seems that Wittgenstein initially identified with much of 
Russell’s program; hence Russell’s expectation that the next big 
thing in philosophy would come from him, and his disappointment 
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with the Tractatus and even more with Wittgenstein’s later work 
when they moved in a different direction. But in 1912 Wittgenstein 
could write to Russell of “our problems” and of “our theory of 
symbolism” (NB, p. 121). This did not stop him from criticizing 
details of Russell’s work. “Will you think that I have gone mad if 
I make the following suggestion?” he asks in one of his letters to 
Russell of 1912 (NB, p. 120}. A year later he communicated to 
Russell “my objection to your theory of judgment” (NB, 122). The 
change of language from “our theory of symbolism” to “your theory 
of judgment” hints, perhaps, at a beginning of distantiation. Some of 
Wittgenstein’s criticisms of this theory of judgment stopped Russell, 
indeed, from completing his half-finished book on Theory of Know- 
ledge.3° Nonetheless, we find Wittgenstein in this period still in 
overall agreement with Russell and thus able to write — very much 
in Russell’s spirit - that “philosophy consists of logic and 
metaphysics: logic is its basis” (NB, p. 106). 

The First World War was to bring Wittgenstein’s collaboration 
with Russell to an unexpected end, since Wittgenstein, as an enemy 
alien, was now forced to return to Austria. Back in Vienna he con- 
sidered it his duty to enrol in the army, even though he was deter- 
mined to continue also his philosophical work. Two days after he 
had been assigned to his regiment, he began thus a philosophical 
notebook that starts with the anxious question: “Will I be able to 
work now?”3’ As it turned out, he could work, in fact, even under 
the most demanding conditions. Quite naturally, his notebook 
began where his discussions with Russell had left off, with reflec- 
tions on the nature and status of logic, on how propositions depict 
facts, and what the simple constituents of reality are. But by the time 
he completed the Tractatus four years later, in the summer of 1918, 
Wittgenstein had moved well beyond this point. 

We can, in fact, distinguish three phases in the evolution of 
Wittgenstein’s early thinking: first, a period extending from 
1911 to about May or June 1915, a second, shorter period that lasts 
for roughly a year, and a third that extends from the middle of 
1916 to the completion of the Tractatus. In the first phase, Wittgen- 
stein is largely committed to the Russellian program of logical 
atomism; in the second, Fregean ideas become increasingly import- 
ant to him. And in the third he turns to issues altogether outside the 
range of interest of both Frege and Russell. In order to understand 
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this trajectory, we need to look at the two moments of transition. 
The first one, away from Russell, in 1915 was due to Wittgenstein’s 
realization that the simple objects he and Russell had spoken of 
could not possibly be sense-data, that they could, indeed, not be 
any items of direct acquaintance.3* Wittgenstein concluded at this 
point that we can get at these simples only by assuming that our 
sentences can be logically analyzed, that there will be one single 
ultimate analysis of them, and that the remaining, not further ana- 
lyzable, names in these sentences must stand for the simples in 
question. On 14 June 1915, he wrote in his notebook: “It seems that 
the idea of the simple is already contained in that of the complex and 
in the idea of analysis, and in such a way that we come to the idea 
quite apart from any examples of simple objects, or of propositions 
that mention them, and we realize the existence of the simple 
object — a priori — as a logical necessity” (NB, p. 60). This form of 
reasoning was completely alien to Russell’s mind; it was “Kantian” 
in its reliance on a transcendental form of argument but mediated 
through Frege’s contextual conception of meaning. Whereas for 
Russell the individual word was the primary bearer of meaning, 
Frege took sentence meaning to be primary and sought to explain 
the meaning of words through their constitutive function in the 
sentence. Wittgenstein used this idea, however, in a non-Fregean 
fashion by postulating that there was a single ultimate analysis of 
the sentence. This was not Frege’s assumption, who was therefore 
also not committed to the idea of logically simple objects. But both 
in the Tractatus and in Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein 
was to give prominence to Frege’s statement that words have mean- 
ing only in the context of a sentence. Wittgenstein agreed, moreover, 
with Frege that sentences contain words that perform different func- 
tions and that this difference shows itself in the use we make of 
these words but that this difference resists theoretical description. 
Both of them held on this basis that logic as dealing with such 
different categories could not be a formal theory, in contrast to what 
Russell seemed to assume in his “theory” of types. It was from Frege 
that Wittgenstein took thus in this second phase the distinction 
between saying and showing. These were profound changes in his 
thinking, and we can therefore speak of a Russellian and a distinct- 
ively Fregean phase in Wittgenstein’s journey to the Tractatus. That 
this distinction has not so far been adequately recognized is due to 
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the fact Wittgenstein’s transition to the third phase is so startling 
and abrupt. It marks Wittgenstein’s shift away from both Russell's 
and Frege’s thinking and back to issues that had preoccupied him 
much earlier. This transition is indicated by the return of 
Schopenhauer and Weininger to Wittgenstein’s center of attention. 
How deeply this shift affected the Tractatus is, perhaps, shown most 
vividly by the fact that the first sentence of the book is consciously 
modeled on the first sentence of Schopenhauer’s main work, The 
World as Will and Representation, and that the last sentence of the 
Tractatus is modeled on the last sentence of Schopenhauer’s book.*? 

We may wonder how this radical, second shift occurred. And here 
some biographical facts need to be considered. The moment of tran- 
sition from the second to the third period is, indeed, sharply defined 
in Wittgenstein’s wartime notebooks. The third of the three 
notebooks that have been preserved begins on 15 April 1916, with 
logical considerations continuing his previous lines of thinking. But 
on 11 June these are set aside in favor of speculative remarks about 
God, the world and the meaning of life. “What do I know about God 
and the purpose of life?,” we read. And soon later: “The I, the I is 
what is deeply mysterious” (NB, p. 80}. By the time he wrote these 
words, Wittgenstein’s initial enthusiasm for military service had 
evaporated, he felt now alienated from his fellow soldiers, and he 
feared that he would not survive the war. In June, his regiment was 
caught in the Russian “Brusilov offensive,” in which 12,500 of the 
16,000 men in his unit were lost.*° From then on, the large majority 
of entries in his notebook concerns broad questions of ethics and 
esthetics with only a few excursions into logic. On 10 January 1917, 
the notebook ends in the spirit of Weininger with reflections on 
suicide. The names of Schopenhauer and Dostoyevsky appear in 
these final notebook entries and there are clear allusions also to both 
Weininger and Tolstoy. Subsequently Wittgenstein wrote to his 
friend Paul Engelmann: “My relationship with my fellow men has 
strangely changed. What was all right when we met is now all 
wrong, and I am in complete despair.’”’4* 

It was from his wartime notebooks that Wittgenstein ultimately 
extracted the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. The work came in 
this way to reflect the whole course of his thinking from his earlier 
logical reflections to his later ethical and mystical musings. Its order 
follows, in fact, the stages through which his thinking had passed. 
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In large part, the work can certainly be read as an attempt to recon- 
cile Russellian atomism with Fregean apriorism. When the book was 
finally published Russell could therefore praise it as a contribution 
to a theory of logic which no serious philosopher should neglect. But 
Wittgenstein accused Russell angrily of having misunderstood the 
entire meaning of his book. “Now I’m afraid you haven't really got 
hold of my main contention, to which the whole business of logical 
propositions is only a corollary,” he wrote to his former mentor: 
“The main point is the theory of what can be expressed [gesagt] by 
propositions — i.e. by language — and, which comes to the same, what 
can be thought, and what cannot be expressed by propositions, but 
only shown [gezeigt]; which, I believe is the cardinal problem of 
philosophy.” But if this pointed in the direction of a Fregean reading 
of the Tractatus, Wittgenstein was forced to explain to Russell in the 
same letter that Frege, too, had failed to appreciate his book. Mourn- 
fully he concluded: “It is very hard not to be understood by a single 
soul.” At about the same time he wrote to the Austrian publicist 
Ludwig von Ficker that the real intention of the book was an ethical 
one, that he wanted to delimit the nature of the ethical from within. 
“All of that which many are babbling today, I have defined in my 
book by remaining silent about it.”* 

The Tractatus incorporates thus elements from all three phases 
of its construction. Beginning with what looks like a piece of 
metaphysics, it advances to the essentially Fregean distinction 
between saying and showing, and ends with dismissing all meta- 
physical, indeed, all philosophical utterances as meaningless. The 
unwary reader may assume that he is dealing with a single set of 
ideas. It may be more appropriate to read the Tractatus, instead, in 
the spirit of the preface of Philosophical Investigations, as contain- 
ing sketches of landscapes obtained in long, complex journeys, as 
unfolding, in fact, the course of Wittgenstein’s entire course of 
thinking from his first moments with Russell to the completion of 
the Tractatus. 


Vv 


There is, no doubt that Frege and Russell were of paramount import- 
ance to Wittgenstein in the period of the Tractatus and even though 
later on he looked at them from a more critical and more distanced 
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point of view, their thought remained always for him an essential 
reference point by which to define his own positions. 

It was through Frege and Russell that Wittgenstein had, after all, 
been introduced into the emerging field of symbolic logic. While Frege 
and Russell had still been raised in the long-lasting tradition of the 
Aristotelian syllogism, Wittgenstein was the first philosopher for 
whom logic simply meant the system invented by his two mentors. 
Frege and Russell had designed their logic, moreover, with the goal of 
showing that mathematics as a whole (Russell) or, at least, arithmetic 
(Frege) could be treated as pure logic. They had addressed, thus, pre- 
cisely the question of the foundations of mathematics that had pre- 
occupied Wittgenstein in Manchester in 1911. In addition, Frege and 
Russell had re-thought a number of fundamental logical and philo- 
sophical concepts, in particular the notions of existence and univer- 
sality as well as the notions of meaning and truth; they had examined 
the function of names, predicates, sentences and logical connectives; 
and they had come to distinguish between the grammatical structure 
of the language and the logical structure of the propositions expressed 
in it. Their work had thus opened up an entirely new philosophical 
agenda, and it was this agenda that Wittgenstein made his own when 
he came to Cambridge and from which even his later thinking was to 
take off. The book is indeed most profitably read with Frege’s and 
Russell’s writings in mind, even though Wittgenstein does not slav- 
ishly follow either of them and does not hesitate to criticize them 
bluntly where he disagrees and even though he goes far beyond them 
in the concluding flourishes of the Tractatus. 

Even in Wittgenstein’s later writings, when his views had moved 
far beyond these beginnings, one can discover the continuing influ- 
ence of Frege and Russell on his thinking. In the Blue Book of 
1933-1934 we find him engaged with Russell’s book The Analysis 
of Mind and we are told that even late in life he undertook to read 
Frege’s Foundations of Arithmetic once more with one of his stu- 
dents. One of the major tasks of recent Wittgenstein scholarship has 
for that reason been to follow the often subtle links that tie Wittgen- 
stein to Frege and Russell. Wittgenstein appears never to have aban- 
doned his early admiration for Frege even though he seems to have 
broken off relations with him after Frege’s failure to understand the 
Tractatus. It is, in fact, mainly through Wittgenstein that Frege is 
today recognized as a major philosopher. His attitude towards 
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Russell became, on the other hand, more hostile as time went on. 
Late in life he could write in his notes: 


Some philosophers (or whatever you like to call them) suffer from what may 
be called “loss of problems.” Then everything seems quite simple to them, 
no deep problems seem to exist any more, the world becomes broad and flat 
and loses all depth, and what they write becomes immeasurably shallow and 
trivial. Russell and H. G. Wells suffer from this. 


(Z, 456) 


This was hardly fair, given all that Russell had done for him. With- 
out Russell’s generous support, Wittgenstein might not have felt 
confident enough to embark on his work in philosophy, the 
Tractatus might never have appeared in print and Wittgenstein 
might never have resumed his career in the 1930s. Given the mutual 
suspicion that Russell and Wittgenstein felt for each other later on, it 
is easy to underestimate how crucial their collaboration was in the 
early period, how deeply Russell’s concerns imprinted themselves in 
Wittgenstein’s, and how even in later years Russell was never far 
from Wittgenstein’s thinking. 

There are various ways in which we may conceive of the philo- 
sophical movement we now know under the name of “analytic 
philosophy.” One fruitful way is to place its origins in the inter- 
actions between Frege, Russell and Wittgenstein. Frege’s logical and 
philosophical writings between 1879 and 1903, Russell’s work 
between 1899 and 1918 and Wittgenstein’s Tractatus followed by 
the Philosophical Investigations together define an agenda that has 
proved sufficiently rich to sustain philosophical debate for the rest of 
the century. They were united (at least initially in Wittgenstein’s 
case) in their concern with the new logic and shared many assump- 
tions about the philosophical significance of this logic. But each also 
contributed his own distinctive ideas to the analytic tradition. While 
Frege brought epistemological concerns, Neo-Kantian ideas about 
the existence of different kinds of truth and questions about the 
foundational structure of knowledge into the analytic debate, 
Russell added ontological considerations, questions about the struc- 
ture and construction of reality, empiricist considerations about 
sense-data and their properties. Wittgenstein, finally, contributed 
elements of thought that relate back to his Viennese background: a 
positivistic conception of science and philosophy, a preoccupation 
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with language, a skeptical attitude towards the world, a wariness of 
theoretical constructions, even a yearning for a simple, unmediated 
existence. The later Wittgenstein added, in turn, entirely new con- 
cerns with ordinary language, the mind, rule-following and other 
matters to this already rich agenda. The philosophical tradition that 
came out of their collaboration has developed far beyond these 
initial impulses, but it still shares many of Frege’s, Russell’s, and 
Wittgenstein’s initial motivations. Above all, it shares with them 
the sense of a new beginning in philosophy, a belief in a new kind of 
philosophizing no longer tied to the traditional and nationally bound 
forms of European thought, uniting, instead, distinctive elements of 
the German, English, and Austrian traditions of philosophical think- 
ing into a new synthesis, the first genuinely supranational tradition 
in European thought since the decline of the Middle Ages. 


VI 


It is impossible at this point to do more than sketch Wittgenstein’s 
development after the Tractatus. But more may, in any case, not be 
needed in order to confirm the intrinsic value of looking at his work 
with a view to both its historical and biographical context and its 
internal dynamic. Such a double focus can generate a richly articu- 
lated account of the work and this may, in turn, illuminate the 
thought contained in it, connect that thought to a wide network of 
other ideas, throw light on these as well, and finally motivate new 
philosophical thinking. Once again, we want to remind ourselves, 
however, that there is more than one way in which we can read a 
text and also more than one way to read it historically and that there 
are in addition other, non-historical kinds of reading. It is certainly 
possible to look at a text as a self-contained entity apart from its 
author and the conditions and time of its production. We can also 
treat a text in the manner of the later Heidegger as a starting-point 
for a thoughtful exchange and we can take it even as a mere occasion 
for an unconstrained course of free association. There is no single, 
“right” way to read a text — but there are more less rewarding ones. 
We thus need to be clear about the consequences, promises and 
hazards of each kind of reading. In his essay on “The Use and Abuse 
of History” Nietzsche, the trained historian and discerning geneal- 
ogist, warns us rightly of the pitfalls of a flat historicism. The study 
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of history, he concludes, should always be conducted in the service 
of life. And that of the history of philosophy, presumably, also in the 
service of philosophical life. But the study of life, we might add, is 
likely to profit in turn from a study of its history. We need to 
recognize, in addition, that every other kind of reading is equally 
always in danger of becoming life-less, even the most historically 
abstemious one. A historically rich reading of a philosophical text 
may, in the end, prove to be the most rewarding since it can strike 
the largest number of connections in all possible directions: within 
the text itself, in its relation to other texts and finally in relation also 
to our current philosophical practice. That this is so needs, however, 
to be established in each case. 

Coming back to Wittgenstein with these thoughts in mind, we 
can quickly map the development of his thinking in the years after 
the Tractatus — not for the sake of completeness but to show that 
even at that point the double focus on the historical context and the 
internal dynamics of the work is illuminating. For it might seem, at 
first sight, that Wittgenstein’s later work is predominantly the out- 
come of the inner dynamics of his thought. This idea appears con- 
firmed by the numerous references to the Tractatus in the later 
writings where he contrasts his new thought again and again to his 
previous one. In rejecting “what logicians have said about the struc- 
ture of language” in the Philosophical Investigations, he hastily 
adds, for instance the words: “(Including the author of the Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus)” (PI, p. 23). 

Further confirmation for a reading of Wittgenstein’s later thought 
in terms of its internal dynamics may be derived from the story of 
how he came to it. When Wittgenstein returned to Cambridge in 
1929, fifteen years after had left it and ten years after the completion 
of the Tractatus, he did so initially with the limited objective of 
fixing up certain remaining difficulties he had identified in his book. 
Two lectures from the time, his essay on logical form (PO, pp. 29-35) 
and a lecture on ethics (PO, pp. 37-44], reveal how deeply he was 
otherwise still attached to the assumptions of that work. What still 
troubled him in the Tractatus stemmed from its central thesis that 
logical relations between propositions are explicable entirely in 
terms of their truth-functional composition out of simpler propo- 
sitions. Already in the Tractatus he had faced up to a number of 
apparent counterexamples to that thesis but he had concluded at the 
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time that all of these could be resolved. But by 1929 he had come to 
revise that view and had come to think that he had failed to take care 
of at least one counterexample. That one concerned the ascription of 
colors to a surface. The propositions “This surface is red” and “This 
surface is green” can’t both be true, if we are talking about one and 
the same surface at one single moment. But the two propositions 
also do not look truth-functionally complex. Are there then non- 
truth-functional logical relations? Once he had begun to rethink the 
Tractatus along these lines, Wittgenstein found himself forced to 
dismantle more and more of its structure. G. E. Moore, who attended 
Wittgenstein’s lectures at the time, has documented how Wittgen- 
stein’s thinking started to change practically from one lecture to 
another. Within a period of three years the whole elaborate structure 
of the Tractatus had come to be dismantled. On the way, Wittgen- 
stein had explored all kinds of new ideas. In his Philosophical 
Remarks, composed early in this period, we find him struggling with 
a phenomenalism that assigns primacy to personal experience and 
the language of experience. But this position is soon again aban- 
doned. Subsequently, he begins to think of himself as a phenomen- 
ologist of language, boasting that he has found a new philosophical 
method that will allow systematic progress. That idea, too, is even- 
tually abandoned. Moore found himself both intrigued and bewil- 
dered by what was going on in Wittgenstein’s lectures. But, above 
all, he was impressed by “the intensity of conviction with which he 
said everything which he did say, ... [and] the extreme interest 
which he excited in his hearers.’””*3 

At the end of this period, Wittgenstein dictated two texts to his 
students that have come to be known as the Blue Book and the 
Brown Book, respectively. In a concise form, he develops many of 
his post-Tractarian ideas in these two books. The two texts are 
generally known as “preliminary studies for the ‘Philosophical 
Investigations’.” But the views Wittgenstein expressed in them differ 
substantially from what he was to say in the Philosophical Investi- 
gations. While he assumes now that language consists of a number 
of different substructures, individual language-games, as he calls 
them, he still thinks of these as governed by strict rules. He has, in 
other words, not yet reached the later view that only some language- 
games have precise rules while others do not. For this, he will first 
have to develop the critical analysis of rule-following he develops in 
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Philosophical Investigations. It makes sense then to speak of a 
distinctive “middle period” in Wittgenstein’s development that 
stretches through the first half of the 1930s until he reached a new 
phase in his thinking in the Philosophical Investigations. 

What drove him on through both these phases were, however, not 
only questions raised by the Tractatus and the turns of thought that 
came from there. New inspiration also came to him from outside. Of 
particular importance in this respect was the period of dormancy 
between the completion of the Tractatus and his return to 
Cambridge. Important as the inner dynamics of his thought were 
to be in the post-Tractatus period, the historical and biographical 
context also continued to shape his thinking. 

After he had finished the Tractatus, Wittgenstein decided not to 
pursue an academic career. He became, instead, a primary school 
teacher. Though his unsettled state of mind, his demanding intel- 
lect, and his impatience made him less than ideal for that job, the 
experience proved, nonetheless, an important source of philosoph- 
ical insight for him. Where he had previously conceived of language 
in terms of logic, mathematics and science, his attention was now 
drawn to the language of everyday life and to the fact that it is 
primarily a medium of communication rather than one of represen- 
tation; and where he had previously taken language as given, his 
attention was now drawn to the complex process of its acquisition. 
That development was to take him back to Fritz Mauthner, whose 
writings had been familiar to him, of course, since the time of the 
Tractatus. Then he had dismissed Mauthner. Now he acquired a 
new appreciation of Mauthner’s conviction that ordinary language 
cannot be understood on the model of a formal, logical calculus, that 
it must be seen, instead, as an instrument designed to satisfy a 
variety of human needs. 

During his teachers’ training course Wittgenstein also became 
exposed to the writings of Karl Buhler, a forerunner of Gestaltpsy- 
chology who, despite Wittgenstein’s later characterization of him as 
a charlatan, may have stirred his interest in this field of psychology. 
He certainly read Wolfgang Kéhler’s book on the topic later on, and 
the influence of that book is clearly reflected in the second half of 
Philosophical Investigations and, perhaps, also in Wittgenstein’s 
final notes compiled in On Certainty. Despite his early interest in 
Schopenhauer and Weininger, the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus had 
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been altogether resistant to psychology. But at a later point we find 
him admiring Weininger as a “remarkable genius” who “at the age of 
twenty-one had recognized, before anyone else had taken much 
notice, the future importance of the ideas which Freud was putting 
forward.’’*4 In his 1930 diary he admitted that “there is a great deal” 
in what Freud says, even though he is often mistaken.*> Still hostile 
to Freud’s theorizing, he ended up fascinated with the 
psychoanalytic practice itself and subsequently came to speak of 
his own work as therapeutic in a somewhat similar fashion. 

Equally fascinating for him became Oswald Spengler’s Decline 
of the West. In his 1930 diary he wrote: “Reading Spengler 
Decline etc. & in spite of many irresponsibilities in the particulars, 
find many real, significant thoughts. Much, perhaps most of it, 
completely in touch with what I have often thought myself.”*° 
The turn to Spengler, and perhaps through Spengler also to Goethe, 
sparked an interest in the historical dimension of human thought, 
one that is, in turn, also reflected in Wittgenstein’s critical engage- 
ment with Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough. 

Better understood is the relevance of the Vienna Circle for Witt- 
genstein’s thinking in the 1930s. Ludwig Waismann’s notes from the 
period reveal how close Wittgenstein was to scientific positivism at 
the time and that together with the Vienna Circle thinkers he actu- 
ally came to adopt the principle that the meaning of a sentence is 
determined by its method of verification. In his later writings, Witt- 
genstein transformed that principle, however, into the more gener- 
ous thesis that the meaning of a sentence is its use. During his period 
of contact with the Vienna Circle, Wittgenstein also attended a 
lecture by the Dutch mathematician L. E. J. Brouwer from which, 
according to all accounts, he emerged intellectually galvanized. 
Wittgenstein never actually adopted Brouwer’s mathematical 
intuitionism but must have been drawn to his attack on formalism, 
on the assumption of the reliability of logic, and to his picture of 
mathematics as a human construction. 

Mauthner, Freud, Kohler, Spengler, the Vienna Circle, and 
Brouwer name some of the touchstones of Wittgenstein’s work after 
the Tractatus. In his 1930 diary he mentions: Augustine, 
Dostoyevsky, Einstein, Emerson, Freud, J. G. Hamann, Kierkegaard 
(repeatedly), Lichtenberg, Luther, G. E. Moore (repeatedly), Nietzsche 
(repeated allusions), Schopenhauer, Spengler, and Spinoza. The list 
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shows how far the horizon of his thought had widened. He was right, 
then, to note in his 1930 diary: “My movement of thought is a 
completely different one today from 15 to 20 years ago. And this is 
similar to when a painter makes a transition from one school to 
another.”*” No wonder also that he ended up at the same time 
with a harsh dismissal of the Tractatus: “Aside from the good & 
genuine, my book the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus also 
contains kitsch, that is passages with which I filled in the gaps and 
so-to-speak in my own style. How much of the book consists of 
such passages I don’t know & it is difficult to fairly evaluate 
now.”*° Such remarks certainly should give pause to anyone who 
wants to interpret Wittgenstein’s later thought as largely continuous 
with the Tractatus. 

We end up then with a picture of Wittgenstein’s thinking as 
never at rest. In the preface to the Philosophical Investigations 
he called the work an “album” consisting of “a number of sketches 
of landscapes which were made in the course of ... long and 
involved journeyings” (PI, p. v). In place of the dogmatic style that 
had characterized the Tractatus, the later texts also adopted a new 
form of conversational writing in which ideas were developed in 
interchanges between imaginary interlocutors whose voices may 
sometimes be Wittgenstein’s own but often are not. From this 
emerges a clearer picture of philosophy as an activity than he had 
been able to create in the Tractatus. If we make this conception 
our own, the question will, of course, be how and in what direction 
we are to undertake our own philosophical journeys. We can read 
the chapters in this volume as various attempts to answer that 
question. 
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ROBERT J. FOGELIN 


1 Wittgenstein’s Critique 
of Philosophy 


I INTRODUCTION 


“Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence 
by means of language,” Wittgenstein wrote in his Philosophical 
Investigations (PI, tog]. In this chapter I shall try to describe the 
central features of Wittgenstein’s critique of traditional philosophy 
as they appear in their most mature form in the Philosophical Inves- 
tigations and in the Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics.* 
The leading idea can be stated quite simply: Philosophers are led into 
confusion because they are antecedently disposed to view various 
uses of language in ways inappropriate to them. This is not usually 
(or simply) a matter of reasoning from false premises about language 
but is, instead, a tendency to view language from a skewed or dis- 
oriented perspective. The proper task of philosophy — indeed, its 
whole task — is to induce us to abandon such improper perspectives. 

Wittgenstein uses various similes and metaphors to indicate how 
we can be captured by an inappropriate orientation: “It is like a pair 
of glasses on our nose through which we see whatever we look at. It 
never occurs to us to take them off” (PI, 103). Notice that this 
passage does not suggest that we exchange our glasses for a better 
pair. We should simply take them off, for our “uncorrected” way of 
viewing the world was adequate to begin with. 

Yet, as Wittgenstein saw, an incorrect way of viewing things can 
become deeply entrenched and hence difficult to dislodge. The parts 
of a philosophical perspective are intermeshed so, even if one sup- 
port is dislodged, others remain to bear its burden. Worse yet, under 
pressure, philosophical positions can mutate into new positions 
embodying the same basic misapprehensions. Furthermore, in the 
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grip of a philosophical commitment, criticisms that should count as 
decisive are treated as difficulties that can be resolved only after a 
very long, very difficult and, of course, extremely subtle conceptual 
investigation. For these and other reasons, only a complete global 
reorientation can break the spell of a picture that holds us captive 
(PI, 115). Invoking a comparison with relativity theory, Wittgenstein 
puts it this way: “(One might say: the axis of reference of our 
examination must be rotated, but about the fixed point of our real 
need)” (PI, 108). 

I think that the deep entrenchment of philosophical orientations — 
their resistance to direct refutation — helps explain the complexity of 
Wittgenstein’s own writings. His attacks often lack the structure of 
direct arguments because their targets are often resistant to direct 
arguments. His writing is complex and shifting because its target is 
complex and shifting. 

Employing another simile, Wittgenstein often compares his pro- 
cedures with therapy — in particular, psychological therapy: “The 
philosopher’s treatment of a question is like the treatment of an 
illness” (PI, 255). And, more famously: 


The real discovery is the one that makes me capable of stopping doing 
philosophy when I want to. — The one that gives philosophy peace, so that 
it is no longer tormented by questions which bring itself in question. — 
Instead, we now demonstrate a method, by examples; and the series of 
examples can be broken off. — Problems are solved (difficulties eliminated), 
not a single problem. 


There is not a philosophical method, though there are indeed methods, like 
different therapies. 
(PI, 133] 


Taking him at his word, Wittgenstein is not attempting to replace 
earlier philosophical theories by one of his own. His aim is not to 
supply a new and better pair of glasses but, instead, to convince us 
that none is needed. I take this to be the core idea of Wittgenstein’s 
later philosophy as it appears in the Philosophical Investigations — 
and in the Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics as well. 

I realize, of course, that by concentrating on the therapeutic — 
purely negative — side of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy, many will 
think that Iam missing its most important aspect — the doctrine that 
relates meaning to use. “For a Jarge class of cases — though not for 
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all — in which we employ the word ‘meaning’ it can be defined thus: 
the meaning of a word is its use in the language” (PI, 43). There are 
those who think it possible to take passages of this kind and build 
upon them a substantive theory of meaning — a theory that can, in 
turn, be used to solve metaphysical problems. The leading represen- 
tative of this program has been Michael Dummett. Concerning his 
relationship to Wittgenstein, he writes: 


We all stand, or should stand, in the shadow of Wittgenstein, in the same 
way that much earlier generations once stood in the shadow of Kant, ... 
Some things in his philosophy, however, I cannot see any reason for 
accepting: one is the belief that philosophy, as such, must never criticize 
but only describe. This belief was fundamental in the sense that it 
determined the whole manner in which, in his later writings, he discussed 
philosophical problems; not sharing it, I could not respect his work as I do if 
I regarded his arguments and insights as depending on the truth of that 
belief.” 


It is because of his disagreement on this point that Dummett 
acknowledges that his own program is, in an important sense, 
“anti-Wittgensteinian.” 

Yet, as the closing sentence indicates, Dummett still takes his 
enterprise to be Wittgensteinian in some fundamental way. Starting 
from passages like §43, Dummett attempts to construct what he calls 
“a model of meaning” (Dummett, 1991, pp. 14-15] and then, with this 
in hand, he tries to use it to solve — or at least clarify — metaphysical 
controversies. I wish to suggest that this aspect of Dummett’s pos- 
ition is as deeply anti-Wittgensteinian as his acknowledged rejection 
of Wittgenstein’s descriptivism. Wittgenstein’s later philosophy con- 
tains no theory of meaning, nor does the resolution of philosophical 
perplexities wait upon the construction of such a theory. My assump- 
tion is that Wittgenstein was in earnest when he made remarks of the 
following kind: 


Philosophy simply puts everything before us, and neither explains nor 
deduces anything. — Since everything lies open to view there is nothing to 
explain. For what is hidden, for example, is of no interest to us. 

(PI, 126) 


The work of the philosopher consists in assembling reminders for a 
particular purpose. 
(PI, 127) 
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If one tried to advance theses in philosophy, it would never be possible to 
debate them, because everyone would agree to them. 


(PI, 128) 


Though Wittgenstein’s criticisms of philosophy are multifaceted and 
complex, at least for convenience I shall divide them into two broad 
categories: the first is an attack on what I shall call referentialism, 
the second is an attack on what I shall call, for want of a better name, 
logical perfectionism. 


(i) 


(ii) 


Referentialism, as I shall use this word, is the view that the 
presumptive role of words is to stand for or refer to things, 
and the presumptive role of sentences is to picture or repre- 
sent how things stand to each other. I use the word “pre- 
sumptive” because it is probably hard to find a philosopher 
worth taking seriously who held that all words stand for 
things or that all sentences represent how things stand to 
one another. Rather, philosophers have often uncritically 
adopted this perspective in areas where it does not apply, 
with the result that philosophical confusion ensues. Witt- 
genstein points to the writings of St. Augustine and to his 
own Tractatus as examples of this tendency. 

As I shall use the expression, logical perfectionism refers to 
the view, often tacitly assumed, that the rules underlying and 
governing our language must have an ideal structure — they 
must, for example, be absolutely rigorous and cover all pos- 
sible cases. Here Wittgenstein speaks of our “tendency to 
sublime the logic of our language” (PI, 38). Wittgenstein asso- 
ciates this view with Frege and, again, with his own Tractatus. 
As we shall see, Wittgenstein’s attacks on referentialism and 
logical perfectionism are interwoven in complex and subtle 
ways, and thus their separation is somewhat arbitrary. Still, 
these categories provide a convenient scheme of organization. 


II AGAINST REFERENTIALISM 


Names and Objects 


The attack upon what I have called referentialism opens the Philo- 
sophical Investigations. After citing a passage from St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, Wittgenstein remarks: 
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These words, it seems to me, give us a particular picture of the essence of 
human language. It is this: the individual words in language name objects — 
sentences are combinations of such names. — In this picture of language we 
find the roots of the following idea: Every word has a meaning. The meaning 
is correlated with the word. It is the object for which the word stands. 

(PI, x) 


Wittgenstein then adds: “Augustine does not speak of there being 
any differences between kinds of words.” 

To counter this tendency to think that all words work in the same 
(referential) way, Wittgenstein immediately introduces a language 
game where words function in transparently different ways. 


I send someone shopping. I give him a slip marked “five red apples.” He 
takes the slip to the shopkeeper, who opens a drawer marked “apples”; then 
he looks up the word “red” in a table and finds a color sample opposite it; 
then he says the series of cardinal numbers — I assume that he knows them 
by heart — up to the word “five” and for each number he takes an apple of the 
same color as the sample out of the drawer. — It is in this and similar ways 
that one operates with words.* 


In the next entry Wittgenstein tells us that the Augustinian picture 
of language can be viewed in two ways: as “a primitive idea of the 
way [our actual] language functions” or as “the idea of a language 
more primitive than ours.” Illustrating the second point, he presents 
a new language game where, as he says, “the description [of lan- 
guage] given by St. Augustine is right.” In this language game, a 
builder calls out such words as “slab” or “beam” and an assistant 
then brings the builder a slab or beam. Wittgenstein draws a modest 
conclusion from this comparison between these two language 
games: “Augustine, we might say, does describe a system of com- 
munication; only not everything that we call language is this 
system” (PI, 3). He then adds that this description of language might 
be appropriate, “but only for this narrowly circumscribed region” of 
language. 

But Wittgenstein soon deepens his criticism of the Augustinian 
picture by challenging its conception of naming itself. In that pic- 
ture, as we saw, the meaning of a name is the object it stands for. 
That, however, cannot be right, for ordinary names — say names of 
people - since a name can continue to have a meaning after its bearer 
ceases to exist. 
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It is important to note that the word “meaning” is being used illicitly if it is 
used to signify the thing that “corresponds” to the word. That is to confound 
the meaning of a name with the bearer of the name. When Mr N. N. dies, 
one says that the bearer of the name dies, not that the meaning dies. 

(PI, 40) 


So there are at least two things wrong with the Augustinian picture 
of language: Naming does not provide an adequate model for all uses 
of language, and this picture does not give an adequate account even 
for naming itself. Now let us suppose that Wittgenstein is right in 
these claims — as he surely is. What relevance do they have for 
philosophy? 

This may seem an odd question to ask at the end of a century in 
which philosophers have been obsessed with problems concerning 
the nature of language, but, still, it is worth asking explicitly. Witt- 
genstein himself answered it in fundamentally different ways in his 
earlier and later writings. In the Tractatus he held that the analysis 
of language could reveal both the underlying structure of thought 
and the underlying structure of reality concomitant with it. That the 
study of language — in particular, its analysis — can further philosoph- 
ical activities is the fundamental assumption of classical analytic 
philosophy. A second, opposing, reason for philosophers to study 
language is not to further the philosophical enterprise, but to curb 
it. “Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our intelli- 
gence by means of language” (PI, 109). Of course, a compromise 
might be struck between these two approaches. Pointing out misun- 
derstandings of language can be used to block bad philosophizing; 
attaining a correct understanding can be used to promote good phil- 
osophy. Many philosophers writing today (Dummett, Wright, Pea- 
cock, and others — all of whom acknowledge Wittgenstein as an 
important influence) embrace this compromise. As far as I can see, 
Wittgenstein, in his later writings, showed no interest in this middle 
ground. 

To return to the original question: What philosophical difference 
does it make if a philosopher supposes (falsely, as Wittgenstein 
thinks) that naming presents the fundamental paradigm of how 
words have meaning and, furthermore, that the meaning of a proper 
name is just the object it stands for? Wittgenstein traces a number of 
persistent philosophical errors to these related mistakes. The first 
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concerns the perplexity that arises when we use proper names for 
things that no longer exist or, perhaps, never existed. Wittgenstein 
imagines someone under the spell of the referential picture of names 
reasoning as follows: 


If “Excalibur” is the name of an object, this object no longer exists when 
Excalibur is broken in pieces; and as no object would then correspond to the 
name it would have no meaning. But then the sentence “Excalibur has a 
sharp blade” would contain a word that had no meaning, and hence the 
sentence would be nonsense. But it does make sense; so there must always 
be something corresponding to the words of which it consists. So the word 
“Excalibur” must disappear when the sense is analyzed and its place be 
taken by words which name simples. It will be reasonable to call these 
words the real names. 


(PI, 39) 


Here one begins with the belief that the meaning of a proper name is 
its bearer — a belief based, perhaps, on the fact that proper names 
commonly do have bearers and are typically used to refer to them. 
We next note that some names lack bearers but, for all that, sen- 
tences containing them can still be significant. This presents two 
choices: (i) We can abandon the claim that the meaning of a proper 
name is the object for which it stands and then try to give an 
alternative account of proper names that allows them to have mean- 
ing even in the absence of a bearer, or (ii) we can continue to accept 
the referential account of names and try to find a method of analysis 
that makes apparent bearerless names disappear. But a problem 
remains on the second approach. Even if the sentence so analyzed 
contains only names that in fact have bearers, one of these bearers 
might go out of existence and the original problem of meaning-loss 
would be posed anew. How could the meaning of the sentence “NN 
is the son of MM” go from being meaningful to being meaningless 
simply through MM’s demise? This, together with other consider- 
ations, leads to the idea that, in a proper notation, all potentially 
bearerless proper names (i.e., virtually every word we commonly call 
a proper name) must be analyzed away, to be replaced by names (if 
any) that, in principle, cannot suffer reference loss.° 

This is not the end of the story, for the demand for bearer-guaran- 
teed proper names can lead to the idea that the demonstratives 
“this” and “that” are genuine proper names — an idea mocked in §45: 
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The demonstrative “this” can never be without a bearer. It might be said: 
“so long as there is a this, the word ‘this’ has a meaning too, whether this is 
simple or complex.” — But that does not make the word into a name. On the 
contrary: for a name is not used with, but only explained by means of, the 
gesture of pointing. 


(PI, 45) 


As Wittgenstein remarks in the next section, this referential view of 
language can also lead to the introduction of entities possessing just 
those features that guarantee that they will not let their counterpart 
names down by going out of existence. Here Wittgenstein speaks of 
“both Russell’s ‘individuals’ and my ‘objects’” (PI, 46). Both do 
exactly the job that needs to be done. Tractarian objects, for example, 
being eternal, secure language against the threat of reference failure. 
With this, they secure language against the possibility of meaning 
failure that the possibility of reference failure supposedly carries 
with it. Being unchanging, they prevent arbitrary meaning shift. 
Being simple, they provide the stopping place for analysis. Et cetera. 

There were, of course, other commitments beyond the reference 
theory of name-meaning and the picture theory of sentence-meaning 
that contributed to the philosophical construct presented in the 
Tractatus. Wittgenstein’s commitment to the strictness of logical 
rules and, generally, to definiteness of sense, played a crucial role as 
well. This will be a topic for close examination in the second part of 
this chapter. Here we can note how the referential picture of lan- 
guage creates and continues to drive an illegitimate philosophical 
enterprise — an enterprise that can consume the intellectual energies 
of thinkers of the first order over many years. 

What is Wittgenstein’s alternative to the referential account of 
proper names? His answer, roughly, is that our use of proper names is 
governed by a loose set of descriptions, and just as a descriptive 
expression can be meaningful even though nothing falls under it, 
so too a proper name can be meaningful even if it lacks a bearer. The 
distinctive feature of this account, which sets it apart from similar 
views found in the writings of Frege and Russell, is that the set of 
descriptions can form a loose, shifting cluster and thus lack a defin- 
ite or determinate sense. This rejection of definite sense for proper 
names is, however, part of a general critique of the dogma of definite- 
ness of sense and is better discussed under the heading of logical 
perfectionism. 
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Expressing the Mental 


Another area where, according to Wittgenstein, the referential view 
of language has generated philosophical confusion concerns our talk 
about the mental. When we ascribe a pain, a thought, an intention, 
et cetera, to ourselves, it seems, except in the most extraordinary 
circumstances, that we cannot be mistaken in this ascription. 
Things seem very different with the ascription of mental predicates 
to others. We are not, as philosophers commonly say, “directly 
aware” of their pains, thoughts and intentions, and we ascribe such 
predicates to them only inferentially. Reflecting on these matters, 
we find ourselves inclined to say such things as “I can only believe 
that someone else is in pain, but I know it if I am” (PI, 303).° This 
further inclines us to suppose that we attribute mental predicates to 
others using some form of analogical reasoning. Unfortunately, 
under scrutiny, such analogical arguments appear too weak to give 
us good reason to suppose that another person has what I have when 
I attribute, say, pain to both of us. These considerations can lead one 
to skepticism concerning the contents (even existence) of other 
minds. To avoid skepticism, we might adopt a behavioristic 
analysis of ascription of mental predicates to others — a view that, 
in one of its forms, equates the possession of mental qualities in 
others with their dispositions to behave in certain ways. Yet behav- 
iorism seems wrong. When I ascribe pain to another, it’s a feeling 
Iam ascribing to her —a feeling J have had and now, I suppose, she is 
having. Behavior may be my only evidence for such an ascription, 
but it is not what I am talking about. But the ascription of pain to 
another seems to depend upon some form of analogical reasoning, 
and the unsatisfactory character of this reasoning again leads us to a 
familiar form of skepticism. 

Wittgenstein attempts to undercut these disputes concerning the 
mental by showing that they depend upon a faulty, referential view 
of language: 


“But you will surely admit that there is a difference between pain- 
behavior accompanied by pain and pain-behavior without any pain?” — 
Admit it? What greater difference can there be? — “And yet you again 
and again reach the conclusion that the sensation itself is a nothing.” — 
It is not a something, but not a nothing either! The conclusion was only 
that a nothing would serve just as well as a something about which 
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nothing could be said. We have only rejected the grammar which tries 
to force itself on us here. 


(PI, 304) 


The passage continues in a way that is of particular interest to our 
present concerns: 


The paradox disappears only if we make a radical break with the idea that 
language always functions in one way, always serves the same purpose: to 
convey thoughts — which may be about houses, pains, good and evil, or 
anything else you please. 


The clear implication of this passage is that philosophical problems 
about the mental have arisen through treating mental ascriptions on 
the model of talk concerning chairs, houses and the like. Wittgen- 
stein’s point, then, is not to deny, for example, that people remember 
things; it is to reject the picture of remembering as an inner process: 


“But you surely cannot deny that, for example, in remembering, an inner 
process takes place.” — What gives the impression that we want to deny 
anything? When one says “Still, an inner process does take place here” — one 
wants to go on: “After all, you see it.” And it is this inner process that one 
means by the word “remembering.” — The impression that we wanted to 
deny something arises from our setting our faces against the picture of the 
“inner process.” What we deny is that the picture of the inner process gives 
us the correct idea of the use of the word “to remember.” We say that this 
picture with its ramifications stands in the way of our seeing the use of the 
word as it is. 

(PI, 305) 


A few sections later he expands on this, saying: 


How does the philosophical problem about mental processes and states and 
about behaviourism arise? — The first step is the one that altogether escapes 
notice. We talk of processes and states and leave their nature undecided. 
Sometime perhaps we shall know more about them — we think. But that is 
just what commits us to a particular way of looking at the matter. For we 
have a definite concept of what it means to learn to know a process better. 
(The decisive movement in the conjuring trick has been made, and it was the 
very one that we thought quite innocent). 

(PI, 308) 


This is as clear an instance as any of Wittgenstein citing what 
I have called the referential picture of language as the source of 
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philosophical perplexity. As long as that picture holds us captive, we 
will be unable to give a correct account of the way in which our talk 
about the mental functions, and until that is done, the mysteries of 
the mental will remain. 

What we expect next, of course, is for Wittgenstein to replace this 
false picture of how mental terms function with a correct one. 
Furthermore, to be true to his methods, this should consist in 
pointing to commonplaces that the false picture screens from us. 
Wittgenstein makes some gestures in this direction by suggesting 
that the utterance “I am in pain” is used to express pain rather than 
describe it: 


How do words refer to sensations? — There doesn’t seem to be any problem 
here; don’t we talk about sensations every day, and give them names? But 
how is the connexion between the name and the thing named set up? This 
question is the same as: how does a human being learn the meaning of the 
names of sensations? — of the word “pain” for example. Here is one 
possibility: words are connected with the primitive, the natural, 
expressions of the sensation and used in their place. A child has hurt 
himself and he cries; and then adults talk to him and teach him 
exclamations and, later, sentences. They teach the child new pain-behavior. 


“So you are saying that the word ‘pain’ really means crying?” — On the 
contrary: the verbal expression of pain replaces crying and does not 
describe it. 


(PI, 244) 


The interpretation of this and like passages is controversial, but the 
general idea seems to be this: Humans naturally respond to injuries 
in largely common ways. For example, they wince and cry out in a 
characteristic manner. These common (or primitive) responses pro- 
vide the basis for training a child to use the word “pain” and related 
words. The key idea is that this training consists in shaping and 
articulating these primitive responses into a new form of “pain 
behavior.” Saying I am in pain expresses my pain, it does not 
describe it. Similarly, saying “I expect him any minute” is an expres- 
sion of my expectation — a part of my expectant behavior and does 
not describe it; et cetera. 

In fact, PI, 221 admits of two different readings depending upon 
how much weight one places on the expression “Here is one possi- 
bility.” On an austere reading, he is merely suggesting a possibility 
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and is in no way committing himself to a substantive position. To 
use an expression he employs elsewhere, he is merely presenting us 
with an “object of comparison” (PI, 131} that is intended to help 
break the spell of a fixed way of looking at things. This reading 
conforms with the general line of interpretation presented in this 
chapter.’ On the other side, there are a great many passages in the 
Philosophical Investigations and in his other writings that suggest 
that Wittgenstein was committed — in outline at least — to something 
like an expressivist account of first person mental utterances.® Else- 
where I have attributed such a substantive view to Wittgenstein. 
Ihave also expressed reservations concerning it.? The question, then, 
is whether Wittgenstein, in this area at least, has transgressed his 
self-imposed restrictions against substantive philosophical theoriz- 
ing. I am inclined to think that he has. Having said this, I do not 
think that the transgression, if it occurs, is seriously compromising. 
According to Wittgenstein, problems about the mental arise because 
of the uncritical assumption that mental terms get their meanings 
through referring to “hidden” mental processes. On that assump- 
tion, problems about the mental are intractable. Wittgenstein’s com- 
parison of statements about the mental with natural expressions of 
feeling is an attempt to break the spell of one way of viewing such 
discourse through noting similarities to certain non-referential uses 
of language. A further commitment to the substantive truth of a 
theory based upon this comparison, though out of place, does not 
destroy the therapeutic role of the comparison.*° 


Logic and Mathematics 


Since this topic will be treated in detail elsewhere in this volume, 
I shall not go deeply into Wittgenstein’s complex views on logic and 
mathematics. I shall only make some general remarks about the way 
in which Wittgenstein’s anti-referentialism bears on these topics. 
Wittgenstein’s anti-referentialism with respect to logic and math- 
ematics goes back to the Tractatus. There he remarked: “My funda- 
mental idea is that the ‘logical constants’ are not representatives; 
that there can be no representatives of the logic of facts” (TLP, 
4.0312). Later, at 4.441, he says, “There are no ‘logical objects’” — a 
claim he repeats at 5.4. But if that is right, what are we to make of 
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propositions of logic; if they are not about logical objects, what are 
they true of? Wittgenstein’s answer is that they are not true of 
anything at all: 


Tautology and contradiction are the limiting cases - indeed the 
disintegration — of the combination of signs. 
(TLP, 4.466) 


But in fact all the propositions of logic say the same thing, to wit nothing. 
(TLP, 5.43) 


The Tractatus contains a parallel line concerning the truth of 
mathematics: 


Mathematics is a logical method. 


The propositions of mathematics are equations, and therefore pseudo- 
propositions. 
(TLP, 6.2] 


Then, quite remarkably, this passage: 


Indeed in real life a mathematical proposition is never what we want. 
Rather, we make use of mathematical propositions only in inferences from 
propositions that do not belong to mathematics to others that likewise do 
not belong to mathematics. 


(In philosophy the question, “What do we actually use this word or this 
proposition for?” repeatedly leads to valuable insights). 
(TLP, 6.211) 


Reading the opening sections of the Philosophical Investigations, it 
is easy to assume that the particular picture of language that Witt- 
genstein attributes to St. Augustine he also attributes to himself in 
his Tractarian period. That is right, of course, about various features 
of that system including, for example, its treatment of proper names. 
Yet with respect to the propositions of logic and mathematics he 
began to free himself of this picture of language. He did this, as the 
closing parenthetical remark indicates, by examining what “we 
actually use this word or this proposition for.” 

It seems, then, that in the Tractatus Wittgenstein had already 
won through to ideas about logic and mathematics characteristic 
of his later writings, and done so for similar reasons. That, 
however, is not right. Though he rejected the referential picture 
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at one level, he restored it at another. This comes out in Witt- 
genstein’s doctrine of showing: 


The fact that the propositions of logic are tautologies shows the formal — 
logical — properties of language and the world. 
(TLP, 6.12) 


The logic of the world, which is shown in tautologies by the propositions of 
logic, is shown in equations by mathematics. 
(TLP, 6.22) 


Here a naive referentialism seems to be replaced by a sneaky, back- 
door referentialism. Propositions of logic and mathematics are still 
seen in the guise of propositions, but as failed propositions. Further- 
more, it is through revealing themselves as failed propositions that 
they are able to do something no proper proposition is able to do: 
reveal to us the necessary structures of thought and reality. This, 
I think, is a striking example of a philosophical commitment being 
transformed under pressure, maintaining its grip even when nomin- 
ally rejected. 

The situation is altogether different in Wittgenstein’s later reflec- 
tions on these topics as they are found in their most fully developed 
form in the Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics. Instead of 
viewing mathematical expressions as failed attempts to state or 
describe necessary connections, Wittgenstein treats them as per- 
fectly successful attempts to do something else. Again, according 
to Wittgenstein, philosophers of mathematics (I suppose from Plato 
to the present) have been misled by grammatical analogies: 


Might we not do arithmetic without having the idea of uttering arithmetical 
propositions, and without ever having been struck by the similarity between 
a multiplication and a proposition? 


Should we not shake our heads, though, when someone shewed us a 
multiplication done wrong, as we do when someone tells us it is raining, if 
it is not raining? — Yes; and here is a point of connexion. But we also make 
gestures to stop our dog, e.g. when he behaves as we do not wish. 


We are used to saying “2 times 2 is 4,” and the verb “is” makes this into a 
proposition, and apparently establishes a close kinship with everything that 
we call a “proposition.” Whereas it is a matter only of a very superficial 
relationship. 

(REM, I, appendix I, 4) 
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I have quoted this passage in full, because it is a model of Wittgen- 
stein’s method of noting similarities and marking differences. 
“9 times 2 is 4” is similar to “It is raining” in that both contain 
the word “is.” He further notes that both multiplications and reports 
of the weather can be “done wrong” and, for this reason, call forth 
gestures of correction — perhaps a negative shake of the head. Simi- 
larities of this kind tempt us to assimilate both utterances under a 
single paradigm. Yet a dog can also be corrected using a negative 
gesture or a negative word, and, anyway, we all know the use of the 
utterance “2 times 2 is 4” — it expresses a multiplication rule. It’s 
something that we go by when performing calculations. Its use is 
something that we have acquired through a particular training — a 
training different in fundamental ways from the training needed to 
speak accurately about the weather. Reflections of this kind are 
intended to cure us of the habit of assimilating mathematical expres- 
sions under a misleading paradigm of assertions about how things 
are. If Wittgenstein is right, this assimilation casts even the simplest 
mathematical expressions in the wrong light and thus makes them 
seem mysterious. 

Here it might be useful to return to the opening section of the 
Philosophical Investigations, where Wittgenstein briefly alludes to 
numbers used in counting. There he tells us that the person sent to 
the shop “says the series of cardinal numbers —- I assume that he 
knows them by heart — up to the word ‘five’ and for each number 
he takes an apple of the same colour as the sample out of the drawer” 
(PI, 1). This example was intended to show that words do not all work 
in the same way - in particular, they do not all serve to stand for or 
represent objects. I think that Wittgenstein believed that this simple 
language game makes it evident that the word “five” does not func- 
tion in this way. I also think that Wittgenstein thought that once our 
conceptual blinders are removed, we will see that mathematical 
expressions are better treated as rules (or better associated with rules) 
than treated as assertions (or associated with them], for taken as rules 
they are not mysterious — taken as assertions, they can be. 

One brief note before closing this section. Throughout this discus- 
sion of Wittgenstein’s anti-referentialism, I have avoided the use of 
the expression “anti-realism.” I have done this because anti-realism 
is now commonly associated with a specific research project, pursued 
most notably by Michael Dummett and Crispin Wright, of using 
intuitionistic logic as the basis for a theory of meaning. Both 
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Dummett and Wright find at least pointers toward such a theory in 
Wittgenstein’s later writings. They may be right in this. Still, it is 
important to note that anti-referentialism, as I have described it, does 
not entail anti-realism in the robust sense found in the writings of 
Dummett and Wright. A philosopher can hold that numerals are not 
referring terms and that arithmetic expressions, for example, function 
as rules without thereby placing any limitations on the form that 
mathematical rules, proofs, et cetera, are allowed to take. Nothing 
prevents an anti-referentialist from accepting the rules and laws of 
classical logic and classical mathematics. That Wittgenstein was an 
anti-referentialist with respect to mathematics strikes me as being 
quite beyond doubt. Whether he was also an anti-realist and, if so, in 
what way and to what extent, are much more difficult questions to 
answer. In any case, it is not part of my present charge to do so.** 


III LOGICAL PERFECTIONISM 
Rules and Meaning 


If we try to understand the meaning of a word or expression by 
examining its use in the language, it seems natural to look for the 
rules that govern the use of such a word or expression. Wittgenstein 
explicitly makes this connection in On Certainty: 


A meaning of a word is a kind of employment of it. 


For it is what we learn when the word is incorporated into our language. 
(OC, 61) 


That is why there exists a correspondence between the concepts “rule” and 
“meaning.” 
(OC, 62) 


In a number of places in the Philosophical Investigations, 
Wittgenstein illustrates this correspondence between rules and 
meaning by comparing words with pieces in chess: 


We are talking about the spatial and temporal phenomenon of language, not 
about some non-spatial, non-temporal phantasm ... But we talk about it as 
we do about the pieces in chess when we are stating the rules of the game, 
not describing their physical properties. 


The question “What is a word really?” is analogous to “What is a piece in chess?.” 
(PI, 108) 
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At the same time, he recognizes a danger in treating our actual 
language on an analogy with “games and calculi which have fixed 
rules”: “But if you say that our languages only approximate to such 
calculi you are standing on the very brink of a misunderstanding. For 
then it may look as if what we were talking about were an ideal 
language” (PI, 81). This misunderstanding can take a second form: 
instead of supposing that our actual language is only an approxima- 
tion to an ideal language, we can suppose that it already embodies 
such a system of clear and strict rules, only in a manner deeply 
hidden from us: “The strict and clear rules of the logical structure 
of propositions appear to us as something in the background — hidden 
in the medium of the understanding. I already see them (even though 
through a medium): for I understand the propositional sign, I use it to 
say something” (PI, 102). Later, he speaks of the “crystalline purity 
of logic,” remarking that, of course it was not “a result of investi- 
gation: it was a requirement” (PI, 107). 

It seems to me that Wittgenstein’s assault on the presumed purity, 
sublimity or, as I have called it, perfection of logic cuts deeper than his 
attack on naive referentialism. While holding that language use is a 
rule-governed activity, he further holds that these rules need not be 
clear, need not be complete and, perhaps, need not even be consistent. 
I shall discuss these topics under the headings of the indeterminacy, 
underdetermination and incoherence of rules. I shall conclude by 
examining the way referentialism and logical perfectionism can com- 
bine to create the illusion of ideal entities as the referential counter- 
parts of rules. 


The Indeterminacy of Rules 
At §65 Wittgenstein has an interlocutor complain: 


“You take the easy way out! You talk about all sorts of language-games, but 
have nowhere said what the essence of a language-game, and hence of 
language, is: what is common to all these activities, and what makes them 
into language or parts of language.” 

(PI, 65) 


He replies: 


And this is true. — Instead of producing something common to all that we 
call language, I am saying that these phenomena have no one thing in 
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common which makes us use the same word for all, — but that they are 
related to one another in many different ways. And it is because of this 
relationship, or these relationships, that we call them all “language.” 


In §66 he compares our use of the word “language” with our use of 
the word “game,” claiming that an investigation shows that games 
lack any common feature running through them in virtue of which 
they are all called games. What an examination of the actual use of 
this term reveals instead is “a complicated network of similarities 
overlapping and crisscrossing: sometimes overall similarities, 
sometimes similarities in detail.” In §67 he tells us that he “can 
think of no better expression to characterize these similarities 
than ‘family resemblance.’” In this section he further claims that 
“kinds of number form a family in the same way.” Then, at §108 
he makes this more general remark: “We see that what we call 
‘sentence’ and ‘language’ has not the formal unity that I imagined, 
but is the family of structures more or less related to one another” 
(PI, 108). 

These passages concerning family resemblance have attracted a 
great deal of attention, often with philosophers arguing whether 
Wittgenstein was right or not in applying this notion to particular 
instances.” It is important, however, to place this discussion in the 
broader context of his attack on what he calls the “preconceived 
idea of the crystalline purity” of logic. The continuation of the last 
cited passage explicitly makes this connection: 


But what becomes of logic now? Its rigour seems to be giving way here. — But 
in that case doesn’t logic altogether disappear? — For how can it lose its 
rigour? Of course not by our bargaining any of its rigour out of it. - The 
preconceived idea of crystalline purity can only be removed by turning our 
whole examination round. 


Wittgenstein’s point is that our language actually does work — and 
work satisfactorily — without conforming to the logician’s demand 
for rigor. 

Wittgenstein’s account of proper names touched on earlier should 
be seen as part of the same programme of desublimating the logic of 
our language. On the contemporary scene, Wittgenstein’s discussion 
of proper names is usually seen as an anticipation of John Searle’s 
“cluster theory.”*? And Searle, as he acknowledges, drew inspiration 
from Wittgenstein’s writings. It is worth noting, however, that 
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Wittgenstein’s concerns are fundamentally different from Searle’s. 
For Searle, giving a correct account of the way proper names function 
is part of a general project of providing a theory of meaning for 
natural languages. Wittgenstein, I have suggested, has no such goal — 
indeed, he would reject it. The point of Wittgenstein’s discussion is 
not to give a correct account of proper names, but to cite a striking 
instance of language being employed successfully in the absence of 
determinate rules. This becomes clear when we examine the general 
conclusion (or moral) that Wittgenstein draws from these reflec- 
tions: “I use the name ‘N’ without a fixed meaning. (But that 
detracts as little from its usefulness, as it detracts from that of a 
table that it stands on four legs instead of three and so sometimes 
wobbles)” (PI, 79). 

It is important to see the rhetorical force of the examples that 
Wittgenstein uses in discussing family resemblance. He begins, 
innocuously enough, with games. Our predisposition to essentialism 
may lead us to suppose that there must be something that all games 
have in common that makes them games. Yet if Wittgenstein con- 
vinces us that games form only a family, the loss may not seem 
great. We might be content to say that ordinary language is defective 
in this regard. But to be told “numbers form a family in the same 
way” and that names can be used “without a fixed meaning” is to 
discover indeterminacy of meaning where we would least expect it. 
That discovery should nullify the presumption that the search 
for determinate rules and definite sense should always be our 
starting place (or default mode, as it were], only to be abandoned as 
a last resort. 


The Underdetermination of Rules 


Closely connected with the idea that we may sometimes use words 
without clear or definite rules is the thought that our rules 
may sometimes be underdetermined or incomplete in the sense of 
leaving gaps: 


I say “There is a chair.” What if I go up to it, meaning to fetch it, and it 
suddenly disappears from sight? — “So it wasn’t a chair, but some kind of 
illusion.” — But in a few moments we see it again and are able to touch it 
and so on. — “So the chair was there after all and its disappearance was 
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some kind of illusion.” — But suppose that after a time it disappears 
again — or seems to disappear. What are we to say now? Have you rules 
ready for such cases — rules saying whether one may use the word “chair” 
to include this kind of thing? But do we miss them when we use the word 
“chair”; and are we to say that we do not really attach any meaning to 
this word, because we are not equipped with rules for every possible 
application of it? 

(PI, 80) 


The problem here is not one of vagueness — we are not inclined to 
treat this instance as a borderline case of being a chair. We are 
stumped as to what to say at all. We have a similar reaction when 
philosophers present us with science-fiction examples concerning 
personal identity. Suppose a machine can turn a single living 
human being into two living human beings, both indistinguishable 
from the first human being except that each has only half of the 
original person’s matter — the other half being supplied by the 
machine. Are each of these new human beings the same person as 
the original human being? Here we are inclined to say various 
things. If we are struck by the fact that the original person died in 
the machine (with his constituent atoms completely reorganized), 
then we will be inclined to say that neither person is identical with 
the original person. If we are struck, however, by various continu- 
ities in the mental life of these creatures, we may be inclined to the 
opposite conclusion. Reflection on examples of this kind has led 
many philosophers to suppose that personal identity must be a deep 
and subtle notion that demands a deep and subtle analysis.** 
A Wittgensteinian alternative is that the rules governing our appli- 
cation of the concept of personal identity simply do not cover this 
case. In this sense, we can say that the rules governing the use of 
this concept are incomplete. Yet it is an innocent incompleteness 
that can be left standing until human duplicators present them- 
selves as a practical problem. The rudimentary mistake is to sup- 
pose that the rules governing this concept must already cover all 
cases — something we would see if we understood these rules 
adequately. It is even a mistake to take the assumption of the 
completeness of rules as a regulative principle. If anything, a pre- 
sumption should run in the opposite direction. Since it is easy to 
find examples where the rules governing the use of a concept do not 
cover all cases, and since it is clear that these supposed gaps do not 
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affect the practical employment of these concepts, we should be 
cautious in supposing that the rules governing a concept possess 
greater completeness (and, we can add, greater determinacy) than 
the actual employment of that concept demands. I think that this is 
one of Wittgenstein’s fundamental insights, but one whose impli- 
cations have not been adequately appreciated - even by many who 
think of themselves as working in his shadow. 


The Incoherence of Rules 


Wittgenstein sometimes seems to condone contradictions — or at 
least not to take their threat with the seriousness that others do. 
I think that this is right. Appreciating why exhibits the depth of his 
critique of traditional ways of doing philosophy. 

It will be useful to begin with an example. Two people play a 
game with rules that are inconsistent in the following way: Situ- 
ations can arise where the rules make incompatible demands — for 
example, a particular player is supposed to move, but also not 
allowed to move. This need not happen in every game, but it is a 
possibility. We might say that such a system of rules is dilemma- 
prone. 

Now let us suppose that by good fortune people playing this 
game do not encounter those instances where the rules yield 
incompatible demands. More interestingly, the point of the game 
might be such that there is no good reason for the players to bring 
about this situation. It could only arise if both players moved 
stupidly or pointlessly. Does the fact that this game is dilemma- 
prone show that it is not a real game? Most people would say no. 
We can next suppose that someone stumbles on the latent incon- 
sistency and its existence becomes generally known. Would the 
game then cease to be a real game? Would it be restored to being 
a game only after the inconsistency in the rules was removed? The 
answer to both questions is no. People might simply note the 
inconsistency as a curiosity, then ignore it since, after all, it will 
make no difference in serious play.*° 

The question I wish to raise is this: Could our language, or at least 
some portions of it, be dilemma-prone in the way this game is? 
Beyond this, could the inconsistency be recognized yet ignored, just 
as the players of the game ignore the inconsistency in their rules? At 
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various places Wittgenstein seems to suggest an affirmative answer 
to both these questions. The following passage from the Remarks on 
the Foundations of Mathematics provides a striking example of this: 


Let us suppose that the Russellian contradiction had never been found. 
Now - is it quite clear that in that case we should have possessed a false 
calculus? For aren’t there various possibilities here? 


And suppose the contradiction had been discovered but we were not excited 
about it, and had settled, e.g., that no conclusions were to be drawn from it. 
(As no one does draw conclusions from the “Liar.”) Would this have been an 
obvious mistake? 


“But in that case it isn’t a proper calculus! It loses all strictness!” Well, not 
all. And it is only lacking in full strictness, if one has a particular ideal of 
rigour, wants a particular style in mathematics.*® 

(REM, V-12) 


This passage is remarkable in a number of respects, but it is the 
closing sentence, with its reference to “a particular ideal of rigour,” 
that interests me here. The thought that a formally defective system 
of rules is no system at all is not an empirical truth; in fact, on its 
face, it seems an empirical falsehood. I say that this seems to be an 
empirical falsehood because it could turn out that the actual rules 
governing our language do meet the logician’s ideal of rigor. The error 
is to take the satisfaction of this ideal as a success condition on any 
proper account of the rules of our language — rejecting those that do 
not meet this standard, and giving high marks to those that approxi- 
mate it, however exotic and arbitrary they may be in other respects. 


The Referential Counterparts of Rules 


In the previous section I have been concerned with Wittgenstein’s 
attack on the philosopher’s tendency to sublime the logic of our 
language — to treat the logical order as a “super-order between — so 
to speak — super-concepts” (PI, 97). I will conclude this discussion 
with a brief remark on a topic of first importance: our tendency to 
suppose that corresponding to our rules there exist ideal counter- 
parts. What I have in mind appears in passages of the following kind: 


You were inclined to use such expressions as: “The steps are really already 
taken, even before I take them in writing or orally or in thought.” And it 
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seemed as if they were in some unique way predetermined, anticipated — as 
only the act of meaning can anticipate reality. 
(PI, 188) 


Later he speaks of “the idea that the beginning of a series is a visible 
section of rails invisibly laid to infinity,” and he wonders where 
this idea comes from (PI, 218). His answer to this question is remark- 
ably simple: 


“All the steps are really already taken” means: I no longer have any choice. 
The rule, once stamped with a particular meaning, traces the lines along 
which it is to be followed through the whole of space. — But if something of 
this sort really were the case, how would it help? 


No; my description only made sense if it was to be understood 
symbolically. — I should have said: This is how it strikes me. 


When I obey a rule, I do not choose. 


I obey the rule blindly. 
(PI, 219) 


The key passage here is the claim that the remark “only made sense 
if it was understood symbolically.” An idea echoed two sections 
later: “My symbolical expression was really a mythological descrip- 
tion of the use of a rule” (PI, 221). In employing a rule that I have 
mastered, I act as a matter of course. I write down a series of 
numbers. The actual sequence I produce, combined with the ability 
to produce more of the same, creates the picture of the members of 
the sequence already existing before I get to them. “This,” as Witt- 
genstein says, “is how it strikes me.” The crucial point is that this 
picture, however naturally it arises, plays no role in the application 
of the rule. In a manner of speaking, it is epiphenomenal. Even if we 
conjure up such a notion, it is the result of our ability to apply a rule, 
not its ground or support. 

The notion of following a rule is central to Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy, but, as he saw, it is also a natural source of philosophical 
illusion. Pressures seem to come from every side to turn this notion 
into a super-concept. It is a central task of Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy to fight this tendency by showing that rules are neither 
sublime nor are they mysterious — though they may be complicated, 
as our life is. 
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NOTES 


. I shall, however, make occasional references to Wittgenstein’s other 
works for the sake of comparison or elaboration. I have said almost 
nothing concerning the large secondary literature on this subject. Much 
that I say here has been said before by others and by myself. There is 
hardly a single point I make that at least some commentators might not 
challenge. It seems to me that extensive excursions into the secondary 
literature are ruled out by limitations of length, whereas selective com- 
ments would seem arbitrary. I have, therefore, concerned myself almost 
exclusively with primary texts. 

. Michael Dummett, The Logical Basis of Metaphysics (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1991), p. xi. 

. In his Wittgenstein on Mind and Language, David Stern points out that 
such remarks about philosophy (indeed, some of these very remarks) 
were written as early as 1931. In this excellent study of Wittgenstein’s 
philosophical development, Stern shows how these ideas were preserved 
and expanded as Wittgenstein’s attempts to find a theory to replace the 
Tractatus gave way to the revolutionary idea that there is no task for 
such a theory to perform. All this, however, is Stern’s story to tell. See 
David G. Stern, Wittgenstein on Mind and Language (Oxford University 
Press, 1995). 

. The entry continues in the following remarkable way: 


“But how does he know where and how he is to look up the word ‘red’ 
and what he is to do with the word ‘five’?” — Well, I assume that he 
acts as I have described. Explanations come to an end somewhere. — But 
what is the meaning of the word “five”? — no such thing was in 
question here, only how the word “five” is used. 


In these few sentences, Wittgenstein foreshadows three of his most 
fundamental ideas: the primacy of action over thought, the limits of 
explanation, and the identification of meaning with use. Much though 
not all of the Philosophical Investigations can be viewed as an extended 
elaboration on these themes introduced at the very start of his 
reflections. 

. The qualification “if any” is intended to leave open the possibility that 
sentences containing proper names could be analyzed into sentences 
containing no proper names at all, a possibility suggested by Wittgen- 
stein in TLP, 5.526. 

. In response, Wittgenstein presents the challenge “Just try — in a real 
case — to doubt someone else’s fear or pain” (PI, 303). 

. It is also the reading favored by the editors of this volume. 
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. Similar passages ranging over a wide variety of mental ascriptions occur 


throughout the Philosophical Investigations concerning, for example, 
fear and joy, 142; pain, 245, 288, 293, 302, 310, 317; sensations, 256; 
memory, 343; wishes, 441; expectation, 452-453; hope, 585; intention, 
647; grief, p. 174 (PPF, 2-3); dreams, p. 184 (PPF, 52-55); mourning, 
p. 189 (PPF, 81-85}; and recognition, p. 197 (PPF, 138-144). Zettel 
contains a large number of similar passages as well. Z, 488 is particularly 
interesting, since it gives a programmatic sketch of his general approach 
to mental predicates. 


. See Robert J. Fogelin, Wittgenstein (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 


1976; 2nd ed., 1987), ch. 13. 

I am not entirely satisfied with this “compromise,” but the text, as 
far as I can see, is genuinely perplexing. I discuss the question 
whether Wittgenstein, at times at least, violates his own strictures 
against substantive philosophizing, in an appendix to Pyrrhonian 
Reflections on Knowledge and Justification. My conclusion is that 
he sometimes does — particularly in On Certainty, where I claim to 
detect considerable backsliding toward doing philosophy in the old 
way. See Pyrrhonian Reflections on Knowledge and Justification 
(Oxford University Press, 1994), appendix II. In Wittgenstein (1976 
and 1987), I make a similar claim about certain aspects of his so- 
called private language argument. But even if Wittgenstein is some- 
times subject to his own strictures, this does not show that these 
strictures are unwarranted. What these lapses — if they occur — 
might show is that “battle against the bewitchment of our intelli- 
gence by means of language” is a serious engagement. 

In Chapter 7 of this volume, Cora Diamond argues for the stronger claim 
that Wittgenstein was not an anti-realist (in the post-Dummett sense of 
the term). 

For example, I have suggested that Wittgenstein’s rather casual applica- 
tion of the notion of family resemblance to “our concepts in aesthetics 
or ethics” (PI, 77) is probably a mistake, since evaluative terms do not 
express a loose cluster of descriptions but perform a different role in our 
language — roughly, to commend or prescribe. Though this still strikes 
me as being correct, I would put less weight on it now than I originally 
did, since the rules governing commending, assessing, evaluating, et 
cetera, often seem to be loose or indefinite in just the way Wittgenstein 
has in mind. If that is correct, then the right view of the function of 
evaluative terms would simply be a modulation of Wittgenstein’s stated 
view. For my original reflections on these matters, see Fogelin, 
Wittgenstein, pp. 136-8. 


L3. 
I4. 


I5. 


16. 
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See John Searle, “Proper Names,” Mind 67 (1958), pp. 166-73. 

For two examples out of many, see Robert Nozick, Philosophical 
Explanations (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1981), ch. 1 
and Derek Parfit’s book-length study Reason and Persons (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1984). 

This example was suggested to me by a passage in the REM, III-77: “Let 
us suppose, however, that the game is such that whoever begins can 
always win by a particular simple trick, but this has not been realized; — 
so it is a game. Now someone draws our attention to it; — and it stops 
being a game.” I remember discussing this passage and its extension to 
inconsistent games with Ruth Marcus in the early 1970s. She later cited 
it in her now-famous “Moral Dilemmas and Consistency” (Journal of 
Philosophy 77.3, pp. 121-36). I was quite persuaded by her use of 
examples of this kind for dealing with moral dilemmas but, as I recall, 
she was not persuaded by my use of them in dealing with logical 
paradoxes. I first ventured ideas along these lines — both as a reading of 
Wittgenstein and a position of independent interest — in an essay 
entitled “Hintikka’s Game Theoretic Approach to Language,” Philoso- 
phy of Logic: Proceedings of the Third Bristol Conference on Critical 
Philosophy (1974), Stephan Korner, ed. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1976). 
This is not an isolated passage expressing a view otherwise absent from 
Wittgenstein’s writings. Just as strikingly, at RFM, V-28 he remarks: 


If a contradiction were now actually found in arithmetic — that would 
only prove that an arithmetic with such a contradiction in it could 
render very good service; and it will be better for us to modify our 
concept of the certainty required, than to say that it would really not 
yet have been a proper arithmetic. 


THOMAS RICKETTS 


2 Pictures, Logic, and the Limits of 
Sense in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus 


Wittgenstein’s enigmatic conception of sentences as pictures, and 
his attempt to recast logic in essentially truth-functional terms, have 
long fascinated readers of the Tractatus. I hope in this chapter to 
clarify the content and motivation of Wittgenstein’s view of sen- 
tences as pictures and to relate this conception to his views on logic. 
At the beginning of the foreword to the Tractatus, Wittgenstein tells 
his readers that the work is not a textbook, that perhaps only some- 
one who has had the thoughts it expresses will understand it. The 
foreword also suggests that the Tractatus is in large measure a 
response to, and critique of, Frege’s and Russell’s views. My strategy 
then is to examine how aspects of the Tractatus emerge against the 
backdrop of problems that Frege’s and Russell’s views posed for 
Wittgenstein. 


I THE OLD LOGIC 


Wittgenstein rejected Frege’s and Russell’s universalist conception 
of logic — what he disparaged as the old logic — while retaining their 
inchoate but guiding assumptions first that logic frames all thought, 
and second that it is possible to give a clear, completely explicit and 
unambiguous expression to the contents judged true or false. To 
begin with, let us survey some of the leading features of the old logic 
and then consider briefly some of Wittgenstein’s dissatisfactions 
with it. 

On the universalist conception of logic, the logical laws that 
mediate demonstrative inference are maximally general truths.* 
That is, they are laws that generalize over all objects, properties, 
and relations; and their formulation requires only the topic-universal 
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vocabulary needed to make statements on any topic whatsoever — for 
example, sign for conjunction and negation as well as quantifiers to 
express generality. This topic-universal vocabulary is the proprietary 
vocabulary of the science of logic and symbolizes the indefinably 
simple notions of logic, the logical constants. The quantifiers and 
variables in logical laws generalize without restriction over logical 
types. Thus, on a universalist view, there are no different universes 
of discourse for quantifiers; and no use is made of varying interpret- 
ations of a language. Indeed, Frege scorns talk of varying interpret- 
ations of sentences as a confused way of expressing what is properly 
said by the use of quantification, including quantification into predi- 
cate positions. As a result, contemporary semantic conceptions of 
logical truth and consequence are completely absent from the uni- 
versalist view. On the universalist view, then, logic is thus a science 
in its own right, one that is directed at reality in the same way that 
physics is, but at reality’s more general features.” 

Laws of logic should mediate demonstrative inference in every 
science whatsoever. On the universalist conception, the maximal 
generality of logical laws secures their universal applicability. For 
example, to prove All cats are warm-blooded, from “All cats are 
mammals,” and “All mammals are warm-blooded,” the universalist 
logician first proves the generalization: 


For all F, G and H, if all F are G, then if all G are H, all F are H. 


Here Frege understands the letters “F,” “G,” and “H” to be quanti- 
fied variables over concepts. Three applications of the logical infer- 
ence of substitution to this generalization yield an instance of it that 
contains designations for the three specialized concepts that figure 
in the premises and desired conclusion. Two applications of modus 
ponens to this instance and the premises then yield the conclusion. 
The science of logic, by dint of the generality of its fundamental 
laws, thus provides a framework that encompasses all the sciences. 
And for Frege, truth is scientific truth —- there are no truths outside of 
this framework, no truths not subject to logic. 

Frege aimed to formulate logical principles in such a way that 
their application would force the fully explicit statement of the 
premises on which any logically inferred conclusion rests. He found 
that the irregularity and ambiguity in the colloquial expression of 
topic-universal logical notions to be an obstacle to this enterprise. 
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He thus devised his logical notation, his begriffsschrift, as an alter- 
native to everyday language. Having devised the begriffsschrift, 
Frege formulates logic along the lines of a formal system via axioms 
and inference rules. Frege’s axioms are a selection of maximally 
general truths. The axioms should not themselves stand in need of 
proof: they should be self-evident in that anyone who understands 
them should simply recognize them to be true. The inference rules 
are self-evidently truth-preserving, notationally specified manipula- 
tions of begriffsschrift sentences. Although the begriffsschrift itself 
contains just the vocabulary required for the science of logic it can, 
by the addition of the requisite specialized vocabulary, be expanded 
to incorporate any science and any line of demonstrative reasoning.* 
The begriffsschrift is thus a framework for a language in which to say 
everything that can be said. Its limits are the limits of sense. 

Before proceeding to use logic to state proofs, Frege and Russell 
alike find themselves compelled to talk about logic, about their 
fundamental logical notions and about the intended construal of 
their notations. In thus erecting logic, they face what Henry Sheffer, 
in his review of the second edition of Principia Mathematica, calls 
the logocentric predicament: “In order to give an account of logic, 
we must presuppose and employ logic.”* Every statement setting 
forth an alleged fact must be subject to logic, including those that 
communicate the fundamental ideas required fully to understand 
logic. All of Frege’s and Russell’s instruction and foundational 
explanations, to the extent that they indeed communicate truths, 
must have a place in the framework that logic, on the universalist 
conception, provides for every statement. 

Just here, Frege and Russell encounter a difficulty or awkwardness 
that emerges most starkly in their discussions of type-theoretic 
distinctions. Both Frege and Russell adopt  type-theoretic 
formulations of logic in which quantificational generality, while 
intrinsically unrestricted, is also intrinsically stratified. Loosely 
speaking, in a type-theoretic formulation of logic there is one 
vocabulary of variables for generalizing over individuals, another 
for properties of individuals, still another for properties of these 
properties, and so forth; but there are no variables that generalize 
over all entities, individuals, and properties alike. As a consequence, 
it is impossible to describe this type-theoretic hierarchy within a 
type-theoretic formulation of logic. For the description of this 
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hierarchy requires the use of variables ranging over entities of differ- 
ent types, as my brief description itself exhibits. Thus, there appear 
to be facts — facts about distinctions of type — that cannot be captured 
within a type-theoretic formulation of logic.» 

Wittgenstein early on rejects a universalist conception of logic. In 
one of his first letters to Russell, he writes, “Logic must turn out to 
be of a TOTALLY different kind than another science.”° In the 
Tractatus, Wittgenstein underlines his rejection of the universalist 
conception by calling the sentences of logic tautologies that say 
nothing (6.1; 6.11). For Frege, even if the basic axioms of logic are 
self-evident, the laws of this science are not trifling; nor do they lack 
content. Furthermore, both Frege and Russell, explicitly rejecting 
Kant’s view, believe that logical proof is a source of new knowledge.’ 
Let us consider some of Wittgenstein’s dissatisfactions with Frege’s 
and Russell’s old logic. 

Wittgenstein rejects generality as the mark of the logical: “The 
mark of logical propositions is not their general validity [Allgemein- 
giiltigkeit|’* (6.1231). Frege has no overarching conception of logical 
truth or logical consequence. The closest he comes to the latter is to 
say that one truth is logically dependent on another, if it is provable 
from it and logical axioms by logical inferences.? Frege gives no 
general explanation of what makes an axiom or inference logical 
beyond generality. Indeed, Frege himself feels no need to provide a 
wholesale criterion of the logical. For his purposes, it is enough to 
display the logical on a retail basis via his particular axiomatic 
formulation of logic, a formulation he never claims to be exhaustive. 
The inadequacy of generality as a sufficient condition of the logical 
becomes salient after Russell’s paradox. For consideration of logi- 
cism within the framework of Principia Mathematica highlights the 
existence of maximally general statements that are neither provable 
nor refutable from self-evident maximally general axioms. The 
axioms of choice, infinity and reducibility are examples. Faced with 
the question unobvious, unprovable maximally general statements 
pose concerning the extent of logic, the universalist logician can 
draw a boundary only by supplementing generality with a brute 
appeal to self-evidence as a mark of a logical axiom, an appeal 
Wittgenstein finds lame (6.1271). 

More is at stake here than the nominal demarcation of the 
subject of logic. For Frege, the ability to reason, to draw 
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demonstrative inferences, plays a regulative role in thinking, 
inquiry and communication.'® Frege aims to make explicit in his 
axiomatization of logic the principles that are in some sense impli- 
cit in the exercise of this ability. As a consequence of this status, 
logical principles are rationally undeniable — their falsity cannot be 
coherently thought. In contrast, the falsity of other claims, even of 
evident truths, can be coherently thought. The universalist 
logician represents this by using logic to prove conditionals whose 
logically irrefutable antecedents contain as a conjunct the counter- 
factual assumption. This procedure is not applicable to whatever 
principles the universalist logician identifies as the principles of 
logic.** However, nothing intrinsic to these logical axioms, as the 
universalist logician construes them, explains their special status. 
Their generality cannot explain this status, especially once it is 
conceded that there are maximally general statements that are 
neither logically provable nor refutable. Nor can self-evidence 
explain this status, as the falsehood of evident non-logical truths 
can be entertained. Indeed, when we reflect on the way the ability 
to draw inferences frames any inquiry and is a precondition for 
thinking itself, it begins to look as if there can be no principles of 
inference, no logical truths on a par with other truths as the 
universalist logician puts them. 

Frege’s problematic conception of logical inference points toward 
this conclusion as well. Frege is fully aware that his presentation of 
logic as a formal system requires, in addition to logical axioms 
stated in begriffsschrift, inference rules that are set forth extra- 
systematically. He believes that inference rules in a rigorous formu- 
lation of logic should be kept to a minimum and that basic modes 
of inference should be captured by logical axioms so far as possible. 
As illustrated above, typically inference from one non-logical state- 
ment to another will be mediated by a general logical law. How- 
ever, among Frege’s inference rules is modus ponens, a rule that 
permits the inference of a singular statement from two singular 
statements. Wittgenstein believes that all logical inference has the 
immediate character of applications of modus ponens. He thinks 
that it is neither necessary nor desirable that logical inference be 
mediated by general truths. Indeed, he thinks there are no general 
laws that justify individual inferences. After all, if there were, then 
these justifications should be added to the premises for the 
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inference, leading either back again to immediate inferences 
unjustified by general laws or to the vicious regress Lewis Carroll 
observed. ** 

Wittgenstein wants an understanding of the logical connected- 
ness of sentences and the thoughts they express that makes this 
connectedness intrinsic to them. Sentences, and the thoughts they 
express, represent a reality outside of them either correctly or incor- 
rectly. Moreover, sentences represent what they do independently of 
their truth or falsity. That a sentence implies some others, contra- 
dicts others, and is independent of still others and so forth, must 
somehow be rooted in the nature of the sentence as a representation 
of reality. This approach to logical connectedness leads Wittgenstein 
to deny that there are logical principles like those Frege and Russell 
identify, to deny indeed that there is any body of theory that sets 
forth the logical connectedness of sentences (see 6.13]. On his view, 
the task of the logician is rather to make perspicuous the logical 
connections intrinsic to statements via a clear rendition of those 
statements. 


II RUSSELL’S MULTIPLE RELATION THEORY 


In the Tractatus, Wittgenstein maintains that sentences represent 
reality by modeling it. This view of sentences as models or pictures 
can be motivated as a reaction to the inadequate conception of 
representation that lies at the heart of Russell’s multiple relation 
theory of judgment. Wittgenstein’s alternative to Russell’s theory, 
nevertheless, shares with it a commitment to a correspondence 
conception of truth. 

Russell did not hold to a correspondence view of truth before 
1910. After his break with idealism in 1900, Russell espoused and 
elaborated G. E. Moore’s metaphysics of propositions as a foundation 
for logic. Russell thus embraced an atomism in which independently 
subsisting ontological atoms are combined into non-linguistic, non- 
mental complexes, Moore’s and Russell’s propositions. These prop- 
ositions are either true or false. On this view, judgment is a dyadic 
relation between minds and propositions. For Iago to judge that 
Desdemona loves Othello is for Iago to bear the relation of judging 
to a proposition that, for this example, we may take to be a complex 
in which the relation of loving joins the individual Desdemona to 
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the individual Othello. This proposition is true. Similarly, for 
Othello to judge that Desdemona loves Cassio is for Othello to bear 
the judging relation to the proposition that Desdemona loves Cassio, 
a complex in which the relation of loving joins Desdemona to Cas- 
sio. In this case, however, the proposition is false. 

For our purposes, what is noteworthy about this view of judgment 
is the absence of any fundamental notion of representation.’? There 
is no further realm of facts that inflicts truth or falsity on propos- 
itions. Instead, Moore and Russell take truth and falsity to be una- 
nalyzably simple properties of propositions. True and false 
propositions thus subsist on an ontological par; a fact — if we wish 
to use the word — is just a proposition that is true.*+ 

Russell became dissatisfied with this understanding of truth.*> He 
wanted an explanation of the difference between the truth and fal- 
sity of judgment in terms of “the presence or absence of a ‘corres- 
ponding entity’ of some sort.”'® His leading idea was that Iago’s 
judgment that Desdemona loves Othello is true, if there is a fact 
corresponding to it, and false in the absence of a corresponding fact. 
Such an account of truth promises to avoid the posit of false propos- 
itions on a par with true ones. For with it, Russell can identify the 
complex in which the relation of loving joins Desdemona to Othello 
with the fact that Desdemona loves Othello, while denying that 
there is any complex in which the relation of loving joins Desde- 
mona to Cassio. Russell thus exchanged the metaphysics of propos- 
itions for one of facts. 

This metaphysical shift obviously requires a new theory of judg- 
ment. The multiple relation theory is the alternative Russell 
proposed. There are two parts to the theory: the analysis of judgment 
and the characterization of the correspondence of judgments so 
analyzed with facts that inflict truth on some of them. The charac- 
terization of correspondence provides Russell’s account of represen- 
tation: it explains what makes a given judgment the judgment that 
such and so is the case. Russell’s theory changes considerably from 
1910 through 1913. On the 1910 and 1912 versions of the multiple 
relation analysis, the relation of judging is a multiple (as opposed to 
dyadic) relation that holds among a mind and other ontological 
items. For example, for Iago to judge that Desdemona loves Othello 
is for a tetradic relation of judging to hold among Iago, Desdemona, 
the relation of loving, and Othello respectively. The sentence “Iago 
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judges that Desdemona loves Othello” can thus be perspicuously 
rewritten as “Judges (Iago, Desdemona, Loving, Othello}.” Judg- 
ments are thus facts formed by a relation of judging. Notoriously, 
Russell never extended the multiple relation analysis to non-atomic 
judgments. *” 

The multiple relation analysis must capture the difference 
between the judgment that aRb and the judgment that bRa. To this 
end, Russell must explain why a’s bearing R to b, not b’s bearing R to 
a, is the possibility whose obtaining would verify the judgment that 
aRb. In 1912, Russell proposed the following theory: 


It will be observed that the relation of judging has what is called a “sense” or 
“direction.” We may say, metaphorically, that it puts its objects in a certain 
order, which we may indicate by means of the order of the words in the 
sentence ... Othello’s judgment that Cassio loves Desdemona differs from 
his judgment that Desdemona loves Cassio, in spite of the fact that it 
consists of the same constituents, because the relation of judging places 
the constituents in a different order in the two cases ... This property of 
having a “sense” or “direction” is one which the relation of judging shares 
with all other relations.'® 


So, on this view, the difference between s’s judging that aRb and s’s 
judging that bRa is the difference between J(s,a,R,b) and J(s,b,R,a}:*9 
two arguments of the same logical type are permuted in these 
judgment-facts. What makes this difference the difference at issue 
must be the exploitation of the intrinsic ordering of argument pos- 
itions in relations to characterize the correspondence that makes a 
judgment true: a judgment-fact of the form 


Jlx,y,¢,z) 


is true, if the relation occupying the third argument position relates 
the individual occupying the second argument position to the indi- 
vidual occupying the fourth argument position. That is, there is a 
fact in which y occupies the first argument place of ¢, and z the 
second. 

A sweeping change in Russell’s conception of relations forces him 
to give up this 1912 account of correspondence. In particular, in 1913, 
Russell became persuaded that the argument places in relations are 
not intrinsically ordered: one cannot speak generally of the first, the 
second, etc. argument position in a relation or in a complex formed by 
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a relation. Let us consider the reasons for this shift, and how Russell 
modifies his theory of judgment to attempt to accommodate it. 

Russell holds that the central error of idealism is its denial of the 
reality of relations; and throughout his career, he maintains that 
among independently subsisting ontological atoms, there are asym- 
metric relations. Now given any relation R, there is a converse 
relation S such that ySx if and only if xRy. Thus, the relation child 
of is the converse of parent of. In Principles of Mathematics, Russell 
had asked whether the proposition 


ais achild of b 


is distinct from the proposition 


b is a parent of a. 


He concluded there that they are, appealing in effect to the 
ordering of the argument positions that is intrinsic to relations.*° 
Russell thus became committed to the thesis that if an asymmetric 
relation R is among the ontological primitives, its converse is as 
well.** 


In the 1913 Theory of Knowledge manuscript, Russell reversed 
himself, deciding that the sentences “a is a child of b” and “b is a 
parent of a” are synonymous after all, that they express the same 
judgment, that if true they correspond to the same fact.?* He does 
not, however, maintain that one of these sentences should be ana- 
lyzed as a definitional abbreviation of the other, thus selecting one of 
the relations child of or parent of as the genuine ontological primi- 
tive. There can be no basis for choice here. Instead, Russell 
maintains that there is only one relation here, not two: the relational 
predicates “is a child of” and “is a parent of” name the same asym- 
metric relation. However, the sentences “a is a child of b” and “ais a 
parent of b” express distinct judgments. Russell accommodates this 
fact by denying what he had affirmed in Principles, that the sense of 
a relation is intrinsic to it: 


In a dual complex, there is no essential order as between the terms. The 
order is introduced by the words or symbols used in naming the complex, 
and does not exist in the complex itself. ... We must therefore explain the 
sense of a relation without assuming that a relation and its converse are 
distinct entities.*> 
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He continues on the next page: 


Sense is not in the relation alone, or in the complex alone, but in the 
relations of the constituents to the complex which constitute “position” 
in the complex. But these relations do not essentially put one term before 
the other, as though the relation went from one term to another; this only 
appears to be the case owing to the misleading suggestions of the order of 
words in speech or writing.”+ 


Russell’s idea here is that there are two ways an asymmetric dyadic 
relation can combine individuals into a complex. These two ways 
can be symbolized linguistically by the order in which the relata are 
mentioned in a sentence. But in denying that sense is intrinsic to 
asymmetric relations, that asymmetric relations are essentially 
“from” one relatum “to” the other, Russell denies that there is a 
general distinction between the first and second argument position 
of an asymmetric relation. We cannot, for example, speak of the first 
argument positions in the relation named by “is a child of” and 
“envies,” asking whether in two facts formed respectively by these 
two relations the first argument position is filled by the same 
individual. 

This revised conception of relations blocks Russell’s 1912 char- 
acterization of correspondence truth for judgments involving asym- 
metric relations. For this account had specified the corresponding 
complex by matching ordered argument places in judgment-facts 
and other facts, as illustrated a few paragraphs back.** Russell thus 
needs a new analysis of the judgments that aRb and bRa and a new 
account of how one of these judgments can be true and the other 
false. Very briefly, Russell proposes that, where R is asymmetric, 
the judgment that aRb is a complicated existential generalization 
asserting the existence of a complex with certain features. This 
existential generalization does not involve the relation R, but 
nevertheless is, Russell argues, true just in case it is a fact that 
aRb. There is then, on this analysis, no atomic judgment that aRb, 
only a molecular surrogate.?* However Russell might extend the 
multiple relation theory to generalizations, one problem appears 
insuperable. The reasoning Russell uses to go from the premise that 
the existentially general surrogate for the judgment that aRb is true 
to the conclusion that a really bears R to b is, on the theory’s own 
telling, inaccessible. For according to Russell’s theory, there is no 
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judgment-fact with which to identify Russell’s conclusion, since 
there is no atomic judgment that aRb. Russell’s revised conception 
of relations in the context of the multiple relation theory thus leads 
him to a desperate expedient that makes asymmetric relations 
inaccessible to cognizers as objects of judgment. 

In the October 1913 “Notes on Logic,” Wittgenstein repeatedly 
criticizes Russell’s multiple relation theory of judgment.” Summar- 
izing his critique in the opening section of NL, he says: 


When we say A judges that etc., then we have to mention a whole 
proposition which A judges. It will not do either to mention only its 
constituents, or its constituents and form, but not in the proper order. 
This shows that a proposition itself must occur in the statement that it is 
judged. 

(NL, p. 94 [z]) 


Wittgenstein does not mention the problem that asymmetric rela- 
tions poses for the theory. However, on May 20, 1913, immediately 
before Russell drafted the chapter in Theory of Knowledge in which 
he identifies relations and their converses, Wittgenstein in conver- 
sation presented Russell with objections to a previous version of the 
multiple relation theory. This chronology, combined with Russell’s 
reversal of a position that had been stable since 1903, leads me to 
suspect that Wittgenstein was the source of the synonymy argument 
against the 1912 characterization of correspondence-truth.2* My 
purposes here do not require examination of other features and 
difficulties with the 1913 version of the multiple relation theory. 
Early in 1913 Wittgenstein was moving in a very different direction. 


III THE CONCEPTION OF SENTENCES AS PICTURES 


Unlike Russell, Wittgenstein concentrated, not on a theory of judg- 
ment, but on a theory of symbolism, of the linguistic representations 
we use to express thoughts. The problem I have exposed for Russell’s 
multiple relation theory infects a Russellian view of language as 
well. On this view, atomic sentences at the bottom level of analysis 
are combinations of names of ontological atoms of different types — 
individuals, properties of individuals, dyadic relations of individuals, 
et cetera. Names are merely labels for ontological atoms with which 
we are acquainted. Somehow combinations of names of the atoms 
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into sentences (express judgments that) are rendered true or false by 
the subsistence of facts involving the named atoms. Asymmetric 
relations pose problems for this crude view of language parallel to 
those they pose for the multiple relation analysis. If predicates are 
nothing but labels for relations whose argument places are not 
ordered, then it is difficult to explain how “a is a child of b” and “b 
is a child of a” would correspond if true to different facts, while the 
formally parallel pair “a is a child of b” and “b is a parent of a” would 
correspond to the same fact. 

In his January 1913 letter to Russell, Wittgenstein announced a 
new approach to a theory of symbolism, one in which “Qualities, 
Relations (like Love), etc. are all copulae!”*? Here Wittgenstein 
breaks with the Russellian view of language by ceasing to treat unary 
and relational predicates as names of ontological atoms combined by 
a copula with names of individuals. This, I maintain, is the root of 
the conception of sentences as pictures. “Notes on Logic” presents 
Wittgenstein’s new approach in some detail. 

The crude Russellian view of language treats sentences as collec- 
tions or mixtures of names. Wittgenstein rejects such a conception of 
sentences (3.141). In NL as in the Tractatus, Wittgenstein emphasizes 
the difference between sentences and names. Unlike names, sen- 
tences are true or false because they agree or disagree with the facts, 
because they have sense (see 3.144 and NL, p. rot [8]). Sentences can 
agree or disagree with facts, because they are themselves facts. “In 
aRb it is not the complex that symbolizes but the fact that the symbol 
‘a’ stands in a certain relation to the symbol ‘b.’ Thus facts are 
symbolized by facts, or more correctly: that a certain thing is the case 
in the symbol says that a certain thing is the case in the world” (NL, 
p. 96[4]). The basic indefinably simple elements of atomic sentences 
are names and forms, forms being the linguistic correlates of the 
copulae of the January 1913 letter. Wittgenstein says: 


The indefinables in “aRb” are introduced as follows: 


“an 


a” is indefinable; 
“b” is indefinable; 


Whatever “x” and “y” may mean, “xRy” says something indefinable about 
their meaning. 
(NL, p. 99[5]) 
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In NL, Wittgenstein continues to follow Russell in treating names as 
unproblematic labels for objects. Forms are not labels; they symbol- 
ize differently: 


But the form of a proposition symbolizes in the following way: Let us 
consider symbols of the form “xRy”; to these correspond primarily pairs of 
objects, of which one has the name “x,” the other the name “y.” The x’s and 
y’s stand in various relations to each other, among others the relation 
R holds between some, but not between others. I now determine the sense 
of “xRy” by laying down: when the facts behave in regard to “xRy” so that 
the meaning of “x” stands in the relation R to the meaning of “y,” then I say 
that the [facts] are “of like sense” [gleichsinnig| with the proposition “xRy”; 
otherwise, “of opposite sense” [entgegengesetzt]; I correlate the facts to the 
symbol “xRy” by thus dividing them into those of like sense and those of 
opposite sense. To this correlation corresponds the correlation of name and 
meaning. Both are psychological. Thus I understand the form “xRy” when 
I know that it discriminates the behaviour of x and y according as these 
stand in the relation R or not. In this way I extract from all possible relations 
the relation R, as, by a name, I extract its meaning from among all possible 
things. 

(NL, p. 104[6]. See also NL, p. 95[3]) 


Consider then the form “x envies y.” Pairs of objects may or may not 
be related in various ways. One individual may envy a second or not, 
may esteem a second or not, may love a second or not. Our form 
symbolizes in that it is fixed when two individuals are so related as 
to agree with the form. We can think of this determination in terms 
of a general rule for comparing sentences of that form with the facts. 
A sentence itself is a fact, and a sentence of the form “x envies y” is a 
fact in which a name in the x-position ENVY-leftflanks a name in 
the y-position. Such a sentence agrees with the facts just in case the 
individual designated by the name in the x-position envies the indi- 
vidual designated by the name in the y-position. Otherwise, the 
sentence disagrees with the facts. That is: that “a” ENVY-leftflanks 
“by” says that a envies b. There is an arbitrariness in the use of names 
to designate objects: for example, “Iago” might have been used 
instead of “Othello” as a name for Othello. There is a similar arbi- 
trariness in connection with forms: that one name ENVY-leftflanks 
another might have been used to say that one individual esteems 
another. That a name labels a particular individual and that one 
dyadic form symbolizes a particular dyadic relation over objects are 
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both psychological contingencies in the establishment of a particu- 
lar symbolism. 

Not only may we use the holding of a dyadic relation over names 
to symbolize the holding of various dyadic relations over individuals, 
we can use a dyadic relation over individuals in different ways to 
symbolize the same facts. For example, that one name ENVY- 
leftflanks another might have been used to say that the second 
named individual envies the first named, rather than the other way 
around. The problems relations pose for the Russellian view of 
language now vanish. Consider the following two forms, xRy and 
xSy. Sloughing over use-mention niceties, suppose that we have the 
following two rules: 


(1) that xR-leftflanks y says that x is a child of y. 
(2) that xS-leftflanks y says that y is a child of x, i.e., says that x is a 
parent of y. 


These are different rules of agreement for our two forms in that a 
sentence of the form “xRy” does not say what the corresponding 
sentence of the form “xSy” says. Nevertheless, both “aRb” and 
“bSa” say that “a is a child of b.” Indeed any sentence of the form 
“xRy” says what the corresponding sentence of the form “ySx” says. 
There is then nothing that can be said using the one form that 
cannot be said using the other one. There is no more point to having 
sentences of both forms in the language than there is for having 
multiple names of the same object.*° 

The Russellian view of language assimilates the correlation of 
relational predicates to relations to the use of proper names to label 
individuals. On Wittgenstein’s alternative view, forms of sentences 
symbolize via a general rule setting forth when sentences of that 
form agree and disagree with the facts. The general rule depends on a 
structural similarity between sentences and the facts that verify 
them if they are true. In my examples above, the rule depends on 
sentences of the form x envies y being themselves facts in which a 
name bears an asymmetric dyadic relation to another name. 

So, do “child of” and “parent of” designate the same relation, or 
do they designate different relations? For Wittgenstein, the question 
is misconceived. Russell takes relations to be a type of thing — they 
are constituents of facts, objects of acquaintance, and the designata 
of names; they may themselves have properties and be the relata of 
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still further relations. All this is what the reality of relations comes 
to for him. So conceived, Wittgenstein rejects the reality of relations, 
Russell’s most cherished ontological thesis.3* Relations are not 
things, are not entities; relations cannot be labeled or designated. 
Unlike “a” and “b,” “R” is not a symbol in “aRb.” Instead, roughly 
put, the holding of a relation over objects is symbolized by the 
holding of a relation over names of those objects. But this way of 
talking is itself misleading for its use of “object” and “relation” as a 
contrasting pair of common nouns:*” 


Not. “the complex sign ‘aRb’ says that a bears R to b,” but that “a” bears a 
certain relation to “b” says that aRb. 
(TLP, 3.1432, my translation repeated from NL, p. 106[5]) 


The principle attraction of this conception of atomic sentences is its 
understanding of sense. The sense of an atomic sentence is fixed by 
rules that specify the object each name labels and by a general rule 
that specifies what sentences of that form say, that is, when sen- 
tences of that form agree with the facts. This view thus makes the 
possession of true-false poles intrinsic to atomic sentences in the 
context of a view of truth as agreement with the facts. Wittgenstein 
will exploit the essential bipolarity of atomic sentences to arrive at 
an understanding of logical connectedness. Before considering this 
understanding, we need to see how the NL account of the sense of 
atomic sentences in terms of names and forms metamorphoses into 
the Tractarian conception of sentences as pictures. 

The Tractatus on its face presents a very different conception of 
atomic or elementary sentences than NL. Here Wittgenstein no 
longer describes elementary sentences in terms of names and forms. 
Instead he says: “The elementary proposition consists of names. It is 
a connexion, a concatenation of names” (4.22). And he maintains 
that sentences are pictures. These changes are, I shall argue, more 
terminological than substantive. The Tractarian conception of sen- 
tences as pictures is more a natural deepening than a revision of the 
NL conception of sentences and representation.*# 

At the very opening of the Tractatus, Wittgenstein says that the 
world is all that is the case, the totality of facts. Remark 2 states that 
what is the case is in turn fixed by the obtaining of atomic facts or 
states of affairs (Sachverhalt). Wittgenstein explains picturing in the 
2.18. A picture is a determinate arrangement of pictorial elements. In 
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the case of elementary sentences, these pictorial elements are the 
names. At 2.15, Wittgenstein says: “That the elements of the picture 
are combined with one another in a definite way, represents that the 
things are so combined with one another”** (see also 4.0311). Witt- 
genstein calls the way the elements are arranged in a picture the 
structure of the picture, and the possibility of this arrangement of 
these elements the picture’s form of depiction or modeling 
(Abbildung). 

The 2.15s elaborate this idea of picturing. According to 2.1514, it 
is in virtue of the coordinations or correlations between names and 
objects that the configuration of names into elementary sentences 
represents a configuration of objects into a state of affairs. Just here 
Wittgenstein’s conception of picturing becomes mysterious. How 
does a correlation of pictorial elements with objects insure a corres- 
pondence between the ways that the elements can be arranged in 
pictures and the ways that objects can be arranged in states of 
affairs? Applying the conception to language, we might suppose that 
somehow the names must have the very same possibilities of 
arrangement into sentences as the objects they designate have into 
states of affairs. However, on this interpretation, elementary sen- 
tences are very unlike ordinary sentences. For the ways in which 
words are related to each other in ordinary sentences are not the 
ways in which things are related in the facts described. Indeed the 
phrasing of 3.1432 recognizes as much: “that ‘a’ bears a certain 
relation to ‘b’ says that aRb.” And Wittgenstein does conceive of 
ordinary sentences as pictures (see 4.011-4.012 and 4.016]. In add- 
ition, Wittgenstein’s contrast in the 2.16s between form of repre- 
sentation (pictorial form) and logical form suggests that strict 
identity between the ways that pictorial elements can combine into 
pictures and objects into states of affairs is not necessary for a 
picture to present a state of affairs. But if we abandon the suppos- 
ition of identity between the ways that pictorial elements may be 
arranged in pictures and things arranged in reality, it seems that 
something more than a mere correlation of pictorial elements and 
objects is required to make an arrangement of names into a repre- 
sentation of a state of affairs. 

The answer to this dilemma is that the correlations Wittgenstein 
speaks of in the 2.15s are not “mere correlations.”*> In NL, 
Wittgenstein explains how atomic sentences have sense in terms 
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of the different ways in which names and forms symbolize, in terms 
of rules of designation for names and rules of agreement for forms. In 
NL, Wittgenstein says nothing about names and designation, 
following Russell in treating names as unproblematic labels for 
objects. Just here, the Tractatus improves on the treatment of NL. 
Rules of designation and rules of agreement presuppose each other in 
the following fashion. Rules of agreement presuppose the possibility 
of correlating names with objects: that one name ENVY-leftflanks 
another says that the bearer of the first name envies the bearer of the 
second. A less obvious presupposition runs the other direction. It is 
only within sentences after the erection of rules of agreement that 
names symbolize, designate, or mean objects. There is no giving of 
names, no dubbing, apart from the erection of these rules. 

In the Tractatus, then, Wittgenstein fully appreciates these 
points and rejects Russell’s conception of names as simple labels 
for objects of acquaintance. This is indeed the significance of Witt- 
genstein’s invocation of Frege’s context principle at 3.3: “Only the 
proposition has sense; only in the context of a proposition has a 
name meaning.” The Tractatus employs two intertwined notions of 
representation distinguished in German by the verbs “vertreten” 
and “darstellen.” Names in sentences represent (vertreten) objects 
in that the names go proxy for objects in sentences (2.131; 3.203; 
3.22). Sentences in which names go proxy for objects represent 
(darstellen) situations in logical space, the holding and not holding 
of atomic facts (2.201-2.202]. In order for names to go proxy for 
objects in sentences, it must be fixed what possibilities of combi- 
nations of names into sentences present what possibilities of com- 
binations of objects into states of affairs. No mere correlation of 
names with objects makes those names into representatives of the 
objects in sentences in the absence of such a coordination of possi- 
bilities of combination. In the Tractatus, then, there are not separ- 
ate rules of designation and rules of agreement. There is for a 
language only the single rule that projects the sentences of that 
language onto reality, onto states of affairs (see 4.0141]. The rule 
does this by coordinating names and the ways that names can form 
sentences with objects and the ways that objects can form states of 
affairs. The coordinations spoken of in the 2.158 are thus thick, non- 
extensional correlations made by the rule of projection for a lan- 
guage. It is these thick correlations that constitute sentences as 
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models of reality, that give names feelers so that sentences com- 
posed of those names are laid like measuring sticks against reality. 

On this interpretation, then, relations are not among the simple 
objects of the 2.0s. Elementary sentences represent (darstellen) 
atomic facts. An atomic fact is a combination of objects in which 
the objects are related in a definite way, in which the objects “hang 
together in each other like the links of a chain” (2.03). In the analogy 
between atomic facts and chains, Wittgenstein rejects Russell’s view 
of relations as ontological atoms that have the role of joining other 
ontological atoms together into complexes. Nor is there any onto- 
logical glue linguistically symbolized by the copula that binds indi- 
viduals and relations into atomic facts. Nothing joins objects 
together into states of affairs. Instead, they have their intrinsic pos- 
sibilities of combination with each other into states of affairs. 
Pretending still that “a envies b” is an elementary sentence, this 
sentence represents one of the possibilities in which a and b can 
hang together. These possibilities are not “purely formal.” Two 
objects a and b can also hang together in that the second envies the 
first, or the second esteems the first, or the first loves the second, etc. 
Nothing in a sentence goes proxy for or names a relation. This is the 
lesson that Wittgenstein extracts from the difficulties Russell lands 
in over asymmetric relations. Rather, the atomic sentences in which 
names are representatives (vertreten) of objects represent (darstellen) 
those objects as related in a particular way. There is no vertreten of 
relations, but only the darstellen in atomic sentences of the holding 
of relations, the modeling of objects as combined in a particular way. 
Thus, the role played in NL by Wittgenstein’s distinction between 
the way that names symbolize and the way that forms symbolize is 
taken up in the Tractatus by the distinction between vertreten and 
darstellen. 

Can we think of elementary sentences on the model of “a envies b,” 
as I have been urging? 4.22 states that an elementary sentence 
consists of names. I have insisted that “a envies b” has only two 
names. There thus are more than names in this putative elementary 
sentence. Is my interpretation consistent with 4.22? Here we must 
remember that sentences are facts: the sentence in question is “a’’s 
ENVY-leftflanking “b.” This fact is a chaining together of names in a 
way entirely analogous to the way in which the state of affairs of a’s 
envying b is a combination of objects.*° 
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Examination of Wittgenstein’s distinction between form of repre- 
sentation or modeling (Form der Abbildung) and logical form illu- 
minates his conception of sentences as pictures. In NL, Wittgenstein 
assumes the correlations that give atomic sentences their sense. In 
the Tractatus, he inquires after the preconditions for these thick 
correlations. Pictures are themselves facts. Wittgenstein says that 
for a picture to model reality in the way it does it must, as a fact, 
have something in common with the reality it models. Wittgenstein 
calls this common something the form of representation (Form der 
Abbildung, of modeling) (2.17). He goes on to say that in order for a 
picture to model reality in any way at all, there is a shared minimum 
it must have in common with reality, what Wittgenstein calls logical 
form (2.18). I have already rejected the idea that shared representa- 
tional form plus thin, extensional correlations of names and objects 
explain how pictures represent, an interpretive approach that makes 
representational form entirely mysterious. To understand Wittgen- 
stein’s view here, let us take the advice which 3.1431 proffers: 


The essential nature of the propositional sign becomes very clear when we 
imagine it made up of spatial objects (such as tables, chairs, books) instead of 
written signs. 


The mutual spatial position of these things then expresses the sense of the 
proposition. 


3.1431 calls to mind the following sort of model or representation: 
the use of arrangements of blocks on a surface to represent the 
relative spatial positions of some group of things, say cars at the 
scene of an accident, to adapt an example from Wittgenstein’s pre- 
Tractatus notebooks (NB, 29.9.14, p. 7). We can specify a general rule 
that projects arrangements of blocks onto the scene of the accident 
by assigning blocks to cars and stipulating that the relative spatial 
positions of the blocks are to represent that the cars they name at the 
time of the accident had the same relative spatial positions. For 
example, that block 2 is twice as far to the right of block 1 as block 
3 is to the left along a straight line says that car 2 is twice as far to the 
right of car 1 as car 3 is to the left along a straight line. Although this 
rule of projection is salient, it is not the only one. We might use an 
arrangement of blocks to represent cars to stand in the mirror image 
of this arrangement. For example, that block 2 is twice as far to the 
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right of block 1 as block 3 is to the left along a straight line says that 
car 2 is twice as far to the Jeft of car 1 as car 3 is to the right along a 
straight line. Both of these two rules for projecting arrangements of 
blocks onto the scene of the accident exploit the same precondition: 
namely each block can stand to the other blocks in the same relative 
spatial positions that each car can stand to the other cars. Thus, any 
general rule that uniquely associates every relative spatial arrange- 
ment of blocks with a relative spatial arrangement of cars can be used 
to project arrangements of blocks onto the scene of the accident. The 
possibility of common relative spatial arrangements is the form of 
representation that enables arrangements of blocks, via either of our 
two projection rules, to model the relative spatial positions of the 
cars. Shared representational form does not then fix how a picture is 
to be compared with the depicted reality. Rather, it is the condition 
for the picture modeling the reality in the way it does — it is the 
condition for the erection of one of a family of rules of projection. 

Modeling does not require that the pictorial elements and the 
represented objects share the very same possibilities of combination. 
It only requires a formal “isomorphism” between the possible con- 
figurations of pictorial elements into pictures and of objects into 
facts. For example, consider a twenty-note melody, each produced 
at one of eight given pitches. The melody can be (correctly or incor- 
rectly) represented by a score that consists of a series of twenty dots, 
each placed on or below one of four parallel lines, a staff. Here the 
spatial order of the dots represents (darstellen) the temporal order of 
the notes; the position of the dots on the staff, the absolute pitch of 
the notes; the relative position on the staff, the relative pitch. There 
are eight pitches and eight positions on the staff. The temporal 
ordering of the notes is a discrete series, and so is the spatial ordering 
of the notes. These are the formal similarities between scores and 
melodies that are the shared form of representation, the “isomorph- 
ism-type,” that enable scores to represent melodies. As in the previ- 
ous case of the arrangements of blocks, there are alternative 
projection rules exploiting these formal similarities. For example, 
the left-to-right order of the dots might represent the earlier-to-later 
order of the notes; but the right-to-left order of the dots could repre- 
sent this equally well. 

The form of representation common to a picture and the reality it 
depicts thus guarantees that possible configurations of things can be 
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modeled by possible configurations of pictorial elements. It thus 
secures that any projection rule that exploits it uniquely associates 
possibilities for pictorial elements with possibilities for the repre- 
sented things. 2.172 states: “The picture, however, cannot represent 
[|abbilden] its form of representation [Abbildung]; it shows it forth” 
(see 4.041). In the two examples of pictures I have presented, some 
relationships among the depicted objects are not separately repre- 
sented but are built into pictures by the common form of representa- 
tion exploited by the rule of projection by means of which the 
picture represents some reality in the particular way that it does. 
For example, if an arrangement of blocks represents car 1 to the right 
of car 3 and car 2 to the right of car 1, then it automatically repre- 
sents car 2 to the right of car 3. This is so, regardless of which of our 
two sample rules is used to project the blocks. Any projection rule 
erected on the basis that the blocks and cars share the same possibil- 
ities of relative spatial position will use a transitive spatial relation 
among blocks to represent a transitive spatial relation among cars. 
This feature of the way arrangements of blocks represent arrange- 
ments of cars reveals that these arrangements of blocks do not 
represent, do not model, the transitivity of to the right of. For it is 
impossible to arrange the blocks, for example, to represent car 1 to 
the right of car 3, car 2 to the right of car 1, but car 2 not to the right 
of car 3. What a picture cannot incorrectly model, it does not model. 

Shared representational form (typically) guarantees that there are 
several ways of projecting arrangements of pictorial elements over 
the reality depicted. Furthermore, a domain of facts may be repre- 
sented in different ways by pictures whose form of representation 
differs. For, as we have seen, pictures may have more or less in 
common with what they represent. Logical form is that minimal 
formal similarity between the possibilities for pictorial elements and 
possibilities for things necessary to coordinate unambiguously the 
former with the latter: “What every picture, of whatever form, must 
have in common with reality in order to be able to represent it at 
all - rightly or falsely —is the logical form, that is, the form of reality” 
(2.18). 

How does this conception of representational and logical form 
apply to familiar sentences? Here we encounter a problem. I noted 
how the transitivity of the relation to the right of is built into the 
representation of the accident scene by the spatial models. Here a 
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transitive relation represents (darstellen) a transitive relation. How- 
ever, the syntactic relation of RIGHT-leftflanking over words is not 
transitive. Suppose we were to project sentences onto the accident 
scene via the rule: the one name RIGHT-leftflanks another says that 
the car represented by the first name is to the right of the car named 
by the second. Then, using these sentences, it seems that we could 
represent car 1 to the right of car 3, car 2 to the right of car 1, but car 
2 not to the right of car 3. But this is not a possible arrangement of 
the cars. Hence, our sentences don’t share a form of representation 
with the reality they represent (2.151). 

Wittgenstein’s answer to this problem will draw on his concep- 
tion of logic and analysis. Briefly, sentences can represent one car to 
the right of another without use of a transitive relation. However, 
the attempt to represent car 1 to the right of car 3, car 2 to the right of 
car 1, but car 2 not to the right of car 3 will be a sentence that 
represents nothing, a sentence that is a sinnios [senseless] contradic- 
tion (see the 4.46s). This in turn will require that the sentences that 
represent one car to the right of another be molecular sentences. 
These sentences do not model one car’s being to the right of another. 
Instead, they represent this situation by modeling some underlying 
state of affairs, by analyzing to the right of in terms of some more 
basic way that things can be combined. It is a condition of this 
analysis that the sentence that, so to speak, asserts an instance of 
the transitivity of to the right of be a tautology.>’ 


IV LOGICAL INTERCONNECTEDNESS 


“A sentence is a sentential sign in its projective relation to the 
world” (3.12). We have seen what this projective relation comes to 
in the case of elementary sentences. Names together with their 
possibilities of combination into sentential signs are correlated with 
things and their possibilities of combination into states of affairs. 
The possibility of such a correlation is secured by the form of repre- 
sentation the sentential signs share with reality. This correlation 
projects the sentential signs onto reality, making them models of 
reality. Each sentence, like a tableau vivant (4.0311), presents a 
possible state of affairs. The sentence agrees with reality, if the state 
of affairs it presents actually obtains. It disagrees with reality, if the 
presented state of affairs does not actually obtain. 
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The conception of elementary sentences as pictures makes their 
agreement or disagreement with reality — their possession of true— 
false poles, of sense — intrinsic to them. These intrinsic true-false 
poles make it possible to form other sentences that are truth- 
functions of elementary sentences. A truth-function of elementary 
sentences arises from a truth-operation on the true—false poles of 
elementary sentences: the sense of the truth-function, its conditions 
for agreement with reality, are fixed by the truth-operation in terms 
of the obtaining or not of the states of affairs presented by the 
elementary sentences. So, for example, negation is a truth-operation 
that reverses the sense of a sentence: the negation of a sentence 
agrees with reality just in case the negated sentence disagrees. And 
the conjunction of several sentences agrees with reality just in case 
each of the conjoined sentences does. As these formulations make 
evident, truth-operations are not restricted in application to elemen- 
tary sentences. Truth-operations can be iterated to obtain from 
truth-functions of elementary sentences further truth-functions of 
those elementary sentences (see 5.31). In this way, then, the concep- 
tion of a sentence as a sentential sign in its projective relation to the 
world is extended from elementary sentences to truth-functions of 
these so that, as Wittgenstein puts it in NL, “Molecular propositions 
contain nothing beyond what is contained in their atoms; they add 
no material information above that contained in their atoms” (NL, 
p. 98 [11]). 

Wittgenstein’s use of the now familiar truth-table notation in the 
4.48 is designed to bring out this conception of truth-functionally 
compound sentences. Wittgenstein does not introduce truth-tables 
as a metalinguistic device to calculate the logical properties of object 
language sentences. Wittgenstein’s truth-tables are object language 
expressions — they are expressions of truth-functions of elementary 
sentences, an alternative to Russell’s or Frege’s notation. 
Wittgenstein believes that Russell’s notation misleads, for it nota- 
tionally tempts us to think of the sentential connectives “—” and “v” 
as representing a property of or relation over items signified by 
sentences (see NL, p. 98 [10]). The truth-table notation does not carry 
any such temptation with it (4.441). Letting “p” and “q” stand in for 
elementary sentences, Russell expresses the disjunction of p with 
the negation of q by “p v ~q.” Using the truth-table notation, 
Wittgenstein replaces this sentential sign with the sentential sign: 
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MmHyHd 
tHyomye 
GmyH7a 


A row of “T”s and “F”s underneath the elementary sentences 
indicates a truth-possibility of these sentences. For example, the 
second row indicates the possibility that the state of affairs 
presented by “p” obtains and that presented by “q” does not obtain. 
The four rows of “T”s and “F”s then exhaust the truth-possibilities 
of these sentences. Marking a row with “T” in the rightmost final 
column signifies that the truth-functionally compound sentence 
agrees with the indicated truth possibility. So, in the example, the 
truth-function agrees with reality if the second truth-possibility is 
realized, if “p” is true and “q” false. Marking a row with “F” indi- 
cates disagreement (see 4.43). Our example sentence is thus an 
expression of agreement and disagreement with the truth- 
possibilities of “p” and “q” (4.4; 4.431]. The complex of “T”s and 
“F’s in one of Wittgenstein’s tabular sentential signs — or Russell’s 
sentential connectives with scope demarcating parentheses — are 
used to express a particular truth-function of the contained elemen- 
tary sentences. Signs for logical operations do not then symbolize as 
the expressions in elementary sentences do. In particular, their use 
requires no coordinations of names and objects in addition to those 
that project elementary sentences onto reality. Signs for logical 
operations are thus a sort of punctuation (5.4611). 

Suppose we have a body of elementary sentences and the sen- 
tences that are truth-functions of these.3* We can characterize a 
notion of sense over all these sentences that provides an overarching 
notion of logical consequence. The truth-grounds or truth- 
conditions of a sentence are those truth-possibilities of elementary 
sentences that would verify the sentence. When all the truth- 
grounds of one sentence q are also truth-grounds of another sentence 
p, then (the truth) of p follows from (the truth) of q and we can say 
that the sense of p is contained in the sense of q (see 5.11-5.128)]. 
Furthermore, if p and q have the same truth-grounds, they are the 
same truth-function of the same elementary sentences. They thus 
stand in the same projective relation to reality and so have the same 
sense. They are notational variants of the same sentence (5.141). 
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On this view of consequence, there is no call to appeal to general 
laws — to the universalist logician’s maximally general, topic- 
universal truths — to justify the inference of one sentence from 
another. All inference has the immediate character that, for Frege, 
characterizes applications of modus ponens. Moreover, the justifica- 
tion for any inference is not stated by any generalization.*® Rather, 
inference is grounded in the sentences themselves, in the structures 
of the sentences that ensure that the truth-grounds of all the prem- 
ises are also truth-grounds of the conclusion: 


If p follows from q, I can conclude from q to p; infer p from q. 
The method of inference is to be understood from the two propositions alone. 
Only they themselves can justify the inference. 


Laws of inference, which — as in Frege and Russell — are to justify the 
conclusions, are senseless [sinnlos] and would be superfluous. 


All inference takes place a priori. 
(5.132) 


Among the truth-functions of a group of elementary sentences is the 
extreme case of a truth-function that is verified by all the truth- 
possibilities of the elementary sentences. Such a truth-function, 
being true under all conditions (unconditionally true}, has no truth- 
conditions and represents no possibility of the obtaining or not of 
states of affairs. It thus lacks sense (sinnJos), without being nonsense 
(unsinnig) (4.4618). These truth-functions are Wittgenstein’s 
tautologies. The iterated applicability of truth-operations to elemen- 
tary sentences sufficient to yield all truth-functions of them insures 
the existence of sentential signs that are thus unconditionally true. 
Tautologies then are sentence-like formations, notational artifacts 
in which, as Wittgenstein puts it, the conditions for agreement with 
the world of the component sentences cancel each other (4.462). 
Parallel remarks hold for contradictions, for a truth-function of 
elementary sentences that is falsified by all its truth-possibilities. 
Tautologies are the sentences of logic, the truths of logic (6.1). The 
distinction in the old logic between the self-evident logical axioms 
and their deductive consequences disappears; all logical truths 
are on a par (6.127). On the universalist conception, logical laws 
are substantive generalizations that mediate inferences over the 
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sentences of the various special sciences. In contrast, Wittgenstein’s 
tautologies say (represent) nothing. Moreover, as we have seen, they 
play no essential role in proofs in mediating inferences among sen- 
tences with sense (6.122). There is, though, this connection between 
inference and logical sentences: if p follows from q, then the material 
conditional 


If q then p 


is a tautology. 

Wittgenstein’s extension of the conception of sentences as pic- 
tures from elementary sentences to truth-functions of these thus 
appears to contain at least a partial understanding logical connected- 
ness. Intrinsic to elementary sentences are their true—false poles; and 
with this comes the possibility of forming sentences that are truth- 
functions of the elementary ones. Wittgenstein characterizes in 
truth-functional terms a notion of sense containment over these 
truth-functions that is simultaneously a notion of consequence. 
Here then is a notion of consequence grounded in an understanding 
of how truth-functions of elementary sentences represent reality. 
This notion of consequence does justice to the special status of logic, 
for it avoids the posit of logical laws, of a subject matter for logic. 

Wittgenstein audaciously maintains that this understanding of 
logical connectedness is exhaustive: when one sentence follows 
from another, they are truth-functions of elementary sentences, 
and the sense of the second contains the sense of the first. To this 
end, Wittgenstein explains quantificational generality in truth- 
functional terms. Briefly and roughly, a universal generalization is 
the result of applying the truth-operation of conjunction to a class of 
sentences given by a sentential variable. An example of a sentential 
variable is a sentence in which an expression has been replaced by a 
blank, leaving a sentential form or function. The sentential variable 
has as values any sentence that would result from filling the blank 
with a syntactically admissible expression. So “(Vx)¢x” is the con- 
junction of all sentences of the form “¢x,” all sentences that result 
from uniformly filling the blank “x” with a syntactically admissible 
expression*® (see 3.318, 5.5018, 5.528]. Furthermore, Wittgenstein 
eliminates the identity sign from sentences that represent reality, 
using instead identity and difference of names to express identity 
and difference of objects (5.53). Wittgenstein thus construes the 
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incontestable core of Frege’s and Russell’s logic — quantificational 
logic plus identity — in his truth-functional terms. 

Although Wittgenstein’s conception of elementary sentences as 
pictures makes their true—false poles intrinsic to them, nothing in 
this conception requires that elementary sentences be independ- 
ent of each other. Indeed, the spatial models he uses to communi- 
cate his conception are sentences that fail to be independent. For 
consider again the representation of the relative positions of five 
cars in an intersection by spatial arrangements of five blocks of 
wood: the truth of any such representation precludes the truth of 
any other. However, the conjunction of any two such representa- 
tions fails to be a contradiction, as Wittgenstein characterizes 
contradiction. If such sentences count as elementary sentences, 
the truth-functional characterization of logical connectedness fails 
to be exhaustive. While sharply criticizing the universalist 
logician’s account of the applicability of logic (see the 5.55s], 
Wittgenstein retains the idea that logical connectedness must be 
understood in “formal” terms, in terms that do not draw on the 
particular content that distinguishes various sentences. An 
exhaustive account of logical connectedness in Wittgenstein’s 
truth-functional terms delivers just such an understanding. He 
accordingly imposes the requirement of logical independence on 
elementary sentences. 

There is another pressure shaping Wittgenstein’s conception of 
elementary sentences. On Wittgenstein’s conception of truth as 
agreement with reality, the sense of a sentence is the possible situ- 
ation in logical space it represents (2.202; 4.031). Wittgenstein’s talk 
of logical space alludes to the logical connectedness of sentences. On 
the universalist conception of logic, the basic laws of the maximally 
general science embrace every science —- there is just one logic. 
Again, while Wittgenstein rejects the universalist account of the 
way in which logic frames every claim, he adheres to the idea of a 
single framework embracing every sentence (see 6.124). There is just 
one logical space in which every sentence with sense determines a 
location. Each sentence with sense is related to every other, if only 
by the relation of independence. 

This theme underlies the so-called argument for simple objects at 
2.0201-2.0212. Every sentence with sense must have a fully deter- 
minate sense in order to determine a location in logical space. In 
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particular, there can be no factual (statable) presuppositions for the 
truth or falsehood of a sentence, for the situation it represents to 
obtain or not. Any such alleged presupposition, being required for 
the truth of the sentence, is a part of the sense of the sentence. Once 
we count the presupposition as a part of the sense of the sentence, 
we are forced to recognize a scope ambiguity in what we had taken 
to be the negation of the original sentence.** 

Sentences of everyday language do carry with them apparent 
existential presuppositions: they say something, and so have a 
truth-value, only if the names occurring in them designate items. 
Indeed, the spatial models Wittgenstein calls to our attention have 
such apparent existential presuppositions. For example, a formula- 
tion of the rule projecting my envisioned spatial models to the 
accident scene will contain designations of the five cars there. Thus 
projected, these models seem to presuppose the existence of these 
cars. As Wittgenstein views matters, the five blocks of wood func- 
tion as designations of complexes. The existence of these complexes 
is a matter of other relatively simpler items being related in a certain 
way. These facts, whose obtaining constitutes the existence of the 
complex, can be set forth in sentences. The sense of these sentences 
is contained in the sense expressed by the original model. If one of 
the putatively designated complexes does not exist — if one of these 
sentences is false — then the original model is simply false, not 
nonsensical (without truth-value) (3.24). We can thus clarify what 
the original model says by use of a sentence that replaces designa- 
tions of complexes by sentences describing their constitution.** This 
clarifying replacement for the original model may itself carry further 
apparent existential presuppositions. These can be handled simi- 
larly. As the original model does represent a situation in logical 
space, does have a determinate sense, it must be possible to express 
that sense in an entirely explicit way without using a designation of 
any complex. 

The existence of the objects meant by the names that occur in 
such fully analyzed expressions of the original sense (3.201) is not 
then a matter of other objects being related in some way. But why 
can’t there be sentences that assert the existence of these objects, 
sentences that would then express existential presuppositions of 
fully analyzed sentences? Such sentences would be like those 
Russell discusses in Principles of Mathematics that say that each 
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term, each entity, has being. Russell notes the special status of 
such sentences: 


If A be any term that can be counted as one, it is plain that A is something, 
and therefore that A is. A is not must always be either false or meaningless. 
For if A were nothing, it could not be said to be. A is not implies that there is 
aterm A whose being is denied, and hence that A is. Thus unless A is not be 
an empty sound, it must be false - whatever A may be, it certainly is.*? 


So, where “A” is a name that occurs in a fully analyzed sentence, 
could there be a sentence “A is” that asserts the existence of A? 

As Russell argues, such sentences would presuppose their own 
truth. But for this very reason, the admission of such sentences 
violates Wittgenstein’s understanding of truth as agreement with 
facts. Sentences are pictures of reality that are true or false in virtue 
of their agreement or disagreement with reality. This view of repre- 
sentation underlies Wittgenstein’s insistence on the bipolar charac- 
ter of any representation, his identification of the possession of sense 
(representing a possible situation) with the possession of a truth- 
value. The true-false poles of a picture cannot be pulled apart: a 
picture that in fact agrees with reality might have disagreed, and 
vice versa. As I noted in the discussion of representational form in 
Section III above, what cannot be incorrectly modeled by a picture is 
not modeled by it at all: 


The picture represents what it represents, independently of its truth or 
falsehood, through the form of representation. 
(2.22) 


Wittgenstein’s view thus rules out representations that presuppose 
their own truth. For to admit a representation that presupposes its 
own truth is to admit a representation whose truth does not consist 
in its agreement with reality, a picture whose truth can be recog- 
nized without comparing it with reality (2.223-2224; 3.04-3.05]. No 
subject-predicate sentence, no representation with true—false poles 
can then represent that a simple object exists and thus state a 
presupposition of a fully analyzed sentence. 

In sum, on Wittgenstein’s view of sentences as logically intercon- 
nected pictures, a sentence — a sentential sign in its projective rela- 
tion to the world — shows how things stand if it is true, and says that 
they do so stand (4.022). In thus determining a location in logical 
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space, with each sentence the whole of logical space must be given 
(3.42). Logical space is given by what any sentence has in common 
with any other, by the general form of sentences. Wittgenstein 
announces with a great fanfare at 4.5 that the general form shared 
by the sentences of any language, by sentences expressing any pos- 
sible sense, is: such and such is the case (Es verhdlt sich so und so). 
The sense any sentence expresses can be expressed by a truth- 
function of independent elementary sentences; this truth-function 
will stand in the same projective relation to the world. Such fully 
explicit representations make patent the logical relationships that 
bind the situations represented into one logical space. A sentence is 
then a truth-function of elementary sentences (see 5 and 6). This is 
what any representation shares with any other; this is their essence 
(5.47-5.472). The iterated application of truth operations to the 
totality of logically independent elementary sentences thus fixes 
the limits of sense (4.51). 


V THROWING AWAY THE LADDER 


Wittgenstein’s thought in the Tractatus begins with the idea that 
our sentences are logically interconnected representations that are 
made true or false by what is the case. As I have presented it, the 
Tractatus is an attempt to work out what this idea requires of 
language on the one side and the world on the other. But what sort 
of understanding here does the Tractatus in the end deliver? 

The Tractatus opens with a refinement of Russell’s metaphysics 
of facts. The 1s introduce a notion of fact: the world is all that is the 
case, the totality of facts. The metaphysics of objects and atomic 
facts sketched in the 2.0s develops this notion of fact: what is the 
case is the obtaining of atomic facts, and atomic facts are combi- 
nations of objects. Let us consider briefly what Wittgenstein says by 
way of characterizing this combination. At 2.011 Wittgenstein tells 
us that it is essential to objects that they can be constituents of 
atomic facts. 2.012 repeats much the same idea: “In logic nothing 
is accidental, if a thing can occur in an atomic fact the possibility of 
that atomic fact must already be prejudged in the thing.” In contrast 
to what is essential to objects, what is accidental is whatever 
happens to be the case, the facts; and any fact about an object is a 
matter of its being combined with other objects into atomic facts. As 
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2.012 indicates, an object’s possibilities of combination with others — 
what Wittgenstein calls the form of the object (2.0141) — is not a 
matter of the object’s being combined with others. An object’s form 
is not a fact about it; rather “objects contain the possibility of all 
states of affairs [Sachlage]” (2.014). 

Wittgenstein’s discussion of the simplicity of objects in the 2.02s 
elaborates on this priority of objects to atomic facts. Wittgenstein 
calls objects the substance of the world (2.021), and at 2.0271 he tells 
us: “The object is the fixed, the existent [Bestehende]; the configur- 
ation is the changing, the variable |Unbestdndige].” This talk of 
change and instability, with its temporal connotations, should not 
be taken literally. 2.024 makes this clear: “Substance is what exists 
[bestehen] independently of what is the case.” The alterations Witt- 
genstein has in mind in 2.0271 are the differences in configurations 
of objects that distinguish various conceivable worlds (gedachte 
Welt) from the actual (wirklich) one (see 2.022). Traditionally, a 
substance is the subject of change, is what endures through change 
of properties. Behind various elaborations of this notion of substance 
lies the following idea: change can be intelligibly conceived only 
against a backdrop of something constant against which the change 
occurs. Wittgenstein’s talk of substance in the 2.028 alludes to this 
philosophical theme. However, Wittgenstein’s point is that any con- 
ception of fact, of what is the case, requires as a backdrop a concep- 
tion of what might be, even if it is not, the case. So, in the 
metaphysics limned in the 2.0s we have necessities — the forms of 
objects — that determine the range of possibilities, possibilities of 
combination of objects into atomic facts. What is the case, the facts, 
the world, is then fixed by the atomic facts that obtain. 

This discussion of the metaphysics of the 2.0s, a discussion that 
draws heavily on Wittgenstein’s own rhetoric, is dangerously mis- 
leading. It ineluctably suggests by its very grammar that the deter- 
mination of the range of possibilities by the forms of objects is itself 
some sort of fact. Furthermore, talk of atomic facts as obtaining or 
not obtaining — see 2, 2.04-2.06, and 4.21 — reifies possibilities and 
treats actualization as a property that some possibilities possess. We 
have already observed that, on the conception of fact presented in the 
2.08, an object’s form is not any sort of fact about it. Moreover, it is 
clear that Wittgenstein does not countenance possibilia in his ontol- 
ogy. To do so would undermine the identification at 2.01 of atomic 
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facts with combinations of objects: “In the atomic fact the objects are 
combined in a definite way” (2.031). Their being related in a deter- 
minate way, their being configured thus and so, constitutes the 
obtaining of the atomic fact. The obtaining is not a property that 
the combination of objects has or lacks. So, if an atomic fact does not 
obtain, there is nothing, no entity, that fails to obtain. This conclu- 
sion is reinforced from another textual direction. The reification of 
possible atomic facts would make them independent of what is the 
case. They would then play the role that the 2.02s unambiguously 
assigns to objects. Indeed, Wittgenstein calls attention to the oddity 
of his talk of atomic facts obtaining by using the same word here, 
bestehen, as he uses in the 2.028 to contrast objects with atomic facts. 

Wittgenstein’s rhetoric in the 2.0s is carefully calculated both to 
limn a metaphysical picture and simultaneously to cancel the 
incompatible implicatures that any presentation of this metaphysics 
carries with it. What I have called careful calculation may, however, 
with equal justice, be labeled philosophical incoherence. True state- 
ments set forth facts. If there are no facts as to how objects, by virtue 
of their forms, contain the possibility of all situations, there is no 
description of the role that objects play in Wittgenstein’s metaphys- 
ics. And no description means, after a fashion, no conception. We 
think that we have grasped the metaphysics Wittgenstein sketches 
in the 2.0s. When subsequently we reflect on Wittgenstein’s words, 
on the view we take these words to convey, we realize that, on their 
own telling, they do not communicate a view at all. Wittgenstein’s 
words pull themselves apart. We have then in the 2.0s a version of 
the difficulty I noted earlier in Section I above in connection with 
Frege’s and Russell’s explanation of type-theoretic distinctions. 
Wittgenstein is acutely aware of this feature of his rhetoric. The 
rendition of the metaphysics of facts in the 2.0s is not intended to 
stand on its own as a piece of metaphysical theorizing.*+ 

At the most general level, a view of truth as agreement with 
reality makes the notion of a sentence (representation) and of a fact 
interdependent: facts are what are representable in sentences and so 
are what make these sentences true or false. There is no conception 
of a fact, of something’s being the case, that is not representable in 
sentences — this would be a fact that is not a truth. Our purchase on 
both these notions comes through the use of the logically connected 
sentences of language to make claims, to express thoughts. Thus in 
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the Tractatus numbering scheme the first comment on 2 is 2.1, “We 
make to ourselves pictures of facts.” 

We have the ability to construct languages capable of expressing 
every sense, of representing every possibility (4.002). Each sentence 
with sense depicts a possible situation in logical space and says, 
correctly or incorrectly, that the represented situation obtains 
(4.022). To understand a sentence is to be acquainted with the situ- 
ation it represents (4.021}, to know what is the case, if the sentence is 
true (4.024). This understanding is not, however, itself a piece of 
knowledge, something that might be set forth in some further sen- 
tence. Rather, to understand a sentence is to be in a position to see 
what sentences follow from it and what ones are independent of it. 
To understand a sentence is thus to be able to discriminate the 
possibility it represents from other possibilities. To make these dis- 
criminations is not to discover anything to be the case. On the 
contrary, only against the backdrop of these discriminations is there 
such a thing as saying something, as identifying how things do stand. 

Accordingly, there is no sentence that says that it is a possibility 
that Desdemona loves Othello. There is only the sentence that says 
that Desdemona loves Othello. But the sentence, “Desdemona loves 
Othello,” in saying what it does, in making sense, displays the 
possibility of Desdemona’s loving Othello. We have no purchase on 
the notion of possibility except that given in the discrimination of 
possible situations in logical space that constitutes the understand- 
ing of language. There is then no explanation for the possibility of 
Desdemona’s loving Othello — for our sample sentence’s making 
sense — that goes beyond translating this sentence by some other 
that perhaps gives more perspicuous expression to the same 
sense. 5.525 tells us: 


Certainty, possibility or impossibility of a state of affairs [Sachlage] are not 
expressed by a proposition but by the fact that an expression is a tautology, a 
significant proposition or a contradiction. 


That precedent to which one would always appeal, must be present in the 
symbol itself. 
(See also 3.4) 


The task of the logician is not to identify logical truths. Rather, it is 
to devise a perspicuous notation for the expression of the sentences 
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of the sciences. When one sentence follows from another, then the 
sense of the former — the situation it represents — is contained in the 
sense of the latter. This relationship should be patent in the expres- 
sion that each receives in a logical notation: “we can get on without 
logical propositions, for we can recognize in an adequate notation 
the formal properties of the propositions by mere inspection” (6.22. 
See also 6.1233 and the 5.138]. We saw in §4 how Wittgenstein’s 
truth-functional understanding of logical connectedness articulates 
this theme. We find here, however, no theory of logical connected- 
ness, no sentences that say one sentence follows from another. 
Beyond the development of the notation, there is merely what Witt- 
genstein takes to be the journeyman’s labor of working out “mech- 
anical expedient|s] to facilitate the recognition of tautology, where it 
is complicated” (6.1262). 

The say-show distinction links the metaphysics of the 2.0s with 
Wittgenstein’s view of sense and logic. We saw how the 2.0s contrast 
what is essential to objects, their possibilities of combination, with 
what is accidental to them, their configuration into atomic facts. 
Wittgenstein calls what is essential to objects their internal proper- 
ties, and what is accidental to them their external or material prop- 
erties (2.01231). It is clear that in speaking of internal and external 
properties, Wittgenstein does not mean that there are two kinds of 
property possessed by objects, two sorts of facts concerning them. 
We have here another instance of Wittgenstein’s unavoidably decep- 
tive rhetoric. An object’s possibilities of combination are not, prop- 
erly speaking, properties possessed by objects. 2.0231 makes this 
point: “The substance of the world can only determine a form and 
not any material properties. For these are first presented [darstellen| 
by propositions — first formed by the configuration of objects.” 
2.0232 tersely restates this point in a way designed to offset the 
lingering insinuation that forms are another sort of property: 
“Roughly speaking: objects are colourless.” 

How then is the contrast between internal properties/form and 
external properties/fact to be understood? The mention of sentences 
in 2.0231 points toward the 4s, especially the 4.12s where Wittgen- 
stein returns to this issue in his discussion of showing and saying. 4.1 
states, “A proposition presents [darstellen|] the existence and non- 
existence of atomic facts.” In the 4.118, Wittgenstein’s emphasis is 
on what sentences represent, the possibilities whose obtaining is 
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investigated by the sciences. In the 4.128, the focus shifts to what 
sentences do not represent: 


Propositions cannot represent the logical form: this mirrors itself in the 
propositions. 


That which mirrors itself in language, language cannot represent [darstellen]. 
That which expresses itself in language, we cannot express by language. 
The propositions show the logical form of reality. 


They exhibit it. 
(4.121) 


I noted earlier how there are no sentences that represent the exist- 
ence of simple objects. Just as there is no conception of a possible 
fact save as a situation in logical space representable by a sentence, 
there is no conception of a constituent of a possible atomic fact, of an 
object, save as what is meant by the names that can occur in fully 
analyzed sentences.*> The existence of these objects is something 
that is shown: “Thus a proposition ‘fa’ shows that in its sense the 
object a occurs, two propositions ‘fa’ and ‘ga’ that they are both about 
the same object” (4.1211). Similarly there are no sentences that 
represent the internal properties of objects. These are mirrored in 
language by the possibilities of combination by names into sen- 
tences — this is how they are linguistically formulated. 

The distinction between internal and external properties is the 
distinction between what is mirrored in language and what the 
sentences of language represent. The incoherence of the 2.0s is thus 
overcome by the say-show distinction elaborated in the 4.128. We 
are led to the say-show distinction by the way that the earlier 
remarks pull themselves apart. At this point, we can throw away 
the earlier remarks: there is no theory of the constitution of the 
world, no ontological theory with the generality to which Russell’s 
theory of types aspires. The pursuit of theory, of description, of 
representation at this level of generality is the pursuit of an illusion. 

Of course, this talk of what is said and what is shown itself 
misleads, just like the earlier talk of internal and external properties. 
It suggests that there are two kinds of fact: the garden variety facts 
set forth in true sentences and extraordinary facts about the consti- 
tution of any possible world shown by sentences. 4.1212 counteracts 
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this grammatical insinuation: “What can be shown, cannot be said.” 
Cora Diamond has persuasively urged that it is a mistake to think of 
what is shown as deep, ineffable, necessary truths about reality. Such 
an understanding of what is shown, she says, makes Wittgenstein 
chicken out: on the chickening-out interpretation, what is shown is 
“this whatever-it-is, the logical form of reality, some essential fea- 
ture of reality, which reality has all right, but which we cannot say or 
think it has.”4° She continues: “What counts as not chickening out 
is then this, roughly: ... to throw away in the end the attempt to take 
seriously the language of ‘features of reality.’” As I have stressed, on 
a resolute, consistently applied conception of truth as agreement 
with reality, there are no facts about or features of reality that 
sentences cannot represent, no ineffable truths. Rather, the attempt 
to say what is shown leads to nonsense, to what we on reflection 
recognize to be plain gibberish — “’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
did gyre and gimble in the wabe” — sentence-like formations in 
which some signs have been given no significance (see 6.53). 

There is no resolution of the incoherence of Wittgenstein’s rhet- 
oric of saying and showing parallel to the gloss that the say-show 
distinction offers of earlier talk of internal and external properties: 
the difference between what is said and what is shown is, as it were, 
neither sayable nor shown. In the context of the 4.18, the incoher- 
ence in Wittgenstein’s rhetoric here draws us away from the illusory 
goal of saying what can only be shown to the activity of saying 
clearly what can be said, the activity of philosophy (4.112). In saying 
clearly what can be said, we serve the interests that had led us to 
aspire to a general description of the constitution of the world. In 
particular, by saying clearly what can be said, philosophy 


should limit the unthinkable from within the thinkable. 
(4.114) 


It will mean the unspeakable [das Unsagbare] by clearly displaying 
[darstellen] the speakable. 


(4.115) 


The Tractatus imagines an attempt to think through at the most 
general level what a conception of sentences as logically intercon- 
nected representations of reality requires.t” At its opening, it pre- 
sents what appears to be an alternative theory to Russell’s flawed 
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one. We see through this appearance, when we realize that on the 
theory’s own apparent telling, there can be no such theory. When we 
throw away the ladder, we give up the attempts to state what this 
conception of representation and truth demands of language and the 
world, give up trying to operate at an illusory level of generality, 
without however rejecting the conception of truth as agreement 
with reality. Rather, we understand what this conception comes 
to, when we appreciate how what can be said can be said clearly, 
when we appreciate the standard of clarity set by the general form of 
sentences.** 


NOTES 


1. I shall focus on Frege’s version of the universalist conception, as it is 
clearer and better motivated than Russell’s. Most of the features of 
Frege’s views that I highlight have parallels in Russell. 

2. For Frege’s expression of this viewpoint see Die Grundgesetze der Arith- 
metik (Jena: H. Pohle, 1893), vol. 1, Vorwort, p. xv, and also “Logik” 
(1897), Nachgelassene Schriften, ed. Hans Hermes, Friedrich Kambartel, 
and Friedrich Kaulbach (Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 2nd ed., 1983), p. 139. 
Russell encapsulates the universalist conception in Introduction to 
Mathematical Philosophy (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1919), p. 169. 

3. See Gottlob Frege, Begriffsschrift (Halle: L. Nebert, 1879), Vorwort, p. vi. 

4. Henry M. Sheffer, “Review of Whitehead, Alfred North, and Russell 
Bertrand, Principia Mathematica, vol. I, 2nd. ed., 1925,” Isis 8 (1926), 
p. 228. 

5. Benno Kerry raises a form of this objection against Frege. For a lucid 
discussion of the difficulty Frege faces here, see Michael Resnik, 
“Frege’s Theory of Incomplete Entities,” Philosophy of Science 32 
(1965). For defenses of Frege’s concept—object distinction against these 
objections, see Cora Diamond, “What Does a Concept-Script Do?,” in 
The Realistic Spirit: Wittgenstein, Philosophy, and the Mind 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1991) and my “Generality, Meaning, and 
Sense in Frege,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly 67 (1986), pp. 172-95. 

6. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Letters to Russell, Keynes and Moore, G. H. von 
Wright, ed. (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1974), letter of June 
22, 1912, p. 10. 

7. For a trenchant discussion of Wittgenstein’s use of the word 
“tautology,” see Burton Dreben and Juliet Floyd, “‘Tautology’: How 
Not to use a Word,” Synthese 87.1 (1991), pp. 23-49. 

8. Quotations are from the C. K. Ogden translation of the Tractatus. 
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Il. 
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I3. 


14. 


I5. 
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. Gottlob Frege, “Uber die Grundlagen der Geometrie” (1906 series), 


Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematiker-Vereinigung 15 (1906), 
p. 424. 

Frege brings out the regulative status of logical principles in Die Grund- 
gesetze der Arithmetik, Vorwott, esp. pp. Xvi-xix. 

Frege affirms the conceivable falsehood of the allegedly self-evident 
axioms of Euclidean geometry, contrasting them with logical laws, in 
Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik (Breslau: W. Koebner, 1884), §14. 
Russell’s 1903 views on the inconceivability of the falsity of logical 
principles converge with Frege’s. See Principles of Mathematics 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1937 [1903]], §17, p. 15. Russell 
cannot, I think, sustain this view when, faced with the difficulty of 
justifying the axiom of reducibility, he opines that a logical axiom may 
be justified by its consequences. See “The Regressive Method of Dis- 
covering the Premises of Mathematics” (1907) and “The Theory of 
Logical Types” (1910), §vii, both reprinted in Bertrand Russell, Essays 
in Analysis, Douglas Lackey, ed. (New York: George Braziller, 1973). 
Lewis Carroll, “What the Tortoise Said to Achilles,” Mind ns. 
4 (1895). 

Russell’s theory of denoting concepts in Principles of Mathematics, the 
theory rejected in the 1905 paper “On Denoting,” does introduce a 
representation-theoretic element into Russell’s theory of propositions. 
See G. E. Moore, “The Nature of Judgment,” Mind n.s. 8, esp. pp. 180-1 
and 192; and G. E. Moore, “Truth and Falsity,” Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, James Mark Baldwin, ed. (London: Macmillan, 1901), 
vol. 2, p. 717. For Russell’s statement of this point, see “Meinong’s 
Theory of Complexes and Assumptions,” in Essays in Analysis, esp. 
pp. 75-6 (original publication in Mind, 1904). This paper reveals that 
Russell is from the outset uneasy with Moore’s treatment of truth as just 
another unanalyzably simple concept. See also Russell’s discussion of 
truth in Principles of Mathematics, §52, pp. 48-9. 

For a discussion of the philosophical shift that Russell’s adoption of the 
multiple relation theory represents and of Russell’s stated motivations 
for the theory, see Peter Hylton, Russell, Idealism, and the Emergence 
of Analytic Philosophy (Oxford University Press, 1990}, pp. 333-42. 
Bertrand Russell, “On the Nature of Truth and Falsehood,” Philosoph- 
ical Essays (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1966 [1910]}, p. 152. Rus- 
sell states objections to his earlier views in this paper, pp. 151-3, and in 
Theory of Knowledge: The 1913 Manuscript, ed. Elizabeth Eames, The 
Collected Papers of Bertrand Russell (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1984), vol. 7, pp. 152-3. See also Bertrand Russell, The Problems of 
Philosophy (Oxford University Press, 1959 [1912]), pp. 120-1. 
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17. 


18. 


9. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
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Russell projected a third part to Theory of Knowledge that would extend 
the multiple relation theory to molecular judgments, including general- 
izations. Confronted with Wittgenstein’s objections to the multiple 
relation analysis, Russell abandoned the manuscript, never drafting the 
third section. I believe that it is problems with Russell’s theory of 
atomic judgments that discredit it in Wittgenstein’s eyes and lead Rus- 
sell to give up the approach. 

Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 126-7. Russell in Philosoph- 
ical Essays, p. 158, had suggested that in x’s judgment that aRb [J|x,a, 
R,b)] R can enter as an argument for the judgment-relation as having 
one of two “directions.” This account in effect replaces relations as 
ontological atoms with relations with senses. Russell understandably 
abandons it. For further discussion of difficulties with the 1910 ver- 
sion of Russell’s theory, see Nicholas Griffin, “Russell’s Multiple 
Relation Theory of Judgment,” Philosophical Studies 47 (198s), 
pp. 219-20. 

Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 128-9. 

See Russell, Principles of Mathematics, §2109, p. 228. 

I take this thesis to be explicit in Russell, Principles of Mathematics, 
§219, p. 229: “Hence R and R[= the converse of R] must be distinct, and 
‘aRb implies bRa’ must be a genuine inference.” That is, the sentence 
“bRa” is not a definitional transcription of “aRb.” 

Hylton plausibly suggests that Russell’s shift to a correspondence view 
of truth leads him to coarser standards for synonymy. See Hylton, 
Russell, Idealism, pp. 351-2. 

Russell, Theory of Knowledge, p. 87. 

Ibid., p. 88. 

Griffin’s account of the 1912 version of the multiple relation theory 
misses the use Russell makes of the ordering of the argument positions 
of relations in characterizing truth. Consequently, Griffin misunder- 
stands Russell’s reasons for rejecting the 1912 version in 1913. See 
Griffin, “Russell’s Multiple Relation Theory,” pp. 220-1. 

Russell does not renounce asymmetric relations and facts formed by 
them. He cannot and does not in this setting treat signs for asymmetric 
relations as incomplete symbols to be eliminated by analysis. Russell 
thinks that the difference between a symmetric and an asymmetric 
relation is that a symmetric relation can combine its relata in only one 
way. There are thus atomic judgments involving symmetric relations 
like similarity, since J(x,a,similarity,b) is true just in case there is a 
complex whose only constituents are a, similarity, and b. I hope to 
discuss Russell’s 1913 version of the multiple relation theory at greater 
length on another occasion. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
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Hereafter cited in the text as NL with references to pages and paragraphs 
of appendix I of Ludwig Wittgenstein, Notebooks 1914-1916, 2nd ed., 
G. H. von Wright and G. E. M. Anscombe, eds., trans. G. E. 
M. Anscombe (Oxford: Blackwell, 1979; 1st ed., 1961), hereafter cited 
in the text as NB. Brian McGuinness discusses the genesis of NL in 
Wittgenstein: A Life. Young Ludwig, 1889-1921 (Berkeley, CA: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1988), pp. 184-7. 

For a chronology and discussion of Wittgenstein’s conversations with 
Russell in the spring of 1913, see McGuinness, Wittgenstein: A Life, 
pp. 172-4. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, Letters to Russell, p. 19. 

I take it that if a form “xRy” is used to symbolize a symmetric relation, 
then “aRb” and “bRa” are orthographic variants — these are the same 
sentence. Here the relation between the names is not R-right standing, 
but R-standing. Wittgenstein’s theory of symbolism can be viewed as a 
consistent thinking through of the idea that Russell broaches to deal at 
the linguistic level with asymmetric relations in Russell, Theory of 
Knowledge, pp. 87-8, quoted above, p. 62. See notes 23-24 for the 
citations. 

In saying that Wittgenstein rejects the reality of relations, I do not mean 
that he embraces the Idealist view Russell earlier abandoned, the view 
that relations are somehow the product of the cognizing mind. Frege 
handles type-theoretic distinctions much more carefully than Russell; 
and clearly Frege’s construction of a notation that automatically enforces 
type-theoretic distinctions influences Wittgenstein. However, Wittgen- 
stein would equally reject Frege’s understanding of these distinctions as 
making relations into things, as Frege allows both the designation of 
relations and allows relations to fall under higher-level concepts. 
Wittgenstein discusses the difficulties in describing how relations in 
sentences, as opposed to names, symbolize in the 1914 “Notes dictated 
to Moore,” appendix II in NB, pp. 109-10. Desmond Lee reports that in a 
conversation about 2.01 in 1930-1931, Wittgenstein said: “Objects also 
include relations; a proposition is not two things connected by a rela- 
tion. Thing and relation are on the same level. The objects hang as it 
were in a chain” (Wittgenstein’s Lectures, Cambridge 1930-1932, Des- 
mond Lee, ed., Totowa, NJ: Rowman & Littlefield, 1982, p. 120). This is 
a peculiar remark. If an atomic fact is not two objects connected by a 
relation, then there seems to be no ground for calling any constituent 
thing in it a relation. Whatever Wittgenstein may have had in mind 
here, this view of relations is utterly unlike either Russell’s or Frege’s. 
I am grateful to Denis McManus for bringing this remark from Lee’s 
lecture notes to my attention. 
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In this interpretation of Wittgenstein’s development, I am indebted to 
Brian McGuinness’ instructive discussion in “The Grundgedanke of the 
Tractatus,” in Understanding Wittgenstein, G. Vesey, ed. (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1974). 

The German reads: “Dass sich die Elemente des Bildes in bestimmter 
Art und Weise zu einander verhalten, stellt vor, dass sich die Sachen so 
zu einander verhalten.” I think that the Pears-McGuinness translation 
of 2.15 — “represents that the things are related in the same way” 
(italics mine) — is philosophically tendentious for being misleadingly 
definite. 

Here I am indebted to Warren Goldfarb, who for years has urged the 
insufficiency of thin correlations or “dubbings” to constitute the repre- 
senting relation between pictures and reality. 

I take 4.24 to support this interpretation. It may help to ease textual 
qualms to observe here that while elementary sentences consist of 
names, not every expression in an elementary sentence is a name. 
Indeed, the notion of an expression introduced at 3.31 leads to an 
understanding of quantification that permits quantification into the 
position occupied by relational predicates. 

It should be noted in this connection that Wittgenstein introduces an 
alternative to Frege’s and Russell’s technique for defining an ancestral of 
a relation (4.1252 and 4.1273). Wittgenstein’s technique secures that the 
statement that says that the ancestral of a particular relation is transi- 
tive will be tautologous. 

For an instructive discussion of Wittgenstein’s handling of the notion of 
all truth-functions of elementary sentences, see Géran Sundholm, “The 
General Form of an Operation in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus,” Grazer 
Philosophische Studien 42 (1992). 

On Wittgenstein’s view, these are just further truth-functions of ele- 
mentary sentences. 

In this connection, I should mention that a class of sentences may also 
be presented by a formal law that generates a series of sentences. In the 
Tractatus, this device replaces Frege’s and Russell’s technique for defin- 
ing the ancestral of a relation. See 5.501 and 4.1273. 

Following a suggestion of W. D. Hart in “The Whole Sense of the 
Tractatus,” The Journal of Philosophy 68 (1971), p. 280, I believe that 
this scope ambiguity is the indeterminateness in a sentence containing a 
designation of a complex mentioned in 3.24. 1am also indebted to Hart’s 
suggestive discussion in this paper of Wittgenstein’s conception of clar- 
ity in the Tractatus. 

Of course, the way the complexes are related, so to speak, may have to 
be modeled in a different way as well. 
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Russell, Principles of Mathematics, §427, p. 449. See also §47, p. 43. 1am 
indebted to Warren Goldfarb for pointing out the relevance of these 
passages to the 2.028. 

Iam indebted throughout this section to Brian McGuinness who, noting 
the misleading character of Wittgenstein’s rhetoric in the 2.0s, makes 
this point in his insightful paper “The So-Called Realism of the Tracta- 
tus,” in Irving Block, ed., Perspectives on the Philosophy of Wittgenstein 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1981), p. 63. 

Rush Rhees makes this point in “‘Ontology’ and Identity in the Tracta- 
tus a propos of Black’s Companion,” in Rush Rhees, ed., Discussions of 
Wittgenstein (New York: Schocken Books, 1970), p. 25. 

Cora Diamond, “Throwing Away the Ladder,” in Diamond, The Realis- 
tic Spirit, p. 181. 

In this paragraph I draw on ideas in Cora Diamond, “Ethics, Imagin- 
ation, and the Method of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus,” in Richard Heinrich 
and Helmuth Vetter, eds., Bilder der Philosophie: Reflexionen tiber das 
Bildliche und die Phantasie (Vienna: R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1991), 
reprinted in Alice Crary and Rupert Read, eds., The New Wittgenstein 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2000), esp. §§3-4. 

I am indebted to Burton Dreben, Cora Diamond, Juliet Floyd, Peter 
Hylton, and especially Warren Goldfarb for assistance and encourage- 
ment in writing this paper. 
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3. + Tractarian Ethics 


I 


In 1919 Wittgenstein entertained the hope, for a short time, that 
Ludwig von Ficker might publish the Tractatus in his literary maga- 
zine Der Brenner. In an explanatory letter to von Ficker he wrote: 


You see, I am quite sure that you won’t get all that much out of reading it. 
Because you won’t understand it; its subject-matter will seem quite alien to 
you. But it isn’t really alien to you, because the book’s point [der Sinn des 
Buches] is an ethical one. I once meant to include in the preface a sentence 
which is not in fact there now but which I will write out for you here, 
because it will perhaps be a key to the work for you. What I meant to 
write, then, was this: My work consists of two parts: the one presented 
here plus all that I have not written. And it is precisely this second part 
that is the important one. My book draws limits to the sphere of the ethical 
from the inside as it were, and 1 am convinced that this is the ONLY rigorous 
way of drawing those limits. In short, I believe that where many others today 
are just gassing, I have managed in my book to put everything firmly into 
place by being silent about it." 


Shortly after this remarkable passage Wittgenstein offered von 
Ficker the following advice: “I would recommend you to read the 
preface and the conclusion, because they contain the most direct 
expression of the point of the book.”* Wittgenstein’s letter taken 
together with the preface and the conclusion of the Tractatus sets 
any interpreter a formidable exegetical challenge. For in them Witt- 
genstein tells us, among other things, that his book has an ethical 
point, that the truth of the thoughts expressed in it is definitive, and 
that anyone who understands him will recognize the propositions of 
the book as nonsense. 
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What Wittgenstein might have even roughly meant by “ethical” 
in the above remark and reading the Tractatus in a way that 
adequately takes account of it have proven to be elusive. A kind of 
solution that has tempted some commentators has been to construe 
what Wittgenstein refers to at TLP, 6.54 as his nonsensical sentences 
as attempts to gesture at various sorts of ineffable truths, including 
ethical truths.* A clear advantage of understanding the Tractatus in 
this way is that it allows one to move fairly directly to an interpret- 
ation of Wittgenstein’s claim that his book has an ethical aim: one 
must merely grasp the ineffable ethical truths being gestured at. Yet 
this way of reading the Tractatus has serious drawbacks and for 
several years now has been roundly attacked by so-called “resolute” 
readers, most notably by Cora Diamond and James Conant.* The 
general basis for their criticism is their view that such readings force 
an incoherent position onto Wittgenstein without any compelling 
textual or other interpretative justification for doing so. The incoher- 
ence lies in the idea that there are two different kinds of nonsensical 
utterances, a garden variety, uninteresting kind and a special kind 
that can be identified by internal features of the pseudo-propositions 
used to make them. An important consequence of resolute readings, 
on the other hand, is that after we have followed Wittgenstein’s 
injunction at TLP, 6.54 to throw away the ladder of elucidatory 
nonsense that makes up the main body of the Tractatus, we should 
see that the only sentences with which we are left are ordinary 
sentences.*> That is to say, we should see that the only sentences 
remaining with which we might try to say something are sentences 
that actually do say something, i.e., the propositions of natural 
science, i.e., sentences all of whose constituent signs have been 
given a meaning.° And, as Wittgenstein tells us, these sentences will 
have “nothing to do with philosophy,” and so nothing to do also 
with traditional ethics.’ 

Yet the mere rejection of ineffabilist interpretations leaves much 
unexplained. Resolute readers have stressed the view that the ethical 
aim of the Tractatus must be intimately connected to Wittgenstein’s 
understanding of philosophy as an activity whose goal is clarity 
rather than the establishment of philosophical truth or the refuta- 
tion of philosophical theories. While this provides a framework for 
how the relation between ethics and the Tractatus should be under- 
stood, one is still entitled to wonder about the substance of 
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Wittgenstein’s claim in the letter to Ficker. So far the understanding 
we have seems largely negative, consisting mainly in a clearing away 
of misunderstandings about what kind of book the Tractatus is not. 
If Wittgenstein rejects both traditional philosophical ethics and the 
idea that there can be inherently “important nonsense” that man- 
ages somehow to “convey” or “gesture at” ineffable truths of ethics 
(in addition to gesturing at ineffable truths of logic or metaphysics], 
then how can we read the Tractatus as having an ethical point? This 
question has thus far not been explored in detail and we are left 
therefore without an adequate sense of what Wittgenstein’s ethical 
aim in writing the book might have been.* 

The central idea of my chapter is that the task of philosophy as 
Wittgenstein understood it embodied a profoundly untimely sens- 
ibility, and could therefore be carried through only as a form of 
cultural criticism. Specifically, the Tractatus’ critical relation to 
Western metaphysics must be understood in its equally critical 
relation to Western modernity. I will argue, moreover, that what 
Wittgenstein means by “ethical” in his letter to Ficker is best under- 
stood as modulated by a critique of metaphysics joined to a critique 
of culture. In what follows, I elaborate how the ethical point of the 
Tractatus can be found in the book’s attempt to reawaken a particu- 
lar sense of wonder in its reader, and how this is in turn dependent 
on the way in which the book embodies a kind of cultural critique, 
specifically, a critique of what Wittgenstein regarded as a pervasive 
though incoherent “scientific worldview.” In the 1929 “Lecture on 
Ethics,” Wittgenstein describes our predicament in relation to the 
propositions of natural science when he speaks of a “basic tendency 
of the human mind” to express wonder, even if the inevitable result 
of trying to do so is nonsense. Central to the Tractatus is the attempt 
to clarify and distinguish this impulse from the ordinary intentions 
expressed through meaningful speech. 


IT 


The idea of the Tractatus as engaged in a kind of cultural critique 
should not come as too surprising a suggestion.*° There have already 
been various proposals for reading the Philosophical Investigations 
this way, a reading that Wittgenstein himself encourages to some 
extent by, for instance, choosing for that book’s motto a line taken 
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from a play by an Austrian dramatist and cultural critic and by his 
remark in the book’s preface expressing his doubts about its recep- 
tion in the “darkness of this time.”"’ The idea gains further plausi- 
bility from Wittgenstein’s constant sense of the philosophical 
significance of cultural matters and from his sense of the state of 
Western culture from the time he wrote the Tractatus to the end of 
his life.'* Of particular significance for him in this regard was what 
he saw as the distorting effect that causal-scientific modes of 
thought exerted on our understanding both in philosophy and in 
the broader intellectual and spiritual life of the West.*? The two 
following passages are representative of numerous remarks on this 
subject scattered throughout the Nachlass: 


That is the fatal thing about the scientific way of thinking (which today 
possesses the whole world), that it wants to respond to every disquietude 
with an explanation. 

(My translation.)**+ 


The insidious thing about the causal point of view is that it leads us to say: 
“Of course, it had to happen like that.” Whereas we ought to think: it may 
have happened like that — and also in many other ways."° 


Though Wittgenstein recorded these comments only in 1933 and 
1940, respectively, they exhibit a particular way of thinking that also 
motivates the remarks concerning the law of causality and mechan- 
ics in the Tractatus and that is crucial for a proper understanding of 
what the book sets out to accomplish."® 

On May 6, 1930, Wittgenstein recorded this recollection in one of 
his manuscript books: “When I had the thought 16 years ago that the 
law of causality might in itself be without content, and that there is 
a way of looking at the world that it does not envisage, I had the 
feeling of the dawn of a new epoch.”*” The recollection apparently 
refers to the Spring of 1914, a period when Wittgenstein was living in 
Skjolden, Norway. Unfortunately there is no mention of this insight 
in the small amount of written material that has survived from this 
time. The law of causality is mentioned in a letter to Russell written 
in January 1914, but the point Wittgenstein makes there seems to be 
a quite different one from what he is talking about in the remark 
above.*® The notes dictated to G. E. Moore in April 1914 also make 
no mention of the law of causality at all.*? But in the notebooks from 
which most of the text of the Tractatus was eventually taken, we do 
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find the following remarks recorded on March 29, 1915, that seem to 
express at least an important part of the insight about the law of 
causality to which Wittgenstein referred later. The 1915 remarks read: 


The law of causality is not a law, but the form of a law. 


“Law of Causality” is a class name. And just as in mechanics — let us say — 
there are minimum laws - e.g., that of least action — so in physics there is a 
law of causality, a law of the causality form. 


Just as men also had an inkling of the fact that there must be a “law of least 
action,” before precisely knowing how it ran. (Here, as so often happens, the 
a priori turns out to be something purely logical.}?° 


Apart from some minor changes, these words would eventually come to 
be TLP, 6.32, 6.321, and 6.3211, respectively, of the Tractatus. In add- 
ition to what these passages say concerning the law of causality, the 6.38 
also tell us that Newtonian mechanics belongs to the class of causal laws 
specified by the law of causality, and thus by a class name.”* Moreover, 
the relation between mechanics and the description of the world that it 
yields is compared to the description one would obtain by laying a square 
mesh over a surface and then reading off whether any given square seen 
through the mesh is black or white. The individual scientific propos- 
itions one would obtain by imposing a unified form of description such 
as Newtonian mechanics on the world are then supposed to be under- 
stood by analogy with the color propositions obtained in the manner just 
described. In any case, whichever “mesh” of laws we choose to apply to 
the world for the purpose of describing it, just as the mesh is “purely 
geometrical, all its properties can be given a priori,” so too because they 
provide an a priori form to our descriptions of the world, the laws of 
mechanics are “purely logical,” i.e., without content.” 

In the recollection quoted above, Wittgenstein makes a connec- 
tion between his insight concerning the law of causality and “a way 
of looking at the world that it does not envisage.” At TLP, 6.45 we 
seem to find such a way described: 


To view the world sub specie aeterni is to view it as a whole —a limited whole. 
Feeling the world as a limited whole — it is this that is mystical.”* 


We don’t need to assume that there must be some kind of logico- 
deductive relation, either between individual remarks of the Tractatus 
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or between its various groupings of remarks, in order to suppose 
that there is philosophical significance in the placement of these 
words at the end of the 6.48’ treatment of ethics and in the fact that 
these remarks are placed immediately after the treatment of caus- 
ality and mechanics in the 6.38. But any uncertainty about the fact 
or significance of this relation is removed by Wittgenstein himself 
in the “Lecture on Ethics,” where he describes his own “experience 
par excellence” of what he means by “absolute or ethical value” 
as an experience of wonder at the existence of the world.** Some- 
what further on, now nearing the end of the lecture, he elaborates 
on this experience in a way that connects it directly with my 
discussion: 


Let me first consider, again, our first experience of wondering at the 
existence of the world and let me describe it in a slightly different way; 
we all know what in ordinary life would be called a miracle. It obviously is 
simply an event the like of which we have never yet seen. Now suppose 
such an event happened. Take the case that one of you suddenly grew a 
lion’s head and began to roar. Certainly that would be as extraordinary a 
thing as I can imagine. Now whenever we should have recovered from our 
surprise, what I would suggest would be to fetch a doctor and have the case 
scientifically investigated and if it were not for hurting him I would have 
him vivisected. And where would the miracle have got to? For it is clear 
that when we look at it in this way everything miraculous has 
disappeared; unless what we mean by this term is merely that a fact has 
not yet been explained by science which again means that we have 
hitherto failed to group this fact with others in a scientific system. This 
shows that it is absurd to say “Science has proved that there are no 
miracles.” The truth is that the scientific way of looking at a fact is not 
the way to look at it as a miracle. For imagine whatever fact you may, it is 
not in itself miraculous in the absolute sense of that term. For we see now 
that we have been using the word “miracle” in a relative and an absolute 
sense. And I will now describe the experience of wondering at the 
existence of the world by saying: it is the experience of seeing the world 
as a miracle.”> 


The language Wittgenstein uses at the end of this passage has clear 
resonances with the language we find at TLP, 6.45 where, as we 
just saw, he writes of the eternal view and mystical feeling of the 
world as a “limited whole” (ein begrenztes Ganzes). To help bring 
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out the importance of the relation between what Wittgenstein says 
at TLP, 6.45 and what he says in the passage from the lecture, it 
will be useful to emphasize a difference between the meaning of 
the German expression that he uses to describe the world at TLP, 
1.1 and 1.12, “eine Gesamtheit” (“totality”), and the expression he 
uses elsewhere “ein Ganzes” (“whole”). This contrast perhaps 
comes out less clearly in English than it does in German, where 
the sense of the former term tends to be that of a collection or 
heap of individuals (or individual facts, as the case may be}, while 
the latter expression tends to have the holistic sense of being an 
organic unity. To speak of the world in the terms proper to being a 
totality, then, is to speak of it in terms of discreet, contingently 
related facts, events and entities, while to talk of feeling the world 
as a limited whole is to talk of a feeling where one imagines the 
world as an organic unity, in which everything has its place, where 
everything is as it should be, must be, necessarily. Whereas with a 
totality it makes perfectly good sense to speak of discrete events 
and entities as standing in comprehensible causal relations to each 
other, to view the world as a limited whole is to imagine there 
being no genuinely discrete events or entities in the first place, and 
so no causal explanations of their relations.?° Imagined from such 
a perspective, whatever happens in the world (and not merely 
what is exotic or temporarily inexplicable) must be regarded as 
both happening of necessity and as being miraculous. This (to 
some perhaps perverse) combination of the concepts of the neces- 
sary and the miraculous has clear overtones of a religious perspec- 
tive from which it is of course natural to speak of regarding 
whatever happens in the world as being brought about by the will 
of almighty God, an image that Wittgenstein invokes later in the 
lecture when he says “But this allegory also describes the experi- 
ence [of wonder] which I have just referred to. For [this] is, 
I believe, exactly what people were referring to when they said 
that God had created the world ...””” However we interpret Witt- 
genstein’s understanding of expressions of wonder, his claim in the 
lecture that “we cannot express what we want to express and that 
all we say about the absolute miraculous remains nonsense” 
makes evident that he thought of the place they might have in 
our life as clearly distinct from the role played by ordinary scien- 
tific assertions.”* 
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III 


My discussion so far has aimed to make clear that the “ethical 
point” of the Tractatus is closely connected to its attempt to achieve 
clarity about the difference between what Wittgenstein describes in 
the ethics lecture as a way of regarding the world as a miracle and a 
way of understanding natural phenomena in causal-scientific terms. 
We have also seen how Wittgenstein recalled that his insight into 
the nature of the law of causality brought with it the feeling of the 
dawn of a new epoch, and in line with this I want to argue for the 
idea that there is an essential cultural dimension to this enterprise as 
well. I begin by looking at TLP, 6.371-6.372, which I think provide 
strong, textual support for the idea that a particular sort of cultural 
critique has a role to play in the book. Wittgenstein writes there: 


The whole modern conception of the world (die ganze moderne 
Weltanschauung) is founded on the illusion that the so-called laws of 
nature are the explanations of natural phenomena. 


Thus people today stop at the laws of nature, treating them as something 
inviolable, just as God and Fate were treated in past ages. 


And in fact both are right and both wrong: though the view of the ancients is 
clearer in so far as they have a clear and acknowledged terminus, while the 
modern system tries to make it look as if everything were explained.”? 


Now it may be tempting to interpret these passages as denying that 
the laws of nature really are the explanations of natural phenomena. 
But the remarks can also be taken as posing a challenge to the reader to 
try to make sense of the expression “explanation” as it occurs here.*° 

On the one hand, it is far from obvious what is wrong with 
regarding the laws of nature as explanations, because of course there 
are very harmless ordinary contexts in which they can function as 
explanations of natural phenomena. If someone were to ask me why 
a ball falls in the way it does, there is nothing wrong if I answer, 
“Because of the law of gravity.” This answer won’t necessarily mark 
the end of the discussion, but that it could (perhaps after a bit more 
filling out) shows that there are contexts where invoking a law of 
nature is accepted as providing an explanation. Naturally it may be 
that my invoking a law of nature as an explanation is not accepted, 
even with some elaboration. It’s conceivable that the person who 
asks me the question might respond by saying “No, that’s not right. 
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I don’t believe your explanation!” Whether I find this response 
strange or irritating, and however I choose to go on from there 
(perhaps by offering different kinds of support for my explanation], 
there is no doubt that this person’s denial of the truth of the law of 
gravity is not somehow self-contradictory. Furthermore, the fact 
that it is possible for her to reject the law of gravity as part of my 
explanation shows how it is functioning here as a full-blown propos- 
ition with a sense.** 

In a different context, however, the law of gravity might play a 
very different role. If I were teaching a high school physics class 
and a student were to ask me to explain why a ball of a certain 
mass that is shot straight up into the air with a certain initial 
velocity takes a certain amount of time to return to the earth’s 
surface, I may derive the answer from the law of gravitation (or a 
simplified version of it) and this answer might be all that is 
required of my explanation. There may be no need to assert the 
law of gravity before proceeding with my derivation, and one way 
of understanding this is to see that in this case the law of gravity is 
not functioning as a substantive part of my explanation but has 
been accepted as providing the form of the propositions that will 
constitute my explanation. 

I take the upshot of the instability of “explanation” in TLP, 
6.371—6.372 to be, then, to bring out how we moderns want to have 
it both ways. We want the laws of nature to function as true asser- 
tions with explanatory force, as the law of gravity does in the first 
context, and we want them to have the kind of logical necessity they 
have when they function as the law of gravity does in the second 
context.?* TLP, 6.371-6.372 can thus be read as part of Wittgen- 
stein’s attempt to deconstruct what he sees as a characteristically 
modern illusion that we can have it both ways, an illusion belonging 
to the same family as superstitious belief in the causal nexus.*? The 
“clarity” of the ancients, then, seems to have consisted in this: that 
while they perhaps believed God’s power could explain the facts, it is 
really we moderns who try “to make it look as if everything were 
explained” by treating the laws of nature as though they could 
magically explain both the facts and “the logic of the facts” (TLP, 
4.0312). 

We find further evidence for thinking that a kind of cultural 
project is integral to the Tractatus in a long remark recorded on 
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November 11, 1930, where Wittgenstein criticizes the nineteenth- 
century social theorist Ernest Renan: 


In Renan’s “Peuple d’Israél” I read: “Birth, sickness, death, madness, 
catalepsy, sleep, dreams, all made an immense impression and, even 
nowadays, only a few have the gift of seeing clearly that these phenomena 
have causes within our constitution.” 


On the contrary there is absolutely no reason to wonder at these things, 
because they are such everyday occurrences. If primitive men can’t help but 
wonder at them, how much more so dogs and monkeys. Or is it being 
assumed that men, as it were, suddenly woke up and, noticing for the first 
time these things that had always been there, were understandably amazed? — 
Well, as a matter of fact we might assume something like this; though not 
that they become aware of these things for the first time but that they do 
suddenly start to wonder at them. But this again has nothing to do with their 
being primitive. Unless it is called primitive not to wonder at things, in which 
case the people of today are really the primitive ones, and Renan himself too if 
he supposes that scientific explanation could remove (heben) wonderment. 


As though lightning were more commonplace or less astounding today than 
2000 years ago. 


Humans have to awaken to wonder — and so perhaps do peoples. Science is a 
way of sending him to sleep again. 


In other words it’s just false to say: Of course, these primitive peoples 
couldn’t help wondering at everything. Though perhaps it is true that 
these peoples did wonder at all the things around them. — To suppose they 
couldn’t help wondering at them is a primitive superstition. (It is like 
supposing that they had to be afraid of all the forces of nature, whereas we 
of course have no need to be afraid. On the other hand we may learn from 
experience that certain primitive tribes are very strongly inclined to fear 
natural phenomena. - But we cannot exclude the possibility that highly 
civilized peoples will become liable to this very same fear once again, 
neither their civilization nor scientific knowledge can protect them 
against this. All the same it’s true enough that the spirit in which science 
is carried on nowadays is not compatible with fear of this kind.)3+ 


Iread Wittgenstein to be claiming here that it is nothing more than a 
modern prejudice to assume, as Renan does, that the wonderment 
with which the Israelites beheld the phenomena of birth, death, 
dreams, etc. was necessarily a common feature of their humanity 
and ours, some kind of primitive version of our scientific curiosity, 
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so that we can simply take for granted that this wonderment is, as it 
were, smoothly continuous in its evolution with the goals of modern 
scientific explanation. Rather, their wonderment may have belonged 
to an altogether different way of inhabiting and seeing the world.** 
I have quoted this long passage in full because it brings out two 
extremely important points. First, there is its clear implication that 
there is nothing in the content of modern science itself that is 
incompatible with Wittgenstein’s understanding of wonder. The 
passage implies rather that there is something about the cultural 
climate in which science takes place which blocks a reawakening to 
wonder. Second, given the striking parallels between the wording of 
this passage and the wording of much of the ethics lecture, as well as 
the equally striking parallels between the “primitive peoples” and 
“people of today” spoken of here and the “ancients” and the 
“modern system” spoken of at TLP, 6.371-6.372, there are compel- 
ling reasons not only for thinking that clarity concerning the nature 
of causal-scientific explanation was essential to the ethical aim 
Wittgenstein claimed for the Tractatus in his letter to Ficker, an 
aim which it now appears reasonable to understand as intimately 
connected to reawakening us to the possibility of wonder, but also 
that the book was written with the awareness that this endeavor 
only makes sense if understood in a particular historical and cultural 
context. Specifically, this means clearing away certain cultural 
prejudices that Wittgenstein thought were embedded in confusions 
about the nature of scientific explanation. We read at TLP, 6.53: 


The correct method in philosophy would really be the following: to say 
nothing except what can be said, i.e. propositions of natural science — i.e. 
something that has nothing to do with philosophy — and then, whenever 
someone else wanted to say something metaphysical, to demonstrate to him 
that he had failed to give a meaning to certain signs in his propositions. 


While the claim here is that only the propositions of natural science 
say something, it is clear from the end of the “Lecture on Ethics” 
that Wittgenstein did not believe it followed from this that we need 
confine ourselves to those expressions. On the contrary, it is only 
when we (moderns) become clear about what we want to do when 
we use sentences that say something that we will also have disen- 
tangled the very peculiar impulse to give expression to wonder. This 
is why in the lecture Wittgenstein also claims that he would reject 
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any analysis that succeeded in making sense of an ethical utterance 
on the very grounds of its significance.*° For by his lights, to imagine 
such an analysis betrays a failure (and a failure that he thought passed 
for common sense in the modern West) to recognize the distinct 
natures of these two intentions. The book thus tries to lead its reader 
to understand that while the propositions of natural science*” may 
exhaust the propositions of meaningful language and while it is the 
essence of meaningful language that making an ordinary assertion 
cannot give expression to wonder at the world, this understanding 
need not lead us to rationalize away the impulse to express wonder. 

Before moving on, I want to address here a further important 
question that these considerations raise: Is it possible to prevent 
expressions of an intention to speak ethical nonsense from being 
confused with ordinary sentences expressing ordinary intentions? 
How can these expressions be marked off from “all the claptrap 
about ethics — whether intuitive knowledge exists, whether values 
exist, whether the good is definable”?3* The first part of a passage 
from Waismann’s notes suggests that one could avoid confusion here 
simply by keeping quiet: “Is talking essential to religion? I can well 
imagine a religion in which there are no doctrinal propositions, in 
which there is thus no talking.” On the other hand, the second part 
of the passage, while reaffirming this possibility, also makes clear 
the importance of attention to context in those cases where we 
choose not to remain silent: “Obviously the essence of religion 
cannot have anything to do with the fact that there is talking, or 
rather: when people talk, then this itself is part of a religious act and 
not a theory. Thus it also does not matter at all if the words used are 
true or false or nonsense.”*° As Diamond has argued, there is no way 
of categorizing nonsense into various kinds; all that can give a 
particular nonsensical sentence its “ethical significance” is its par- 
ticular external circumstances, including the intentions of the 
speaker and various ways in which she might signal that her utter- 
ance is not intended to be taken as a straight-out declaration of 
fact.+* Attention to the way an utterance is framed by other words, 
for example, may lessen our temptation to take it out of context 
and pass it on as an ordinary assertion. Take “I am inclined to say 
‘Tam absolutely safe, nothing can injure me whatever happens.’” 
Reported directly, “Wittgenstein said ‘I am absolutely safe, nothing 
can injure me whatever happens.’” is simply nonsense: it has the 
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form “Wittgenstein said ‘p’,” where “p” makes no sense. On the other 
hand, with the utterance “Wittgenstein said ‘I am inclined to say, “I 
am absolutely safe, nothing can injure me whatever happens”’” the 
hope is that the “I am inclined to say” part of this sentence will alert 
the listener’s attention in such a way that he’ll be less tempted to 
take this utterance for a report that Wittgenstein asserts “I am safe, 
nothing can injure me whatever happens.” That is to say, the lis- 
tener will be warned off of passing this utterance on as something 
Wittgenstein said, as something that he the listener might agree 
with or disagree with; he won’t ask whether it’s really true, won’t 
ask “Who does Wittgenstein think he is anyway? How could he 
possibly know that?” He might even respond to this “I am inclined 
to say” by asking, for instance, “Where was Wittgenstein when he 
said this, what was his mood like? What else was going on?,” “What 
is this inclination?,” etc. Inquiring into the circumstances of the 
utterance in this way might bring him to treat it differently from 
an ordinary utterance. Of course treating it differently might just 
mean coming to think that Wittgenstein is sounding off again 
incomprehensibly. That would at any rate be a far more perceptive 
response than taking the utterance as obviously and unproblematic- 
ally accessible to oneself and others, as just one more assertion on 
which everyone is free to offer his or her opinion. 


IV 


Wittgenstein wants his reader to see that once the Tractatus’ ladder of 
elucidatory nonsense has been thrown away, all that remain are the 
ordinary, anonymous, “anyone” sentences of natural science.** But 
this clarification of language is at the same time a clarification of the 
impulse to run up against its limits and so makes possible a clarified, 
authentic experience of wonder with the realization that these 
“anyone” sentences cannot give this impulse any support or justifica- 
tion. Wittgenstein makes clear in the “Lecture on Ethics” that as 
publicly intelligible descriptions of states of affairs in the world, these 
sentences, when regarded from the perspective of wonder, must be 
rejected on the grounds of their own significance.*? These are import- 
ant and difficult connections that I will try to make clearer. 

A central thrust of resolute interpretations of the Tractatus 
involves reading the book as abandoning the search for any special 
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moral and aesthetic facts, either in the “empirical” world or in any 
“noumenal” domain. On these readings, Wittgenstein thought that 
the search for such special facts showed a confusion about language 
that was symptomatic of a deeper confusion about what was essen- 
tial to what he wanted to call “ethics.” Part of reading the Tractatus 
this way involves the idea that it is essential to the book’s “ethical 
point” that the reader come to see that the meaning of any (ordinary) 
sentence does not depend on who utters it, or on her attitude or 
intention in doing so. Nor does the meaning of a sentence depend on 
there being any facts that one might be tempted to say have a 
“special relation” to some people but not to others. If this is true, 
then the facts encountered by someone who is clear about the nature 
of the proposition, the person who sees that any sentence that makes 
sense is unsuitable for expressing “absolute value” or “anything that 
is higher,” are the same facts as those encountered by someone who 
is not. This is because there simply are no special facts to which the 
Tractatus tries to draw our attention. 

Thus, the ethical aim of the Tractatus that Wittgenstein hoped to 
achieve through his employment of elucidatory nonsense should be 
understood as a change in the reader’s self-understanding through a 
change in her relationship to language. This leads me to suggest 
further that we understand this change in self-understanding as 
involving the isolation and clarification of the nature of the reader's 
impulse to “run up against the limits of language,” her desire for 
something more than the ordinary, “anyone” sentences of natural 
science could give her. I think it is also true to say that this clarity 
would necessarily have an individualizing effect on such a person. 
For if the “anyone” sentences of ordinary language are seen in this 
way, then naturally discovering that one had an impulse to somehow 
go beyond them cannot help but in some sense set one apart from 
them. With this in mind, it is worth returning again to what Witt- 
genstein described in the “Lecture on Ethics” as his own “experience 
par excellence” of an urge to run up against the limits of ordinary 
language. He said, “I believe the best way of describing it is to say 
that when I have it I wonder at the existence of the world.”*+ A bit 
later he describes this experience again: “And I will now describe the 
experience of wondering at the existence of the world by saying: it is 
the experience of seeing the world as a miracle.” He then immedi- 
ately adds a further description: “Now I am tempted to say that the 
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right expression in language for the miracle of the existence of the 
world, though it is not any proposition in language, is the existence 
of language itself.”*+° There are two points that I would like to make 
against the backdrop of this quotation. 

The first concerns the ethical aim of the Tractatus that I have 
already mentioned when I suggested that a person’s clarity about the 
impulse to go beyond the “anyone” sentences of ordinary language 
would have an individualizing effect on that person. I now want to 
suggest also that we regard the words Wittgenstein uses to describe 
his experience as an example of the very sort of individual psycho- 
logical distance to the sentences of ordinary language that I was 
talking about. We see this distance manifested in his temptation to 
say that the right expression for the miracle of the world is no 
proposition in language but the existence of language, the totality 
of language, itself. It is important to emphasize what I am not 
attributing to Wittgenstein here. I am not attributing to him the 
claim that such experiences involve a synoptic view of the totality 
of language that would enable him to arrive at and somehow com- 
municate sublime truths about logic, language, and the world. That 
would be to smuggle in the very view of Wittgenstein that I think it 
is right to reject. That is why I have couched my discussion in 
psychological and not in epistemological terms and that is probably 
also the reason why immediately after the remark quoted above, 
Wittgenstein adds, “for all I have said by shifting the expression of 
the miraculous from an expression by means of language to the 
expression by the existence of language, all I have said is again that 
we cannot express what we want to express and that all we say about 
the absolute miraculous remains nonsense.”*° The second point 
concerns what I will call a “reciprocal clarity” that I believe Witt- 
genstein thinks lies at the root of such experiences. The reciprocity 
concerns both clarity about the nature of ordinary sentences and 
clarity about one’s impulse to transcend them. Clarity about either 
one entails clarity about the other. (I fill out this second point in 
Section VI below.) 


Vv 


It is important to point out that not everything that Wittgenstein 
says in the “Lecture on Ethics” about these matters invites us to 
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have purely “positive” associations with the “tendency of the 
human mind” to speak ethical nonsense. In addition to characteriz- 
ing what he calls his experience of ethical value as “wonder at the 
existence of the world” and as the experience of “feeling absolutely 
safe,” he also describes this experience in a third way, as feeling 
guilty, which he glosses as the feeling that “God disapproves of our 
conduct.”4” Furthermore, the passage I have quoted above where he 
criticizes Renan suggests that Wittgenstein saw a close connection 
between the feeling of wonder and a particular sort of deep-seated 
fear of natural phenomena. Significantly, the passage makes it clear 
that he does not think that what he describes as an inclination to 
fear natural phenomena often found among “primitive peoples” has 
any necessary connection to scientific ignorance, since he also says 
that peoples from scientific cultures might also once again become 
liable to this same kind of fear (and wonder) if their science were 
carried on in a different spirit. 

In Section II, I argued that the ethical aim of the Tractatus 
required a kind of indirect uncovering or disentangling of an inten- 
tion or impulse in the reader to speak ethical nonsense. This require- 
ment pertained to the peculiar nature of the intention itself. Now it 
may not seem as though getting clear about such an impulse would 
be something we would naturally want to flee or avoid, especially if 
one describes the experience behind the inclination as “wonder at 
the existence of the world.” But from the perspective on human life 
from which the Tractatus is written it looks as though we (especially 
we moderns) often do, in fact, resist staying open to wonder and the 
impulse to express it without interposing a philosophical justifica- 
tion. On December 30, 1929, a few weeks after the “Lecture on 
Ethics,” Waismann recorded Wittgenstein as remarking: “[T]he 
inclination, the running up against something, indicates something: 
St. Augustine knew that already when he said: ‘What, you swine, 
you want not to talk nonsense! Go ahead and talk nonsense, it does 
not matter!’”** Wittgenstein seems to echo this thought many years 
later when he writes “Don’t for heaven’s sake, be afraid of talking 
nonsense! But you must pay attention to your nonsense.”*? The 
connection I now want to elaborate concerns Wittgenstein’s under- 
standing and appropriation (both in the Tractatus and in the “Lec- 
ture”) of descriptions of a certain class of experiences, descriptions 
that are found in some of those works that had the most profound 
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influence on his philosophical imagination. Perhaps most relevant 
among these works for my discussion here is William James’ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, a book which Wittgenstein read 
with enthusiasm as a young man, and which he continued to recom- 
mend to friends and students later in life. In a 1912 letter to Russell 
Wittgenstein wrote: 


Whenever I have time I now read James’s “Varieties of religious exp 
[erience].” This book does me a lot of good. I don’t mean to say that I will 
be a saint soon, but Iam not sure that it does not improve me a little in a way 
in which I would like to improve very much: namely I think that it helps me 
to get rid of the Sorge (in the sense in which Goethe used the word in the 2nd 
part of Faust).°° 


James’ book is famously full of detailed descriptions of conversion 
experiences. I quote at length here James’ introduction to one of 
these descriptions, followed by the description of the experience 
itself: 


Let us turn now to the feelings which immediately fill the hour of the 
conversion experience. The first one to be noted is just this sense of higher 
control. It is not always, but it is very often present ...The need of such a 
higher controlling agency is well expressed in the short reference which the 
eminent French Protestant Adolphe Monod makes to the crisis of his own 
conversion. It was at Naples in his early manhood, in the summer of 1827. 


My sadness, he says, was without limit, and having got entire possession 
of me, it filled my life from the most indifferent external acts to the most 
secret thoughts, and corrupted at their source my feelings, my judgement, 
and my happiness. It was then that I saw that to expect to put a stop to this 
disorder by my reason and my will, which were themselves diseased, would 
be to act like a blind man who should pretend to correct one of his eyes by 
the aid of the other equally blind one. I had then no resource save in some 
influence from without. I remembered the promise of the Holy Ghost; and 
what the positive declarations of the Gospel had never succeeded in bringing 
home to me, I learned at last from necessity, and believed, for the first time 
in my life, in this promise, in the only sense in which it answered the needs 
of my soul, in that, namely, of a real external supernatural action, capable of 
giving me thoughts, and taking them away from me, and exerted on me by a 
God as truly master of my heart as he is of the rest of nature. Renouncing 
then all merit, all strength, abandoning all my personal resources, and 
acknowledging no other title to his mercy than my own utter misery, 
I went home and threw myself on my knees, and prayed as I never yet 
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prayed in my life. From this day onwards a new interior life began for me: not 
that my melancholy had disappeared, but it had lost its sting. Hope had 
entered into my heart, and once entered on the path, the God of Jesus Christ, 
to whom I then had learned to give myself up, little by little did the rest.>* 


Before or during the time when he wrote the Tractatus, Wittgenstein 
would have encountered descriptions of mystical or conversion 
experiences in many writers besides James.>” Like James, 
Wittgenstein was not interested in the “cognitive significance” of 
these experiences or their descriptions. What struck both men as 
significant above all was the persistent recurrence of such descrip- 
tions in the annals of human thought.*? Wittgenstein’s understand- 
ing of logic and the nature of philosophical confusion, taken together 
with his religious—psychological reading of the descriptions of mys- 
tical and conversion experiences to be found in Schopenhauer, 
Tolstoy, James, Augustine, and others, come together in the Tracta- 
tus as an attempt to undermine the idea that the “anyone” sentences 
of natural science can provide any foundation or justification to the 
“tendency in the human mind” to express wonder. 

Here I want to draw attention to a particularly striking feature of 
many of these descriptions. This concerns a way in which they seem 
to indicate a subverting of the integrity or everyday givenness of our 
normal sense of ourselves as subjects. By this I mean to point to a 
way of imagining these descriptions as expressing a kind of psycho- 
logical distance from, and in some sense an impulse to reject, the 
“anyone” sentences ordinarily used to describe one’s subjective 
experience. But if for the moment at least we understand this rejec- 
tion in relation to what Wittgenstein says in the “Lecture on 
Ethics” where he claims that he would refuse any analysis of utter- 
ances like “I wonder at the existence of the world” or “I feel abso- 
lutely safe” on the grounds of their very significance, then we should 
be wary of taking these descriptions of mystical experiences or 
conversion experiences as intending to provide ordinary first-person 
reports. Ordinary reports can be written in a Begriffsschrift and can 
be studied as such by the science of psychology.** And if this is so, 
then the “tendency of the human mind” to speak of a “higher 
controlling agency,” of a “real external supernatural action, capable 
of giving me thoughts, and taking them away from me,” of a “sup- 
porter of the whole world,”** or of a mood where neither the world 
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nor other people can offer anything more, a mood in which the world 
has the character of completely lacking significance,°*° all these can 
be understood as the human mind’s own tendency to undermine its 
ordinary sense of itself as a self-sufficient sphere of the inner. This is 
not to imagine the isolation of a Cartesian ego, a mind cut off from 
the outer world, but otherwise intelligible to itself with all of its 
contents intact. This is to imagine the stripping away of the very 
content that gives the self its presumed identity in the first place, a 
threat to its very structure. 

I can make my discussion clearer by connecting it to a stretch of 
remarks that I have yet to address. The remarks I mean are TLP, 
5.6-5.641, where the themes taken up include the a priori, the limits 
of logic and language, solipsism, and the subject as limit of the 
world. Rather than reading these remarks as either flatfooted state- 
ments of, or nonsensical gestures at, an ineffable Schopenhauerian or 
Weiningerian metaphysics, I want to suggest that their function in 
the text be understood in terms of what Diamond has claimed for 
“ethical nonsense.” Following her lead, we should regard many of 
the sentence-like structures one finds among these remarks such as 
“The world and life are one” (TLP, 5.621) and “I am my world (The 
microcosm)” (TLP, 5.63) as sentence-signs that Wittgenstein felt 
would not necessarily lose their attractiveness to us even after we 
recognized them as nonsensical.*’ If this is right, then the fact that 
these sentences are nonsense may not exclude the possibility that 
I will allow them to exercise a pull on my imagination, and so use 
them to express my feeling. But at the same time, my authentic use 
of these and similar expressions requires that I am clear about what 
I am doing in using them, that in a certain sense I acknowledge my 
relatedness to them, that I recognize that I am using them, and so 
that Iam not, so to speak, seamlessly one with them, when I use 
them. This is what I take to be the upshot of a remark by Wittgen- 
stein that Waismann recorded about one year after the “Lecture on 
Ethics”: “At the end of my lecture on ethics I spoke in the first 
person. I think that this is something very essential. Here there is 
nothing to be stated any more; all I can do is to step forth as an 
individual and speak in the first person. For me a theory is without 
value. A theory gives me nothing.”>* Thus the self can bring itself 
into philosophy through the authentic use of sentences like “The 
world is my world.” The “non-psychological way” in which 
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philosophy can talk about the self,”°° the way in which a speaker 
can show himself as the “metaphysical subject and limit of the 
world” is to show his understanding and responsibility for making 
utterances like these, utterances that say nothing (TLP, 5.641). If 
these are things that I find myself drawn to say even if I see they are 
nonsense, then in acknowledging the draw and accepting responsi- 
bility for speaking thus, I acknowledge an impulse in myself to 
thwart my everyday sense of myself. But at the same time, 
I acknowledge a degree of responsibility for my meaningful uses of 
language, because the world is partly mine to uncover as intelligible 
in the ways in which I makes signs into symbols.°° Real wonder 
wrenches me from the comfort of the “modern world view” and 
reveals the disturbing insight that I am not wholly satisfied with 
that comfort. It distances me from the anyone,” ordinary sentences 
of language and reveals that whether I intend to speak nonsense or 
sense, Iam the one who is speaking. But in either case, the acknow- 
ledgment would outstrip any ordinary justification, which is to say 
any justification at all that I can give of myself.®* And so the Tracta- 
tus must be written in the expectation that achieving its ethical aim 
of awakening the reader to wonder will meet with resistance and 
evasion. This is because acknowledging wonder goes against the 
grain of what Wittgenstein saw as the modern world view that 
anything one wants to say should be justified with reference to the 
so-called laws of nature; it clashes with an especially powerful 
modern aversion to acknowledging the importance of any impulse 
to speak which does not seek refuge in the comfort of the “anyone” 
propositions of natural science. 


VI 


In conclusion, I’d like to bring together some loose ends and suggest 
how my discussion also points to a way of resolving a possible 
difficulty for resolute readings.®? In the closing remarks of the pref- 
ace to the Tractatus Wittgenstein writes: “The truth of the thoughts 
that are here set forth seems to me unassailable and definitive. 
I therefore believe myself to have found, on all essential points, the 
final solution of the problems.’”°? This passage looks like it poses a 
serious difficulty for resolute readings because Wittgenstein speaks 
of the “truth of the thoughts that are here set forth,” and this appears 
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to contest readings that emphasize his call at TLP, 6.54 to throw 
away the book’s ladder of elucidatory nonsense. Interpretations of 
the Tractatus as trying to lead the reader to a grasp of certain 
ineffable truths of logic and metaphysics, or even as presenting a 
theory of truth itself, might seem to be better suited to account for 
what Wittgenstein says about truth in the preface.°* While we are far 
from compelled to adopt such a reading, it might seem as though no 
other alternative is available. In fact it is possible (and preferable) to 
make sense of what Wittgenstein says about truth in the preface to 
the Tractatus from within an overall resolute approach to the book. 
There is of course a sound internal textual basis for resisting the 
temptation to understand the “truth” that Wittgenstein speaks of in 
the preface as concerning particular truths that the book tries to 
convey to its reader. For at the very beginning of the preface Witt- 
genstein says that the Tractatus is not a textbook (“ist kein Lehr- 
buch”). It is not, that is, a book that purports to teach us any 
doctrines. Instead, I suggest that we should not hear Wittgenstein 
as speaking from within the web of concepts and argumentative 
terms that make up the traditional philosophical lexicon when he 
speaks of truth in the quoted passage from the preface. 
Wittgenstein is not referring to a traditional conception of truth in 
the preface, something like correspondence between a proposition 
(or even a quasi-proposition that cannot really be uttered) and its 
object; rather, the Tractatus is meant to reveal the emptiness of 
attempts to arrive at anything like a philosophical theory of truth. 
We should instead let our sense of what he means by truth in the 
preface be mediated by what he says in the penultimate proposition 
of the book (TLP, 6.54), where he writes that the reader who has 
understood him will “see the world aright.”°> But then it seems that 
the question of truth must come back here to the question of the 
ethical point of a book consisting of a ladder of elucidatory nonsense 
and purporting to explode philosophical theories and metaphysical 
illusions. I have already claimed that central to the ethical aim of the 
Tractatus is an attempt to isolate and clarify the reader’s impulse to 
express her sense of wonder through a change in her relationship to 
language. I take myself to be saying the same thing in claiming here 
that central to the ethical aim of the book is an attempt by Wittgen- 
stein to guide his reader to be “in the truth” in the sense discussed 
here. Against the inclination to respond with skepticism to the idea 
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that a book so taken up with language might have an ethical point, 
I am saying that what Wittgenstein took to be the definitive 
unassailable truth of the thoughts set forth in the Tractatus’ effort 
to overcome the kind of confusion that underlies debates between, 
for example, realists and idealists is of a piece with an effort to bring 
out a sense of wonder and reverence at the fit between word and 
world (call this the “miracle of science”), and so of a piece with an 
attempt to foster an appreciation for how deeply language is inter- 
woven with what is special about human life.°° Earlier, I quoted a 
passage from the “Lecture on Ethics” where Wittgenstein says, 
“Now I am tempted to say that the right expression in language for 
the miracle of the existence of the world, though it is not any 
proposition in language, is the existence of language itself.” The 
ethical aim of the Tractatus, the exploding of the philosopher's 
illusion when he throws away the ladder of the book’s elucidatory 
nonsense, would be achieved if its reader appropriated the signifi- 
cance of three words: we can talk.°’ 

Wittgenstein’s early thought is shaped by a certain vision of phil- 
osophy wherein one of its primary tasks is to bring to light a perva- 
sive problem of clarity. The problem concerns the need for an 
acknowledgment of those general forms of intelligibility that open 
us up to a common world on the one hand, and our individual and 
collective need to wrest something away from these general forms 
on the other, even if (perhaps especially in the early Wittgenstein’s 
case) doing intellectual justice to these general forms seems to allow 
for not much more than an insistence on the significance of the need 
itself. The felt intensity of this problem even made it natural or 
inevitable for him to adapt the descriptions of central parts of his 
project to the language of religious crisis and conversion. In the early 
Wittgenstein this needs to be seen in the way his understanding of 
logic and (what he calls) ethics interpenetrate one another. 

In having argued for the idea that the Tractatus should be under- 
stood as engaged in a form of cultural critique, I meant that the book 
attempts to engage the self-understanding of a reader who is likely to 
come to it with a certain cast of mind that includes unexamined 
commitments from a particular cultural context. I have not said 
anything, on the other hand, about whether Wittgenstein’s book 
actually fulfills its ethical aim and there is no room for me to argue 
here why I think it does not. But assuming the correctness of my 
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claim that the Tractatus is meant among other things to render a 
cultural critique of “the entire modern world-view,” there is no 
small irony that Wittgenstein himself succumbed to one of moder- 
nity’s most seductive traps, an essentializing and so flattening out of 
our various forms of intelligibility encouraged by his overestimation 
of scientific forms of thought.°* Given both the continuity of Witt- 
genstein’s cultural outlook as well as that outlook’s continued sig- 
nificance for his work in philosophy, gaining a better understanding 
of what it is that obstructs the Tractatus from achieving its ethical 
and cultural aims should be an important step in assessing whether 
those aims might be more successfully integrated and pursued in a 
work like Philosophical Investigations.°° 
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1. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Prototractatus, ed. Brian McGuinness, Tauno 
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the risk of making it uninteresting to some, but I shall not engage 
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. Diamond, “Throwing away the Ladder,” p. 200. In what follows I do not 
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constituent signs a meaning when in fact we have not done so. See TLP, 
5-473, 5-4733.- 


. TLP, 6.53. 
. Michael Kremer rightly points out that one can find some help here in 


“scattered remarks in Diamond and Conant’s many writings on the 
Tractatus. Still, I think it is fair to say that neither of them has 
attempted a unified account of the purpose of Wittgenstein’s use of 
nonsense.” Kremer, “The Purpose of Tractarian Nonsense,” Notis 35.1 


(2001), pp. 39-73. 


. In Chapter 2 of The Fate of Wonder: Wittgenstein’s Critique of Meta- 


physics and Modernity (New York: Columbia University Press, 2011) 
I argue that Heidegger’s description of an authentic stance towards 
anxiety and the “anyone” (Das Man) is a useful interpretative frame- 
work for understanding Wittgenstein’s conception of ethics, and thus 
the strategy of the Tractatus. The book also contains a short discussion 
of Wittgenstein’s reference to Heidegger in conversation with members 
of the Vienna Circle from late 1929. 

My discussion here builds on a suggestion made by Diamond “Ethics,” 
p. 171. 

Wittgenstein, PI, preface. 

While I believe this claim has a strong textual, biographical, and histor- 
ical basis, I will not defend it here. 

Wittgenstein had no complaint with causal explanations or scientific 
thinking per se. Rather, his complaints in this vein are almost always 
lodged against a confused kind of mechanistic thinking he thought per- 
vaded philosophy, in Russell’s The Analysis of Mind (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1921), for example. (Cf. Wittgenstein, PR, 21-26, pp. 64-5.} 
Bergen electronic edition, MS 219, 81, January 1933. The original 
German reads “Das ist das Verhangnisvolle an der wissenschaftlichen 
Denkweise (die heute die ganze Welt besitzt), [dafS sie jede Beunruhi- 
gung mit einer Erklarung beantworten will.| dafi sie jede Beunruhigung 
fiir eine Frage halt und sich wundert, sie nicht beantworten zu kénnen].” 
Wittgenstein, CV (1980: 37; 1998: 45). 

I do not discuss here the remarks that deal with the freedom of the will 
(5.1362), the logical independence of the world and the will 
(6.373-6.374}, and the will as the subject of ethical attributes 6.423- 
6.43. Diamond, “Ethics” has a superb discussion of the relation between 
the will and ethics in the Tractatus. 

Bergen electronic edition, MS 183, 21 (translation mine). 

Wittgenstein, NB, pp. 128-9. 

Ibid., pp. 108-19. The same is true for the 1913 Notes on Logic found in 
the same volume on pp. 93-107. 
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Ibid., p. 41. 

By far the majority of the remarks making up the 6.3s were composed 
between December 1914 and May rg1s. 

Cf. Wittgenstein, TLP, 6.341-42, and 6.35. There does not seem to have 
been much significant change in the wording of the 6.3s between the 
Prototractatus and the Tractatus. Nor have their relative or absolute 
positions changed much either. 

In the passage quoted above Wittgenstein writes of “eine Betrachtung 
der Welt.” Here he writes “die Anschauung der Welt.” 

Wittgenstein, “Lecture on Ethics,” in PO, p. 41. To avoid misunder- 
standing here (even at the risk of seeming pedantic), I will note that the 
two questions Wittgenstein mentions as glosses on his feeling of wonder 
should not be taken in a cosmological sense. See also Wittgenstein, CV 
(1980: 85; 1998: 96-97; MS 173, 92r: 1950). That the experience of 
wonder he describes in the “Lecture on Ethics” is not to be equated 
with the kind of amazement we feel when we observe something incred- 
ible is made clear by his example of a man’s growing a lion’s head. This 
is merely a case of our having yet to subsume a seemingly freakish event 
under a causal law. 

Wittgenstein, “Lecture on Ethics,” PO, pp. 42-3. Emphasis mine. 

For a related discussion emphasizing the importance of these different 
senses of “world” in the Tractatus, see Eli Friedlander, Signs of Sense: 
Reading Wittgenstein’s Tractatus (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2001), pp. 163-4. 

“Lecture on Ethics,” PO, p. 42. Wittgenstein articulates these themes in 
a remarkably similar way in this remark recorded in a manuscript dating 
from 1947. See Wittgenstein, CV (1980: 61-62; 1998: 69-70; MS 134, 
143: 13-14.4.1947). 

Wittgenstein, “Lecture on Ethics,” PO, pp. 42-3. Cf. Diamond, “Ethics,” 
p. 168. 

The placement of these remarks towards the very end of the 6.3s makes 
it natural to read them both as summing up the prior discussion of 
causality and mechanics and as forming part of a bridge into the discus- 
sion of ethics in the 6.4s. 

One could also take these passages as pressing the reader to make sense 
with the sign “everything” (“alles”). 

Ludwig Wittgenstein and the Vienna Circle: Conversations Recorded 
by Friedrich Waismann, Brian McGuinness, ed., trans. Joachim Schulte 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1979), p. 230. 

Some of Wittgenstein’s criticisms of Frege and Russell concern the 
analogously ambiguous role played by logical truths in their respective 
systems. Consider, too, in this vein a passage found at Bergen electronic 
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edition, MS 108 198-9, one of the manuscripts for Philosophische Bemer- 
kungen. It is dated 29.6.1930. It also appears at TS 236 6, but the date of 
transcription is not known. “It is very remarkable that in the explan- 
ations for a book on the differential calculus, one finds set-theoretic 
expressions and symbols that completely disappear in the calculus. This 
reminds one of the first declarations in physics textbooks where there is 
talk of the law of causality and the like, which are never mentioned again 
once we get to the point.” In other words, the law of causality is pre- 
sented as though it were some kind of foundational and substantive 
truth, but it finds no real application in the actual subject matter of 
physics. (See also Ludwig Wittgenstein and the Vienna Circle, p. 164.) 
Wittgenstein, TLP, 5.136. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, Culture and Value, ed. G. H. von Wright, trans. 
Peter Winch (Oxford: 1980, pp. 5-6; revised 2nd ed., ed. Alois Pichler, 
1998, pp. 7-8; MS 109, 200). I have replaced “enhance” with “remove” 
which, although a secondary meaning of “heben,” is what I believe fits 
better in the context of Wittgenstein’s remark. For the reference to 
Renan, see Ernest Renan: History of the People of Israel (Boston, MA: 
Roberts Brothers, 1895), vol. I, ch. III. 

The charges Wittgenstein makes here against Renan are in effect the 
same as those he levels elsewhere against the anthropologist Sir James 
Frazer. See “Remarks on Frazer’s Golden Bough,” reprinted in PO, 
pp. 115-55. 

Wittgenstein, “Lecture on Ethics,” PO, p. 44. 

Michael Kremer has argued that even tautologies and equations can be 
regarded as having a meaning when they have a use in connection with 
sentences that say something — when, for example, they serve as short- 
hand guides for future inferences between significant propositions. See 
Michael Kremer, “Mathematics and Meaning in the Tractatus,” Philo- 
sophical Investigations 25 (2002), pp. 272-303. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein and the Vienna Circle, pp. 68-9. 

Ibid., p. 117. The conversation is dated December 17, 1930. 
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See Diamond, “Ethics,” p. 159. 

My wording here is meant to signal a connection with Heidegger. See 
n. 9 above. 

Wittgenstein, “Lecture on Ethics,” PO, p. 44. 

Wittgenstein, “Lecture on Ethics,” PO, p. 41. 

Ibid., pp. 43-4. 
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of mind is never crude or simple — it seems to contain a certain measure 
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of its own opposite in solution. A solemn joy preserves a sort of bitter in 
its sweetness: a solemn sorrow is one to which we intimately consent.” 
William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: Vin- 
tage, 1990), p. 5I. 

WWK, pp. 68-9. This is Wittgenstein’s paraphrase of Confess. I. Iv, “et 
vae tacentibus de te, quoniam loquaces muti sunt.” [“Yet woe betide 
those who are silent about you! For even those who are most gifted with 
speech cannot find words to describe you.”] See St. Augustine, Confes- 
sions, trans. R. S. Pine-Coffin (London: Routledge, 1961), p. 23. In an 
undated conversation Maurice Drury recalls Wittgenstein paraphrasing 
the same passage as “And woe to those who say nothing concerning thee 
just because the chatterboxes talk a lot of nonsense.” See Rush Rhees, 
ed., Ludwig Wittgenstein: Personal Recollections (Totowa, NJ: Rowman 
& Littlefield, 1981), p. 104. 

Wittgenstein, CV (1980: 56; 1998: 64). In a remark from 1931 he says 
that it is essential to clarification that it be carried out with courage. See 
Wittgenstein, CV (1980: 19; 1998: 16). 

Wittgenstein in Cambridge: Letters and Documents, 1911-1951, ed. 
Brian McGuinness (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2nd ed., 2008; revised 2nd 
ed., 2012), p. 30. See also Maurice Drury’s recollection in Rhees, ed., 
Ludwig Wittgenstein: Personal Recollections, p. 121. 

James, Varieties, pp. 224-5. 

Certainly among these would have been St. Paul, Luther, Schopenhauer, 
and Tolstoy (as quoted in James and independently). 

As to the universal efficacy of these experiences, James writes, “I do 
indeed believe that if the Subject have no liability to such subconscious 
activity, or if his conscious fields have a hard rind of a margin that resists 
incursions from beyond it, his conversion must be gradual if it occur, 
and must resemble any simple growth into new habits.” James, Var- 
jeties, p. 223. 

Wittgenstein, TLP, 5.541, 5.542, and 5.5421, which I take to be directed 
at the account of propositional attitudes in Russell’s multiple relation 
theory of judgment, suggest just how far Wittgenstein intends to carry 
this “impersonal” view of language. In a related vein, see Diamond, 
“Does Bismarck have a Beetle in his Box?,” in Alice Crary and Rupert 
Read, eds., The New Wittgenstein (London: Routledge, 2000), 
pp. 262-92. 

Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, trans. E. 
F. J. Payne (New York: Dover 1969), vol. 1, 204-5. 

Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. John Macquarrie and Edward 
Robinson (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), pp. 231 and 232. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in contrast to Schopenhauer’s embrace of 
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such experience as having metaphysical significance, and to James’ and 
Wittgenstein’s attitude towards them of respectful neutrality, early 
Heidegger interpreted the tendency to ascribe anxiety’s call of con- 
science to something outside the self, to a higher power for example, 
as an objectifying inauthentic interpretation of the “anyone.” See Hei- 
degger, Being and Time, p. 323. 

See Diamond, “Ethics,” pp. 157-61. That the reader is meant to connect 
these themes with ethics is shown, for instance, by their return at 6.43 
where Wittgenstein writes, “If the good or bad exercise of the will does 
alter the world, it can alter only the limits of the world, not the facts — 
not what can be expressed by means of language. In short the effect must 
be that it becomes an altogether different world. It must, so to speak, 
wax and wane as a whole. The world of the happy man is a different one 
from that of the unhappy man.” Compare this with James, Varieties, 
pp. 141-2. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein and the Vienna Circle, p. 117. 

Waismann records the following on January 5, 1930 under the heading 
“Lecture on Ethics”: 


In ethics our expressions have a double meaning: a psychological one of 
which you can speak and a non-psychological one: “good tennis-player,” 
“good.” We are constantly using the different expressions to indicate the 
same thing. 


Astonishment at the fact of the world. Every attempt to express it leads 
to nonsense. 


Man has an inclination to run against the limits of language. This 
running against them signalizes ethics. Everything I describe is within 
the world. An ethical proposition never occurs in the complete descrip- 
tion of the world, not even when I am describing a murderer. What is 
ethical is not a state of affairs. Ludwig Wittgenstein and the Vienna 
Circle, pp. 92-3. 


Cf. also Friedlander, Signs of Sense, p. 127. 

Cf. Friedlander, Signs of Sense, p. 144. 

Chapter 2 of The Fate of Wonder contains a discussion of how the 
question of truth in the Tractatus might be understood in terms of 
Heidegger's account of truth in Being and Time. 

Wittgenstein, TLP, 5. 

See for example, Hans-Johann Glock, “Truth in the Tractatus,” Synth- 
ese 148.2 (2006), pp. 345-68. 

Kremer addresses this issue as well, substantially along the same lines 
that I do here. Cf. Kremer, “The Purpose,” pp. 25-7. 
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Here perhaps is an “isomorphism” between language and world that 
some commentators find in the Tractatus’ “picture theory” of the 
proposition. 

Here I mean to align already the early Wittgenstein with a tradition 
where something like Herder’s concept of Besonnenheit shapes the 
terms of philosophical criticism. On this see Part II of Charles Taylor, 
Philosophical Papers, Vol. 1: Human Agency and Language (Cambridge 
University Press, 1985). See also Friedlander, Signs of Sense, p. 140. 

I address this issue at length in Chapter 3 of The Fate of Wonder. 
Portions of this chapter have been adapted and reprinted from Kevin 
M. Cahill, The Fate of Wonder: Wittgenstein’s Critique of Metaphysics 
and Modernity (New York: Columbia University Press, 2011). Reprinted 
with permission of the publisher. 


DAVID G. STERN 


4 Wittgenstein in the 1930s 


I INTRODUCTION: THE “MIDDLE WITTGENSTEIN” 


In 1929, Wittgenstein returned to Cambridge and philosophical 
writing, criticizing his own earlier work and turning his focus to 
how language is used in ordinary life. The next few years were a time 
of transition between his early and his later work, and are of great 
interest for anyone who wants to understand the development of his 
thought. Wittgenstein’s writings and lectures during the first half of 
the 1930s play a crucial role in any interpretation of the relationship 
between the Tractatus and the Philosophical Investigations. The 
manuscripts from 1929 record his first steps away from the Tracta- 
tus; by the end of 1936, he had written an early version of the 
Philosophical Investigations. 

In “The ‘Middle Wittgenstein’,” written for a Wittgenstein cen- 
tennial conference held in 1989, I outlined an interpretation of the 
development of Wittgenstein’s work that concentrated on this 
“middle period.”* In that paper, I focused on a number of crucial 
passages in which he decisively changed his conception of the nature 
of mind and language, moving away from Tractarian logical atom- 
ism, through what I called the “logical holism” of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s, and from there to his later “practical holism.” These 
included his brief attraction to the idea of starting with “phenom- 
enological language,” and its replacement by ordinary language in 
October 1929, and his changing view about rules and rule-following 
in the first half of the 1930s. 

In the first part of this chapter, I return to the question of how to 
approach the development of Wittgenstein’s thought. In the second 
part, I follow a particular thread in Wittgenstein’s writings from the 
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1930s concerning rule-following and interpretation in order to see 
what light it casts on larger questions about the relationship 
between Wittgenstein’s way of writing and his philosophical 
methods. 


Il THE “MIDDLE WITTGENSTEIN” REVISITED 


Talking of “the development of Wittgenstein’s philosophy” may 
seem like a neutral way of describing our topic. However, that very 
expression lends itself to thinking of Wittgenstein’s philosophy as 
structured in a certain way, as developing from a starting point to an 
end point, from the early philosophy to the later philosophy, or from 
the Tractatus to the Philosophical Investigations. The writing done 
in between, whether in his manuscript volumes, or the various 
collections of remarks assembled in other manuscripts or type- 
scripts, will then be seen as a matter of his taking a path that leads 
away from the earlier masterpiece and towards the later one. It is 
particularly difficult to give one’s full and undivided attention to any 
one part of Wittgenstein’s writing from 1929 or the early 1930s 
without seeing it as an intermediate step between a well-known 
point of departure and an equally familiar destination. It is only too 
easy to assume that what he wrote during these years must either 
consist of steps towards familiar ideas in the later work, or sets out 
transitional views that would soon be discarded. If one only reads the 
lecture notes, dictations, and other writings from that period for 
those places where he criticizes his own earlier work, or moves 
towards his later philosophy, one will miss much of what is most 
interesting, and distinctive, about his thought in the first half of 
the 1930s. 

Books that focus on the “middle Wittgenstein” all tell a story 
that moves forward from the Tractatus to the Philosophical Investi- 
gations. That story turns on identifying the first formulation of 
“middle-period” positions that can be attributed to the Philosoph- 
ical Investigations and so stresses the continuities between Witt- 
genstein’s writing in the 1930s and the Philosophical Investigations. 
For all their differences over matters large and small, the authors of 
these books agreed in the overall approach they took to understand- 
ing the development of Wittgenstein’s thought. We construed the 
Philosophical Investigations as in part a systematic articulation of 
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ideas developed in manuscripts from the 1930s, and in part a reac- 
tion to Wittgenstein’s work in the Tractatus and the manuscripts 
written in 1929 and the very early 1930s. We traced the first emer- 
gence of key themes from the Philosophical Investigations in the 
Nachlass, recognizing that the process of revision provided an access 
to the development of Wittgenstein’s philosophy that could not be 
gained from the published material alone. We gave particular atten- 
tion to identifying turning points in Wittgenstein’s manuscripts, 
passages that, we claimed, resolved long-standing disputes about 
the positions adopted by the author of the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. We looked for “crucial passages ... passages in which he 
decisively changes his conception of the nature of mind and lan- 
guage, moving away from the Tractatus and toward the Philosoph- 
ical Investigations.”* In Jaakko Hintikka’s vivid turn of phrase, we 
looked for “the ‘smoking gun’ that clinched the case in Wittgen- 
stein’s notebooks or in other unpublished materials.”* However, in 
searching for passages that marked a transition from an earlier pos- 
ition to a later one, we were primed to look for a steady process of 
development in the content of Wittgenstein’s views. Indeed, this 
research led, for the most part, to readings of what Wittgenstein 
wrote in the 1930s as early formulations of the leading ideas of the 
Philosophical Investigations. 

In recent years, the changes and continuities in Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy during the first half of the 1930s have attracted increas- 
ing attention. The idea of a “Middle Wittgenstein” has also played a 
significant role in this debate, although the precise boundaries of this 
period and its distinguishing characteristics are disputed.» Propon- 
ents of a “two Wittgensteins” view usually see this as a relatively 
short period of transition from the earlier to the later philosophy in 
the late 1920s or early 19308, followed by several years during which 
the later views were fully articulated.° “Resolute” readers construe 
this period as a matter of an evolution from a unitary conception of 
philosophical method towards a plurality of philosophical methods.’ 
On both of these approaches, the “middle period” is a time of 
transition to be understood in terms of what comes earlier and later. 

A notable characteristic of Wittgenstein’s post-Tractatus writing, 
which has not as yet received much attention, is that many distinct- 
ive aspects of his later writing style emerge very early on. Pichler has 
shown that almost all of the distinctive stylistic features of the 
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Philosophical Investigations, both the features that Wittgenstein 
explicitly describes in the preface to that book, where he describes 
it as an album, and features that characterize its album-form more 
generally, are also characteristic of the Philosophical Remarks.* 
Indeed, there are only two aspects of what Pichler describes as the 
“album-philosophy” of the Investigations that he does not find in 
the Remarks, namely its stylistic multiplicity and polyphony — the 
use of a variety of different ways of writing, and of a number of 
different voices, voices that are not clearly identified. However, 
while they are not used as frequently as they were later, multiple 
styles of writing and voices are certainly present there. An important 
example is PR 54-58, which both responds to the Tractatus on 
solipsism and anticipates much of the Investigations’ approach to 
solipsism.*° 

The Philosophical Remarks, typed up in the spring of 1930, and 
assembled in their current order later that year, is the first synoptic 
collection and arrangement of material that Wittgenstein made from 
his manuscript volumes during the 1930s. While it is likely that the 
initial typescript (TS 208), in which the remarks are arranged in the 
order they were composed, was only produced in order to provide 
Russell with material that he could consult in order to write a report 
on Wittgenstein’s progress, and put in its published order as part of 
his application for the Trinity fellowship he held during 1931 to 
1936, it does provide a convenient review of the work that Wittgen- 
stein had done during the first year or so of post-Tractatus writing. 
One can trace a path that leads from the opening chapters of the 
Philosophical Remarks, via the treatment of those topics in The Big 
Typescript, the Blue Book and the Brown Book, leading up to the 
material we now know as the Early, Intermediate, and Late versions 
of the Philosophical Investigations, dating from the late 1930s, early 
1940s, and mid 1940s, respectively. ** 

While one can argue about the extent, and significance, of the 
similarities and dissimilarities between any two of these items, 
there can be no doubt that the Philosophical Remarks addresses 
many of the themes that would preoccupy Wittgenstein throughout 
the following decade. In retrospect, we can see it as a very early stage 
in a process of revision and rearrangement that would ultimately 
result in the production of the Philosophical Investigations. Yet, at 
the same time, there is a considerable distance that separates the 
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two texts. Part of the difficulty in assessing the nature of this dis- 
tance is that the Philosophical Remarks, like The Big Typescript, is a 
transitional collection of writing from Wittgenstein’s manuscripts, 
in which a wide variety of ideas are explored in a highly provisional 
way. Seen in hindsight, it is easy for us to read it as setting out a 
much more worked out and coherent position than the text in 
question actually supports, for we can hardly help reading it as 
anticipating, or outlining, positions that have since become familiar. 
It is only too easy to read those books as early versions of the familiar 
positions that are usually attributed to the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. For this reason, we need to interpret these writings not only by 
means of the standard philosophical strategy of identifying the first 
formulation of views we recognize from the later work, but also by 
identifying the conflicting and often contradictory impulses at work 
in Wittgenstein’s writing from the early 1930s. 

Looking back from the vantage point of the final text of the 
Investigations, one will naturally be inclined to classify the source 
material depending on how close or distant it is to that destination. 
In some cases, the material in these source manuscripts that was not 
used in the final text may have been left out simply because another 
passage made the same point more effectively. In other cases, he may 
have had a change of mind about the point in question, or decided 
that two topics that were intertwined in the draft material did not 
belong together. As soon as we shift our attention from looking for 
earlier occurrences of published remarks to the manuscript or type- 
script in which those remarks are located, we find we have to 
evaluate the remarks that make up that context, in order to work 
out the extent to which they amplify what is said in the finished 
text, and the extent to which they represent a distinct, earlier view. 

However, in addition to the standard lineage of subsequent type- 
scripts from this period outlined above, we should also consider texts 
where Wittgenstein reacted against interpretations of his work that 
he considered misleading or mistaken. While the placement of the 
“Foreword” to the published Philosophical Remarks is an editorial 
artifice, the “Sketch for a Foreword” (CV, 1980: 6-8; 1998 8-11], 
written in November 1930, from which it is excerpted, does provide 
a revealing statement of the spirit in which Wittgenstein wrote. It 
can be read as a reply to the Vienna Circle’s manifesto for its scien- 
tific philosophy, published in 1929, in which Wittgenstein, along 
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with Russell and Einstein, was cited as a leading influence on their 
work. Wittgenstein characterized that spirit as a search for clarity for 
its own sake, and sharply contrasted it with the spirit of the “pro- 
gressive civilization” in which we live." 

Furthermore, Wittgenstein’s views were constantly changing and 
developing during these years and, with the possible exception of 
Waismann, most of his interlocutors were primarily interested in 
making use of his ideas for their own work. For instance, in his 
conversations with members of the Vienna Circle in the late 
1920s, Wittgenstein introduced the notion of a principle of verifica- 
tion: the idea, roughly speaking, that the meaning of an empirical 
claim consists in what would confirm, or provide evidence for that 
claim. Carnap’s memoir speaks of “Wittgenstein’s principle of ver- 
ifiability.”*3 In 1930, both Moore and Waismann recorded Wittgen- 
stein as saying that “the sense of a proposition is the way in which it 
is verified” (PO, p. 59; WWK, p. 79. See also PR, pp. 59, 150, 160, 225, 
232).*+ Later on, Wittgenstein would say that questions about verifi- 
cation are just one way of talking about how words are used (PI, 353; 
cf. PO, p. 59], but his earlier pronouncements were much more 
dogmatic. 

Waismann’s extensive and carefully dated notes of their meetings, 
the manuscripts based on his work with Wittgenstein, and the book 
that he ultimately wrote based on this collaboration provide us with 
a detailed record of various stages of their relationship.'* The earlier 
material, a systematic digest of Wittgenstein’s ideas, presumably 
provided the basis for Waismann’s regular reports on Wittgenstein’s 
views at the Vienna Circle’s meetings which, we are told, were 
prefaced by the disclaimer “I shall relate to you the latest develop- 
ments in Wittgenstein’s thinking but Wittgenstein rejects all respon- 
sibility for my formulations. Please note that.”"° 

Waismann’s work on the book can be divided into several distinct 
phases. During the first phase, from the late 1920s to 1931, he 
planned to write a comprehensive introduction to Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy, incorporating the leading ideas of the Tractatus and 
Wittgenstein’s more recent work into a systematic exposition. In 
1930, Waismann’s projected volume, Logic, Language, Philosophy, 
was advertised in Erkenntnis as the first volume in a series of books 
setting out the views of the Vienna Circle. However, Wittgenstein 
became increasingly unhappy with the plan, writing to Schlick on 
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November 20, 1931 that he was “convinced that Waismann would 
present many things in a form completely different from what I take 
to be correct.”*” Matters came to a head on December 9, when 
Wittgenstein met with Waismann to discuss “Theses,” a summary 
of Waismann’s interpretation of his philosophy (WWK, pp. 233-61 
and 182-6.) Wittgenstein criticized both the Tractatus and the 
“Theses” for their “dogmatism”: they claim that a logical analysis 
of ordinary language into elementary propositions is possible, but do 
not carry it out. Instead of conceiving of philosophy as a matter of 
searching for an analysis of our language, Wittgenstein now charac- 
terized it as a matter of clarifying our current grasp of language, in 
terms that anticipate some of his most famous later statements 
about the nature of philosophy,‘® and connect them with the 
method recommended towards the end of the Tractatus: 


As regards your Theses, I once wrote, If there were theses in philosophy, they 
would have to be such that they do not give rise to disputes. For they would 
have to be put in such a way that everyone would say, Oh yes, that is of 
course obvious ... I once wrote, The only correct method of doing 
philosophy consists in not saying anything and leaving it to another person 
to make a claim.*® That is the method I now adhere to. 

(WWK, p. 183) 


During the early 1930s, Wittgenstein was constantly coming up 
with new ideas, and almost as quickly, repudiating those ideas, or 
radically reinterpreting them. In August 1934, Waismann wrote to 


Schlick that: 


He [Wittgenstein] has the great gift of always seeing things as if for the first 
time. But it shows, I think, how difficult collaborative work with him is, 
since he is always following up the inspiration of the moment and 
demolishing what he has previously left out. ... But all one sees is that the 
structure is being demolished bit by bit and that everything is gradually 
taking on an entirely different appearance, so that one almost gets the 
feeling that it doesn’t matter at all how the thoughts are put together since 
in the end nothing is left as it was.*° 


From 1929 to 1936, Wittgenstein usually spent half the year in 
Cambridge and most of the rest of the time in Vienna. In addition 
to writing, revising, and rearranging the many thousands of pages of 
manuscripts and typescripts from these years that make up a large 
part of his Nachlass, and his collaboration with Waismann while in 
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Vienna, Wittgenstein also devoted a great deal of time and energy to 
his teaching in Cambridge. Thanks to G. E. Moore, who attended his 
lectures from January 1930 to May 1933, we have an almost verba- 
tim record of what Wittgenstein said in those classes.2* The 
following term, Wittgenstein decided that the class had become 
too large and instead began to dictate what we now know as the 
Blue Book (1933-1934) and then the Brown Book (1934-1935) to a 
small group of students; this material then served as the basis for 
discussion with the class as a whole. One member of this group was 
Francis Skinner, a close friend of Wittgenstein’s who was a graduate 
fellow in mathematics at Trinity from 1933 to 1936. Skinner took 
many other lecture notes in the mid 1930s, and the two of them 
worked on revising and rearranging those notes into more polished 
texts. In 1935-1936, they studied Russian together and talked of 
moving to the USSR. Skinner died of polio in 1941, with Wittgen- 
stein by his side. Shortly afterward, he gave Skinner’s lecture notes 
and related manuscripts — the “Skinner Archive” — to a mutual 
friend, Reuben Goodstein, who kept it secret. The Archive was 
rediscovered in 2000, during a valuation of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation’s materials stored at the University of Leicester, and it is 
currently held on loan at the Wren Library, Trinity College, where 
work is in progress on an edition of these materials.?” They include a 
draft of a continuation of the Brown Book on topics in the philoso- 
phy of mind, and other previously unknown polished manuscripts 
that apparently arose out of a collaborative process of revision that 
began with Skinner’s lecture notes. Work is also underway on edi- 
tion of extensive notes taken by Yorick Smythies at Wittgenstein’s 
lectures in the late 1930s and early 1940s.** Once Skinner’s and 
Smythies’ notes are published, we will have a remarkably detailed 
record of Wittgenstein’s teaching in English throughout the 1930s. 
Perhaps because it was aimed at a student audience that needed an 
introduction to an unfamiliar approach to philosophy, it is often 
much more accessible than his intricate and endlessly revised 
German-language writing from those years. 

The discussion of some of the most important and controversial 
topics in the Philosophical Investigations is remarkably brief, and 
sometimes extremely compressed. For instance, private language (PI, 
243-315] occupies just sixteen pages; the self and solipsism (PI, 
398-411) take up barely four. Given that Wittgenstein wrote many 
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hundreds of pages on these issues in his Nachlass, including a great 
deal of preparatory material from which he selected the remarks 
published in the Investigations, a number of interpreters have found 
it attractive and helpful to turn to that source material for further 
information. While there is considerable disagreement about the 
extent to which it is appropriate to make use of the Nachlass in this 
way, there has been very little discussion of the methodological 
issues raised by such genetic approaches.”* Instead, a relatively small 
group of enthusiastic Nachlass readers have drawn extensively on 
the Nachlass with the aim of casting light on the Investigations, 
while other interpreters have, for the most part, made little or no use 
of these materials. 

At first sight, Cora Diamond’s much-discussed reading of Witt- 
genstein,”> with its stress on the unity of his philosophy, and the 
“resolute” interpretations of Wittgenstein’s work it has inspired, 
might seem quite incompatible with a reading of his writing from 
the 1930s that turns on his criticism of his earlier views. Early 
critics of her reading, including Hacker, observed that “defenders 
of Diamond’s interpretation have produced no evidence at all from 
the post-1929 documents to support their view.”*° Those critics 
also argued that there was no trace of the argumentative strategy 
Diamond attributes to the Tractatus in the Nachlass materials 
from 1929 and the early 1930s. Diamond has since replied that 
an insistence on the unity of Wittgenstein’s philosophy is quite 
compatible with a recognition that it did change and develop in 
crucial respects, especially his conception of clarification.*” This 
approach, which Conant has dubbed “mild mono-Wittgensteinian- 
ism” faces, as he puts it, the challenge of both doing “full justice to 
the profound discontinuity in Wittgenstein’s thinking without 
neglecting ... the extent to which it is folded within a fundamental 
continuity in his philosophy” while also doing “full justice to the 
profound continuity in his thinking without minimizing ... the 
extent to which it is folded within a fundamental discontinuity 
in his philosophy.”** With this acknowledgment of the complex 
interplay of continuity and discontinuity in the development of 
Wittgenstein’s philosophy, by not only Diamond and Conant, but 
also other resolute readers such as Kuusela and Cahill, we have 
moved a considerable distance from the radically unitary reading 
that Diamond and other New Wittgensteinians originally seemed 
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to be advocating. Instead, we are back where we started, with the 
task of mapping out the similarities and dissimilarities between 
Early, Middle, and Later Wittgenstein, and looking for turning 
points in his writing. 

My own view is that the “middle period” is best understood as a 
distinctive phase in Wittgenstein’s work from the first half of the 
1930s that cannot be accounted for entirely in terms of the dissol- 
ution of the Tractarian approach to philosophy and the emergence 
of the later Wittgenstein.*® Wittgenstein’s thought was rapidly 
changing during the first half of the 1930s, and his writing from this 
period should not necessarily be taken as a blueprint for his later 
work. A focus on continuities in wording can lead one to overlook 
deep discontinuities between the use of those words in earlier and 
later contexts. During the early 1930s, Wittgenstein began to set out 
a conception of philosophy as aiming at systematic clarification of 
the rules of our language in a philosophical grammar. However, by 
the time he composed the first draft of the Philosophical Investi- 
gations in 1936 he had given up this conception of philosophical 
grammar in favor of piecemeal criticism of specific philosophical 
problems. In short, this approach challenges the assumption that 
the only available alternative to the standard account, on which 
there is a definitive rift between the early and the later Wittgenstein, 
is a resolute reading on which Wittgenstein’s philosophy is essen- 
tially unitary. 

But what, precisely, are the pitfalls in interpreting the published 
work by looking back at the earliest sources of key passages and the 
history of their revision, a strategy memorably described as “pas- 
sage-hunting in the Nachlass jungle’?3° Klagge and Nordmann 
frame the danger in taking the Nachlass as a guide to Wittgenstein’s 
thought as follows: 


One of the reasons we scholars want to read the Nachlass is that we are 
very content with Wittgenstein’s formulations — happy to read and quote 
them. The formulations seem perfectly adequate for our purposes. Indeed, 
when Wittgenstein is least satisfied we tend to be most satisfied, because 
he is least satisfied when he falls into the idiom that we find most familiar 
and understandable, and that he does not want to buy into. So what are we 
to make of the fact that he, and only he, is not content? Are we really 
keeping that in mind every time we quote something from the Nachlass? 
How would Wittgenstein scholarship be different if we decided to restrict 
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ourselves to those formulations about which we are fairly confident that he 
considered them adequate? 
(PO, ix, n. 4.) 


Now that the entire Wittgenstein Nachlass can be easily surveyed 
online, the hazards in relying on passage-hunting have become 
apparent. If one focuses on those source texts in isolation, it is only 
too easy to construe Wittgenstein’s manuscripts as a record of the 
gradual emergence of his final considered views. In that case, one 
will take the early formulations of remarks in the Tractatus and 
Philosophical Investigations, passages that are sometimes shorter 
and more direct than the final, published version, and on other 
occasions, much longer and more detailed, as a reliable guide to 
what their author really meant when he made use of those words 
many years later. On the other hand, digitally informed research on 
Wittgenstein has made possible a broader perspective on the devel- 
opment of his work as a whole. It has also facilitated an appreciation 
of the great distance that often separates the forceful statement of 
philosophical theses in Wittgenstein’s manuscripts from the 1930s 
and the nuanced placement of those words within a larger dialogical 
framework in the Philosophical Investigations. Thus, while the first, 
pre-digital, stage of research on the Nachlass in the 1980s and 1990s 
tended to interpret the Tractatus and Philosophical Investigations 
as re-stating and further articulating positions that Wittgenstein had 
arrived at in the source manuscripts, recent work on the Nachlass 
has led to a new appreciation of the distinctive style and character of 
Wittgenstein’s masterpieces. 

One group of Wittgenstein interpreters, including the early 
Gordon Baker, Peter Hacker, and Hanjo Glock, maintain that Witt- 
genstein’s later philosophy emerged in the early 1930s, and that it is 
already clearly stated in works by Wittgenstein and Waismann from 
1932 to 1934.°' According to this reading, we can already find clear 
formulations of many central commitments of the later Wittgen- 
stein in his “middle-period” writings. If one draws a dividing line in 
the early 1930s, then one will presume that, other things being 
equal, material written after that point states the views of the “later 
Wittgenstein” and can all be mined for statements of the later 
Wittgenstein’s philosophical methods and his views about the 
nature of grammar and rules of language. This will lend substantial 
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support to a reading of the Philosophical Investigations on which the 
identification of grammatical rules, and their use, in Baker’s Straw- 
sonian turn of phrase, to police the bounds of sense, plays a central 
role. For instance, Hacker’s strategy of using evidence from manu- 
scripts from the first half of the 1930s to construe the Philosophical 
Investigations as committed to certain views, such as individualism 
about meaning, or the arbitrariness of grammar, depends on the 
presumption that there is a basic continuity between the selected 
remarks and the excluded remarks. That presumption fails to take 
the authorial act of selecting text for publication sufficiently 
seriously. 

On the other hand, one may, like Schulte, Pichler, Engelmann, 
and myself, construe this material as evidence about Wittgenstein’s 
outlook at the time, rather than a settled conviction that he main- 
tained in later years. On this alternative reading, Wittgenstein was 
drawn, during this transitional period in the early 1930s, towards a 
conception of philosophy in which its aim is to clarify, in a system- 
atic way, the rules of our language in a philosophical grammar. 
However, by the time he composed the first draft of the Philosoph- 
ical Investigations in 1936-1937 he had given up this conception of 
philosophical grammar in favor of piecemeal criticism of specific 
philosophical problems. 

If we follow Hacker’s reading we will construe Wittgenstein, not 
only in the early 1930s, but also throughout the rest of his career, as 
a philosophical grammarian, using the rules of our ordinary language 
to make clear the bounds of sense and so rule out certain philosoph- 
ical claims and theories as mistaken. In that case, we will be inclined 
to draw a sharp line between scenarios that are logically possible, 
and thus conceivable, on the one hand, and those that are logically 
impossible, ruled out by the grammar of our language, on the other. 
Traditional philosophy makes claims that may appear attractive, but 
on closer examination they prove to be nonsense, for they break 
grammatical rules. The task of the Wittgensteinian philosopher is, 
accordingly, to provide arguments that make these errors clear. 

On the other hand, if we follow Cavell and Diamond in reading 
Wittgenstein as giving up the idea that it is the rules of our ordinary 
language that enable us to demarcate sense and nonsense, we also 
have to give up the correlative notion that there is a clear boundary 
between sense and nonsense. Whether or not a particular form of 
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words makes sense does not simply depend on the rules of our 
language, but on the particular circumstances in which we are drawn 
to utter them, and the reasons we have for finding them attractive. 
Our attention turns from the question of whether the words under 
examination are grammatically well formed to the fantasies, or 
illusions, that motivate us to say such things, and lead us to offer 
another form of words when it turns out that our first formulation 
misfires. 

However, if we are to do justice to the full range of positions set 
out in Wittgenstein’s writing, we must acknowledge that Wittgen- 
stein was continually moving back and forth between proto- 
philosophical theorizing and Pyrrhonian criticism of such theor- 
ies.>* As a result, one can selectively marshal texts from every 
stage of his career that show him defending philosophical theories, 
and one can also construe those texts as attacking such theorizing. 
This, in turn, is why defenders of a traditional reading, such as 
Hacker, have amassed so much evidence that Wittgenstein was 
always committed to setting out the rules of our language, yet 
defenders of a “resolute” reading, such as Diamond, draw a diamet- 
rically opposed conclusion. Rather than settling for one or the 
other of these two opposed readings, or looking for a decisive 
dividing line that clearly separates an earlier Wittgenstein who 
proposed various philosophical theories, and a later Pyrrhonian 
Wittgenstein who resolutely criticized such theories, we need to 
recognize that Wittgenstein felt the pull of both these impulses — 
the attractions of philosophical theorizing, and the critical attack 
on those theories — throughout his life. We can see the dialectic 
between these impulses at work in every stage of his career, from 
his 1914-1916 notebooks to the manuscripts written in the last 
years of his life. However, it takes on a particularly central role in 
the transitional period that begins with his return to Cambridge in 
1929 and ends with the composition of the Early Investigations in 
Norway in 1936-1937. 


III WITTGENSTEIN ON RULE-FOLLOWING IN THE 1930S 
AND 1940S 


The first part of this chapter has looked at questions of interpretive 
strategy at a rarified level: general principles, not specific instances. 
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But in the end, these questions cannot be resolved from a position far 
above the landscape, but only on the rough ground, by considering 
specific issues, as they arise in specific texts, on particular occasions. 
So, in the second half of this chapter, I turn to approaching these 
questions by means of a critical assessment of Fogelin’s insightful 
and explicit exposition of Wittgenstein’s rule-following paradox, or 
paradox of interpretation, in Taking Wittgenstein at his Word.** 
Roughly speaking, the paradox concerns the idea that “a rule can 
be variously interpreted in every case” or “that no course of action 
could be determined by a rule, because every course of action can be 
brought into accord with the rule” (PI, 201). 

Fogelin opens the first chapter of his book by setting out this 
paradox: 


Readers of Philosophical Investigations are familiar with the story of the 
child being taught to produce the series of even numbers starting with 2. She 
starts out well enough, writing down 2, 4, 6, 8. However, when asked to pick 
up the series at 1000, she writes down 1000, 1004, 1008, 1012 (PI 183). Told 
that she is no longer following the instructions we gave her — no longer doing 
the same thing - she replies that she is, perhaps saying, “Look, see for 
yourself!” The rub is this: Whatever she writes down, there will be some 
interpretation of the instructions we gave her — indeed, endlessly many 
interpretations — such that she has acted in conformity with the rule, and 
endlessly many interpretations such that she has not. Hence, we arrive at 
what Wittgenstein calls a paradox: 


PI 201. This was our paradox: no course of action could be determined by a 
rule, because every course of action can be made out to accord with the rule. 
The answer was: if everything can be made out to accord with the rule, then 
it can also be made out to conflict with it. And so there would be neither 
accord nor conflict here.>+ 


On Fogelin’s reading, Wittgenstein’s target 


is a certain account of rule-following ... that, he shows, leads to a paradox. 
We might call it the interpretational account. To fix this firmly in mind, 
from now on I will talk about Wittgenstein’s paradox of interpretation. The 
paradox is this: If we hold that following a rule always involves acting in 
conformity with an interpretation, then whatever we do will count as both 
following the rule and not following the rule. Can’t this matter be resolved 
by declaring what interpretation we are acting under? This will not help, for 
it simply reinstates the paradox of interpretation: Whatever we say about 
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our intended interpretation will also admit of various interpretations. No 
interpretation can stop this regress; none has a built-in immunity to 
further interpretation. There are, we might say, no self-interpreting 
interpretations.*° 


What the paradox shows, he says, “is that there is a way of grasping a rule 
that is not an interpretation.” Surprisingly — actually, incredibly — Kripke 
never cites this passage in Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language and 
thus misses what I take to be the central moral of Wittgenstein’s paradox: 
Rule-following cannot be made determinate — or, by extension, meanings 
cannot be fixed — through interpretation alone.3° 


If someone does not act appropriately when instructions are expressed one 
way, it may help to express them differently. Wittgenstein is not opposed to 
interpretations understood this way. What he does oppose is the claim (or 
assumption, or inclination to think) that every meaningful application of a 
term involves an act of interpretation.*” 


...Wittgenstein does not hold that the paradox of rule-following is 
unavoidably thrust upon us as something we will have to learn to live 
with. To put the matter more strongly, for Wittgenstein there is no 
“paradox” of rule-following. The thought that it is paradoxical is the 
product of a misconception, namely, the misconception that rule-following 
is always grounded in (or implicitly contains) acts of interpretation.?° 


So far, for most readers, this will have been a review and summary of 
one of the most well-worn topics in the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. But my reason for revisiting Fogelin’s discussion in some 
detail is that he does something strikingly original in his framing 
of this reading: he takes Wittgenstein’s unusually clear and concise 
statement of the paradox of interpretation in Philosophical Gram- 
mar §9 as his key text. In doing so, he does precisely what we expect 
of an interpretation of the Philosophical Investigations on rule- 
following: he re-phrases Wittgenstein’s thought in a more conven- 
tional manner. Yet he does so in a deliberately minimal way, “taking 
Wittgenstein at his word,” with the aim of respecting Wittgenstein’s 
“claims that his aim is purely therapeutic and that he is not in the 
business of presenting and defending philosophical theses.”3° What 
is crucial for my purposes is that he does so by appeal to one of the 
first formulations of these ideas in the middle period, and takes it as 
a key to understanding the Philosophical Investigations on that 
topic. For section 9 of the Philosophical Grammar runs as follows: 
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9 [a]*° Suppose the order to square a series of numbers is written in the form 
of a table, thus: 


— It seems to us as if by understanding the order we add something to it, 
something that fills the gap between command and execution. So that if 
someone said “You understand it, don’t you, so it is not incomplete” we 
could reply “Yes, I understand it, but only because I add something to it, 
namely the interpretation.” — But what makes you give just this 
interpretation? Is it the order? In that case it was already unambiguous, 
since it demanded this interpretation. Or did you attach the interpretation 
arbitrarily? In that case what you understood was not the command, but 
only what you made of it. 


[b]** (While thinking philosophically we see problems in places where there 
are none. It is for philosophy to show that there are no problems.) 


[c]** But an interpretation is something that is given in signs. It is this 
interpretation as opposed to a different one (running differently). So if one 
were to say “Any sentence still stands in need of an interpretation” that 
would mean: no sentence can be understood without a rider. 


[d]*? Of course sometimes I do interpret signs, give signs an interpretation; 
but that does not happen every time I understand a sign. (If someone asks me 
“What time is it?” there is no inner process of laborious interpretation; 
I simply react to what I see and hear. If someone whips out a knife at me, 
I do not say “I interpret that as a threat.”) 


Fogelin regards this passage as exemplary because it sets out, in just 
a few short paragraphs, the central theme of his reading of Wittgen- 
stein’s later philosophy: the rejection of an interpretational account 
of rule-following, and its replacement with what he calls a 
“defactoist” account. The interpretational account is sketched in 
the first three sentences of the first paragraph: to understand an 
order, or any other sentence, one must add an interpretation to it. 
The sounds we produce when we speak, or the marks we make on 
the page when we write, are always potentially ambiguous, an ambi- 
guity that can only be resolved by an interpretation. Of course, this 
notion of “interpretation” is itself open to interpretation, and 
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Wittgenstein will later argue in much greater detail that we are 
unable to formulate any such conception in a way that will do the 
work we ask of it. He begins to indicate these problems in the second 
half of the first and third paragraphs. If the interpretation is already 
demanded by the words in question, or the person who produced 
them, then those words are not really ambiguous; but if the hearer 
adds it, it is hard to see how we can avoid the conclusion that we 
make up the meaning, rather than find out what it is. Even worse, 
whatever interpretation we may come up with will itself be 
expressed in words, words which are themselves open to yet another 
level of interpretation. 

Fogelin’s principal reason for taking this passage as his point of 
departure is the intimation, in the final paragraph, of the defac- 
toist approach to rule-following he attributes to Wittgenstein. 
Fogelin does not define the term; the closest he comes to a 
summary of what he has in mind is to say that it involves “the 
rejection of appeals to rational processes where philosophers typ- 
ically have attempted to find or supply them,”** and interpreta- 
tionalism is his leading example of such an appeal. However, he 
does identify a number of characteristic features of Wittgen- 
stein’s defactoism. One is the central role he gives to natural 
responses and training in his account of rule-following, and in 
particular, the point that the kind of training a creature can 
undergo depends on its natural or instinctive responses. Another 
is his “rejection of the idea that training is merely an external 
device intended to induce in the trainee a grasp of the correct- 
ness, the legitimacy, of what he has been trained to do.”*4> How- 
ever, on the surface, the point made in paragraph [d] is a much 
more modest one: namely, that there are cases where we under- 
stand signs without interpreting them. 

In the opening chapter of Taking Wittgenstein at his Word, 
Fogelin observes that as far as he has been able to discover, the 
paradox of interpretation makes its first appearance in Wittgen- 
stein’s writings in §9 of the Philosophical Grammar. He adds in a 
footnote: “in all likelihood, there are earlier occurrences of this 
paradox, or at least anticipations of it, that I have not found.’4° It 
is perhaps worth observing that this is characteristic of a widespread 
reluctance to make use of the Nachlass and the Bergen electronic 
edition by many distinguished Wittgenstein experts. 
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A search of the Wittgenstein Nachlass for all instances of the 
word Deutung (interpretation) provides some support for both of 
Fogelin’s proposals concerning the origins of the paradox of inter- 
pretation. On the one hand, the words Fogelin quotes from the 
Philosophical Grammar do make up the first statement of the para- 
dox in Wittgenstein’s writings. On the other hand, each paragraph 
was originally composed on a separate occasion, most of them sev- 
eral years earlier. 

The first time the four paragraphs all come together is in Part II of 
MS 114, a reworking of material from The Big Typescript, from 
which paragraphs [a], [c], and [d] were selected. They are followed 
by the first occurrence of [|b], Wittgenstein’s parenthetical methodo- 
logical remark. It is only in MS r4o, a further reworking of that 
material, and the basis for the Philosophical Grammar, that all four 
remarks occur in their present order. Only [c] is reused later, in §229 
of Zettel. 

Paragraph [a], the introduction of the paradox, was the first to be 
drafted, on page 278 of MS 109, the fifth of a series of volumes that 
Wittgenstein used to keep a record of his work in progress from 
January 1929 onward, dated January 29, 1931. An early version of 
the fourth and final paragraph, [d], the defactoist response, was 
written down a couple of weeks later, on February 15, 1931, on page 
110 of the sixth volume in that series, MS 110. While the wording is 
rather different from the final version, the point is already clearly 
stated; later revision is a matter of making it sharper and more 
concise. The third paragraph, [c], which further develops the para- 
dox, first occurs on page 267 of MS 110, and is dated July 2, 1931. 
These three — [a], [c], and the source material for [d] — were typed up 
not long afterward, when Wittgenstein selected passages from his 
notebooks for use in his book project. That typescript, TS 211, was 
then cut up into slips, rearranged into a topical order (TS 212), and 
then typed up afresh, in what has become known as The Big Type- 
script (TS 213). These three remarks are in close proximity in 
sections 4 and 5 of the first chapter of that book. Near the end of 
§4, [a] is immediately followed by [c]; an early version of [d] follows 
shortly afterward, part of §5. 

What can we learn from this excavation of the sources of Fogelin’s 
chosen passage from §9 of the Philosophical Grammar? First, that 
while these ideas are first formulated during the first half of 1931, 
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they do not come together in a single, forcefully expressed sequence 
until Wittgenstein’s work on revising The Big Typescript, circa 1934. 
Even then, our passage does not play a role in the articulation of an 
extended train of thought in the opening chapters of the Philosoph- 
ical Grammar. Instead, it is just one more example that drives home 
the principal claim of the opening chapter of The Big Typescript, 
namely that mental processes of understanding, meaning, and inter- 
preting, whether of a proposition, a word, or a command, “drop out 
of our considerations,” to borrow words from the title of the first 
section of that chapter. Indeed, until Fogelin noticed the way that it 
prefigures a central idea in Wittgenstein’s later philosophy, the pas- 
sage had attracted no attention at all, to the best of my knowledge. 

In the Philosophical Investigations, the paradox of interpretation 
plays a very different role. There, the extended discussion of that 
paradox in §§143-242 follows, and builds on, Wittgenstein’s treat- 
ment of a series of related paradoxes in §§1-142.*” The paradoxes 
that are presented in the remarks that lead up to the paradox of 
interpretation, the paradoxes of ostensive definition, explanation, 
and intentionality, are each introduced and given an initial response 
within the space of a page or two, more or less along the lines of the 
presentation of the paradox of interpretation in Philosophical Gram- 
mar §9. Furthermore, the paradox of interpretation is a leading 
theme throughout §§143-242. It is first explicitly introduced in 
§143, discussed in §§144-155, which also introduce a closely related 
paradox at §151 concerning what is involved in understanding the 
system behind a series of numbers, and is then ostensibly put to one 
side while related issues are explored for over twenty remarks. Witt- 
genstein re-introduces the paradox of understanding of §151 in §179, 
and the paradox of interpretation then returns to center stage in 
§185. The discussion of the paradox of interpretation in §§198—202 
is often regarded as the key statement of Wittgenstein’s paradox, and 
is treated by Fogelin as essentially a restatement of the argument of 
§9 of the Philosophical Grammar. However, it is only the high point 
of a far more extensive and more complex discussion of a whole host 
of related issues, a discussion that continues for another forty 
remarks afterwards. 

A key point in §202 of the Philosophical Investigations, presented 
as a consequence of the resolution of the paradox of interpretation 
presented in §201, is that following a rule is a practice, a point that is 
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not mentioned in the Philosophical Grammar. So while the paradox 
is memorably stated in §9 of the Philosophical Grammar, its role is 
substantially different on that occasion. Indeed, when Wittgenstein 
did develop these ideas about the paradox of interpretation during 
the second half of the 1930s, he did not make any use of his previous 
drafts. With the exception of paragraph [c], which was later included 
in Zettel, none of this material was reworked or reused after the 
construction of the Philosophical Grammar in the mid 1930s. 

Still, one might ask, once we note that the early formulation of 
the paradox of interpretation plays a very different role in the Philo- 
sophical Grammar from the Philosophical Investigations, how 
much difference does this really make? Why shouldn’t one draw on 
an early and striking formulation of an idea to cast light on a more 
intricate and involved later development of that idea? While this can 
certainly be an attractive strategy, the danger is that the initial 
exposition, precisely because of its clear and didactic tone, may 
prove an oversimplified, or even misleading, guide to the fully 
developed work. A full exploration of the different approaches to 
the paradox of interpretation in the two books would call for a far- 
reaching evaluation of the differences between Wittgenstein’s con- 
ception of rule-following and grammar in the early and the late 
19308. Nevertheless, at the very least, we can say that Wittgenstein’s 
target is a much narrower one when the paradox is initially formu- 
lated, namely the idea that there must be some intermediary that 
connects a speaker’s words and a hearer’s understanding, or an order 
and its execution. As a result, the paradox and its resolution can be 
concisely set out in a few short paragraphs. But because it plays a 
peripheral role in The Big Typescript, that discussion was almost 
entirely overlooked before Fogelin drew attention to it. In the Philo- 
sophical Investigations, Wittgenstein uses it in a variety of different 
ways. One of the positive themes he explores in this connection is to 
draw out some of the connections between rule-following and prac- 
tices. He also uses it to attack the very idea that rule-following is 
ungrounded unless we can give an explanation that does not rely on 
anyone’s responses, a grounding that is global and contextless. But 
this is not an idea that can be rebutted, or even set out, in a few 
sentences, and one of the leading tasks of that book is to explore the 
many ways in which it can distort our self-understanding, and how 
best to resist it. 
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To return to Klagge and Nordmann’s way of framing this issue, 
Fogelin is “very content” (PO, ix, n. 4) with Wittgenstein’s expos- 
ition of the paradox of interpretation in the Philosophical Grammar, 
yet Wittgenstein’s formulation of those ideas “about which we are 
fairly confident that he considered them adequate” (ibid.) in Philo- 
sophical Investigations §§143-242 is very different. In the Philo- 
sophical Grammar, Wittgenstein uses the paradox of interpretation 
to make a clear, concise, and relatively straightforward point; in the 
Philosophical Investigations that point is still made, but only as one 
part of a much larger multi-voiced discussion that pursues a whole 
host of related issues.** 
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5 A Philosophy of Mathematics 
Between Two Camps 


The history of philosophy can partially be characterized by what 
Hilary Putnam has called the recoil’ phenomenon: an oscillation 
between two extreme positions, with each camp reacting to the 
untenable part of the other, resulting, finally, in two untenable 
positions. The current recoil ricochets across both analytic and Con- 
tinental philosophy. On one side are those who deny objectivity in 
all fields in all ways; there are only incommensurable narratives. On 
the other side are those who attempt to secure objectivity, but do so 
at the cost of clothing it in metaphysical mystery. The first side 
(justifiably) points out the illusions in the second’s metaphysics, 
and then recoils to anarchy. The second (justifiably) shows the inher- 
ent contradictions in the anarchist position, and then recoils to 
building more epicycles in its metaphysical castle. 

Wittgenstein argued against both sides. His ultimate achievement 
in the philosophy of mathematics was to stake out a defensible 
intermediate position between two untenable warring factions.” 
This chapter will explicate Wittgenstein’s position by stressing his 
opposition to each side, emphasizing, as well, the unity of Wittgen- 
stein’s later philosophy of mathematics with the Philosophical 
Investigations. 

Much of Wittgenstein’s post-Tractatus work in the philosophy 
of mathematics endeavors to expose the delusions and misconcep- 
tions behind the second, metaphysical, camp. William James, a 
philosopher Wittgenstein admired, wrote that “the trail of the 
human serpent is ... over everything.”* Wittgenstein attempted 
to find the proper place for that trail in his post-Tractatus explor- 
ations of both mathematical and non-mathematical language. 
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Much of the dispute among commentators concerns not the import- 
ance of such a trail, but its precise location. 

Wittgenstein perceived his chief foe, in mathematics, as 
altogether denying the human serpent. His adversaries picture math- 
ematics as transcendent: a mathematical proposition has truth and 
meaning regardless of human rules or use. There is an under- (or 
over-) lying mathematical reality which is independent of our math- 
ematical practice and language and which adjudicates the correct- 
ness of that practice and language. 

Wittgenstein sometimes identified this misleading picture with 
the work of his friend, the Cambridge mathematician G. H. Hardy. 
Discussing “a false idea of the role which mathematical and logical 
propositions play,” Wittgenstein is reported to have said “Consider 
Professor Hardy’s article [‘Mathematical Proof’] and his remark that 
‘to mathematical propositions there corresponds — in some sense, 
however sophisticated - a reality’” (LFM, p. 239). The following 
passage from Hardy’s A Mathematician’s Apology could very well 
represent the creed of the expulsion of the serpent: 


I believe that mathematical reality lies outside us, that our function is to 
discover or observe it, and that the theorems which we prove, and which we 
describe grandiloquently as our “creations,” are simply our notes of our 
observations.° 


Wittgenstein never wavered from rejecting this metaphysical pic- 
ture, but the form of his opposition depended on the stage of his 
career. 

The rejection of Hardy’s picture and the metaphysics of 
objectivity, however, does not imply that Wittgenstein was a phil- 
osopher of the first, the anarchist, camp. The instantiations of our 
camps vary according to the era and location, but at the beginning of 
Wittgenstein’s career the anarchist camp would have been exempli- 
fied by a view Hardy also combatted: psychologism.’ “317 is a 
prime,” Hardy asserted, “not because we think so, or because our 
minds are shaped in one way rather than another, but because it is 
so, because mathematical reality is built that way.”* Both of Witt- 
genstein’s greatest influences, Frege and Russell, believed that iden- 
tifying the laws of logic with the laws of psychology would 
necessarily lead to a complete loss of objectivity. Wittgenstein 
carried a copy of Frege’s Grundgesetze in his First World War 
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backpack, and that book contained a typical argument for the route 
from psychologism to anarchy: 


If every man designated something different by the name “moon,” namely 
one of his own ideas, much as he expresses his own pain by the cry “Ouch,” 
then of course the psychological point of view would be justified; but an 
argument about the properties of the moon would be pointless . .. If we could 
not grasp anything but what was within our own selves, then a conflict of 
opinions [based on] a mutual understanding would be impossible, because a 
common ground would be lacking, and no idea in the psychological sense 
can afford us such a ground. There would be no logic to be appointed arbiter 
in the conflict of opinions.? 


Frege was accusing the psychological logicians of seeing 
mathematics and logic as crude emotivists see ethics: when x says 
abortion is wrong and y says it is permissible, they are not disagree- 
ing, but are merely reporting different states of the pits of their 
stomachs. As Frege later wrote, “This means the breakdown of every 
bridge leading to what is objective.” "° 

In this battle Wittgenstein and Hardy were allies; Wittgenstein 
never rejected his predecessors’ anti-psychologism, and no matter 
how much he objected to some characterizations of the metaphysics 
of objectivity (not objectivity itself!), he never recoiled into the 
anarchist camp. 


I THE TRANSITION FROM CALCULUS TO 
LANGUAGE-GAME 


We can distinguish three relatively distinct Wittgensteinian philoso- 
phies of mathematics: early, middle (“the calculus conception”), and 
later (“the language-game conception”)."* The later position is the 
most interesting for our purposes: intertwined with and comple- 
menting the Investigations, it is the view that most successfully 
(and defensibly) steers between the recoiling camps. 

Wittgenstein’s first philosophy of mathematics, found in the 
Notebooks, 1914-1916 and the Tractatus, both criticized and built 
on Frege’s and Russell’s work in the foundations of mathematics. 
Frege and Russell shared a project that was later called logicism: the 
attempt to prove that mathematics is reducible to logic. Much of 
Wittgenstein’s early work involved both a rejection of logicism and a 
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critique of the new logic its defenders developed. The early view was 
that “the propositions of mathematics are equations, and therefore 
pseudo-propositions” (TLP, 6.2). Mathematical propositions are not 
assertions about objects; being pseudo-propositions, they are, indeed, 
not about anything at all. This claim is obviously tied in with the 
intricate semantics and metaphysics of the Tractatus, while my 
chapter concerns the post-Tractatus Wittgenstein, but the theme 
of repudiating a transcendent mathematical reality was prominent 
throughout his career. 

We can see this theme in Wittgenstein’s next stage. “A name has 
meaning,” he wrote in the early 1930s, “a proposition has sense in 
the calculus to which it belongs. The calculus is as it were autono- 
mous. — Language must speak for itself ... The meaning is the role of 
the word in the calculus” (PG, p. 63). At this transitional stage 
Wittgenstein argued that each individual calculus is a closed, self- 
contained system, having no external critique. The rules (construed 
extremely narrowly) alone determine the meaning, and thus become 
the final and only court of appeal.** By making the rules do all the 
work, Wittgenstein was trying to avoid both psychologism and 
Hardy’s overlying mathematical reality. The result in the early 
19308 was a rather extreme quarantine of language: “Grammar is 
not accountable to any reality. It is grammatical rules that deter- 
mine meaning (constitute it) and so they themselves are not answer- 
able to any meaning and to that extent are arbitrary” (PG, p. 184).*3 
This middle period view dominated Wittgenstein’s thought from 
1929 through the early 1930s. 

In the middle 1930s Wittgenstein’s views changed: he began to 
look at mathematical language as a motley™* of language-games. 
There is still a complete opposition to both psychologism and 
Hardy’s mathematical reality, but language-games, in contrast with 
the calculus conception, weave together language, actions, and 
background. One of the Investigations’s early characterizations of 
language-games (and this weaving) makes explicit reference to 
mathematics: 


And this multiplicity [of kinds and uses of sentences] is not something fixed, 
given once for all; but new types of language, new language-games, as we 
may say, come into existence, and others become obsolete and get forgotten. 

(We can get a rough picture of this from the changes in mathematics.} 
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Here the term “language-game” is meant to bring into prominence the fact 
that the speaking of language is part of an activity, or of a form of life. 
(PI, 23) 


Rather than seeing mathematics as a collection of self-contained 
calculi, the later Wittgenstein wrote: 


I want to say: it is essential to mathematics that its signs are also employed 
in mufti. 
It is the use outside mathematics, and so the meaning of the signs, that 


makes the sign-game into mathematics. 
(REM, V-2} 


We can see this change as enlarging the scope of Frege’s context 
principle: “never to ask for the meaning of a word in isolation, but 
only in the context of a proposition.”’* From the Tractatus’ “An 
expression has meaning only in a proposition” (3.314), to the middle 
Wittgenstein’s “The meaning is the role of the word in the calculus” 
(PG, p. 63}, we arrive at the later Wittgenstein’s “Words have mean- 
ing only in the stream of life” (LWI, 913)."° Frege linked the context 
principle with his fight against psychologism,’’ as did Wittgenstein 
throughout his career. Wittgenstein emphasized his opposition to 
the Hardyan camp not because he was tempted by anarchism, but 
because he believed that Frege had so satisfactorily smashed the 
anarchist camp in its psychologistic form. 

To see the dramatic difference between Wittgenstein’s post-Trac- 
tatus conceptions, compare the following passages. “What I want to 
object to in this context [contradiction],” Wittgenstein wrote at the 
beginning of the transition, “is the view that we can define what a 
calculus is. One calculus is just as good as another. We can only 
describe a calculus, not require anything of it” (WWK, p. 202). By the 
end of the decade, he claimed the opposite: “If we allow contradic- 
tions in such a way that we accept that anything follows, then we 
would no longer get a calculus, or we’d get a useless thing resem- 
bling a calculus” (LFM, p. 243).'* Although the claims are antithet- 
ical, the motivation is the same: Wittgenstein is trying to steer 
between anarchism and the metaphysics of objectivity. In the 
middle period Wittgenstein grounds meaning in the calculus itself, 
in the later period in the practice; in neither period does he ground 
meaning in the mind or in the transcendent reality. 
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By tracing the change in Wittgenstein’s view on the concept of 
number, we can see how Wittgenstein’s language-game conception 
of mathematics is intimately connected with the Investigations. “If 
a calculus in mathematics is altered by discoveries, can’t we pre- 
serve the old calculus,” the transitional Wittgenstein asked. “(That 
is, do we have to throw it away?) ... After the discovery of the North 
Pole we don’t have two earths, one with and one without the North 
Pole. But after the discovery of the law of the distribution of the 
primes, we do have two kinds of primes” (PG, pp. 374-5).’? This 
claim is clearly a recoil from Hardy’s view but at this stage the recoil 
goes too far, rebounding Wittgenstein into some rather strange 
doctrines. 

We can explain this with Wittgenstein’s favorite example of 
chess.*° At one time, the rules of chess were different from the 
modern ones. Pawns could only advance one square at a time — even 
the first time they were moved. This slowed the opening of the 
game considerably, as usually in the opening a player advanced a 
pawn once and then on the very next move advanced it again. In 
order to remedy this a new rule was added: the first time a pawn was 
moved it could be moved either one or two squares. The en passant 
rule was then added so no pawn could be promoted without the 
possibility of it being captured by another pawn. All this seems very 
reasonable, as do the following judgments: modern chess is a faster 
game than old chess, modern chess is a better game than old chess, 
modern chess without the en passant rule would result in some 
“cheap” victories. In addition, certain middle and endgame pos- 
itions from old chess are the same as in modern chess, and we can 
compare how different players handled similar situations. Many 
themes present in old chess are useful for modern chess. Again, all 
this seems reasonable, but under Wittgenstein’s calculus view the 
above judgments would be completely senseless.** There can be no 
such thing as the evolution of a game; a game is completely charac- 
terized by its rules alone, and if any rule is different then all that can 
be said is that they are different games. There can be no such thing 
as an improved chess; there is only chess, and chess,, and chess,. 
Since all we can appeal to is the rules, when the rules are at all 
different there is no more basis for saying that chess, and chess, 
have anything in common than saying that cat and cattle have 
anything in common.”* 
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In the language-game view the sharpness gives way to the gradual 
shadings of family resemblances: “Would it be any wonder if the 
technique of calculating had a family of applications?” (RFM, V-8D); 
and “Why should I not say that what we call mathematics is a family 
of activities with a family of purposes?” (RFM, V-15C). Under this 
view, rather than giving us a new concept, the prime distribution 
theory has expanded the meaning of the old one. 

When Wittgenstein explains family resemblances in the 
Investigations it should not be surprising that his two chief 
examples are games and number. “Why do we call something a 
‘number,’” Wittgenstein asks. “Well, perhaps because it has a - 
direct — relationship with several things that have hitherto been 
called number; and this can be said to give it an indirect relationship 
to other things we call the same name. And we extend our concept of 
number as in spinning a thread we twist fibre on fibre” (PI, 67B). In 
the next remark Wittgenstein writes: “For I can give the concept 
‘number’ rigid limits in this way, that is, use the word ‘number’ for a 
rigidly limited concept, but I can also use it so that the extension of 
the concept is not closed by a frontier” (PI, 68). And then he again 
compares the use of “number” with “game.” This choice of use of a 
concept — rigidly limited or open-ended — is new with the language- 
game view. 

The next paragraph of PI, 68 claims that our use of “game” is not 
everywhere circumscribed by rules, just as games themselves are 
not: “but no more are there any rules for how high one throws the 
ball in tennis, or how hard; yet tennis is a game for all that and has 
rules too.” (See also PI, 84: “I said that the application of a word is 
not everywhere bounded by rules.”) This is a radical change from the 
calculus notion. There rules were all we had, and once you left the 
boundaries of the rules there was only nonsense. Now meaning is 
part of the much larger concept of a language-game. 


II THE LANGUAGE-GAME CONCEPTION 


It is one thing to say that “words have meaning only in the stream of 
life,” another to cash out the slogan in a way that is helpful in 
understanding mathematics. It is one thing to say that mathematics 
is a motley of language-games, it is another to say precisely what sort 
of language-games they are, and how they differ from empirical ones. 
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Since all the kinds of language are now looked at as language-games, 
the question arises: “‘But then what does the peculiar inexorability 
of mathematics consist in’?” (RFM, I-4). This question motivated 
much of Wittgenstein’s work on the philosophy of mathematics 
during the late 1930s and the early 1940s. 

There are two related motifs in Wittgenstein’s later investigations 
of this problem. The first is that mathematics is a nexus of language- 
games with its own special role. The second is to protest against 
both the metaphysical and anarchist camps. When focusing on the 
first, Wittgenstein emphasized the inexorability and non-revisability 
of mathematical statements. There he contrasted mathematical 
statements with empirical ones, and examined what sort of different 
language-game each involved. When focusing on the second (espe- 
cially in the form of Hardy’s picture}, Wittgenstein emphasized the 
contingency of mathematics, and indeed of all of language, as a 
whole. 

These two motifs express two different ways in which empirical 
considerations can bear on mathematics. (1) Within mathematics, a 
proposition is not revisable by experience; unlike empirical state- 
ments, mathematical ones cannot be overturned by appeals to 
experience. They have a special role in our language: “We deposit 
the picture in the archives” (LFM, p. 104], and “What I want to say is 
this: mathematics as such is always measure, not thing measured” 
(REM, III-75). We use mathematics to judge experience, not experi- 
ence to judge mathematics. (2) On the other hand, it is, after all, an 
empirical fact that we have the mathematics we do: “The [math- 
ematical] proposition is grounded in a technique. And, if you like, 
also in the physical and psychological facts that make the technique 
possible” (RFM, VII-1).73 This combination of views has been well 
described in W. W. Tait’s phrase, that “necessity rides on the back of 
contingency.” 


III THE LANGUAGE-GAME OF NON-REVISABILITY 


In the language-game approach there is one aspect where the mean- 
ing of mathematical and empirical language does not differ: the 
criterion for the classification of a proposition depends not on form, 
but on its use, surroundings, and role.” If all we have to go on is the 
form, then the sentence “if you add two plus two you get four” is 
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ambiguous; it is the use, surroundings, and role that will determine 
whether this is a mathematical or empirical proposition. 

This is analogous to Wittgenstein’s discussion of pointing in the 
Investigations. When you are pointing to that object are you 
pointing to a chess king or to a piece of wood (PI, 35}? Utilizing the 
Fregean tenet that the context principle helps fight psychologism, in 
the surrounding sections of the Investigations Wittgenstein argues 
that the answer will depend not on mental, physiological, or occult 
entities, but on the specific circumstances of that pointing. (Did you 
ask me which piece in chess cannot be captured? I am pointing to the 
chess king. Are we freezing and running out of things to burn? The 
piece of wood.} 

Frege argued that logic and psychology were sciences of an entirely 
different kind, and that conflating the two was fatal to mathematical 
objectivity. The later Wittgenstein agreed, but now, however, he 
examined that objectivity in terms of the kind of language-game: 


I can be as certain of someone else’s sensations as of any fact. But this does 
not make the propositions “He is much depressed,” “25 x 25 = 625” and 
“I am sixty years old” into similar instruments. The explanation suggests 
itself that the certainty is of a different kind. - This seems to point to a 
psychological difference. But the difference is logical. 


... “Mathematical certainty” is not a psychological concept. 


The kind of certainty is the kind of language-game. 
(PI, xi, p. 224; PPF, xi, 330-332)”° 


What kind of language-game is mathematics? Wittgenstein con- 
sidered the most important characteristic to be the non-revisability 
of mathematical statements. There is no guarantee that our math- 
ematics will not change (indeed it has], and certain statements 
that were considered nonsense will then become necessary (such 
as “2 — 4 = —2” before and after the introduction of negative 
numbers). Non-revisability here means non-revisable in the face 
of empirical fact, not in the face of mathematical considerations 
(such as discovering a contradiction in a system). Non-revisability 
means that no sensory impression or empirical fact can make a 
mathematical statement true or false; it does not mean we cannot 
revise our mathematics as our conceptions change (as indeed 
we have). On Wittgenstein’s view mathematical statements do 
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not describe empirical facts, but provide a framework for describing 
them; therefore empirical facts cannot revise mathematics. (Here 
there is a line of historical descent from Kant, through Frege and 
the Tractatus, to the later Wittgenstein. } 

Wittgenstein sometimes expanded on these points by distinguish- 
ing three cases: (1) an experiment, (2) a prediction whether someone 
will successfully calculate, and (3) a mathematical statement. 


(1) The experiment. Imagine you are given a balancing scale, a number 
of balls, and the following problem (cf. LFM, pp. 97ff.). Take 81 balls 
and put them in the left pan, and then 81 more balls, also putting 
them in the left pan. Take 162 balls and put them in the right pan. 
Do the scales balance? Performing the steps in order to answer the 
question might be considered an experiment. 

(2) The prediction. A teacher assigns a pupil the problem 81 + 81 =? 
She makes the prediction that “if you add 81 to 81 you will get 
162.” This case, Wittgenstein holds, is like (1): “A calculation can 
be an experiment. The teacher makes the pupil do a calculation in 
order to see whether he can calculate; that is an experiment” (RFM, 
IL-67E). 

(3) The mathematical statement. Here the question is not whether the 
pupil will get the correct answer, but what the correct answer is. 
The mathematical statement is arrived at by calculating (which 
Wittgenstein sometimes conflates with proving) and is simply 
“81 + 81 = 162.” 


Wittgenstein’s point is that while (2) and (3) might seem similar 
(after all, they can even be put in the same words: “if you add 81 to 
81: then you will get 162”), they are of entirely different characters. 
(2) is like (1), not like (3). Both (1) and (2) are revisable by experience, 
whereas (3) is not. If I have performed the experiment above several 
times, I can use it to predict what results you will get when you 
perform the experiment. Similarly, I can calculate 81 + 81 and use 
my result to predict what will happen when you calculate. Both 
cases are very different from arriving at the mathematical statement 
that 81 + 81 = 162. In calculating I do not predict the answer. If the 
possibility that the prediction can go wrong is excluded, then calling 
it a “prediction” is merely a wheel turning idly. Thus “it will rain 
tomorrow” is a genuine prediction, regardless of whether it has 
rained for thirty-nine days and nights and is still cloudy, but “either 
it will rain tomorrow or it will not rain tomorrow” is no prediction. 
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When you get a difference of result in weighing, it is still a 
legitimate experiment, but if you get a different result from the 
calculation, then you have not legitimately calculated: 


The reason why “If you follow the rule, this is where you'll get to” is not 
a prediction is that this proposition simply says: “The result of this 
calculation is ...” and that is a true or false mathematical proposition: The 
allusion to the future and to yourself is mere clothing. 

(REM, VI-15]} 


It must be like this, does not mean: it will be like this. On the contrary: “it 
will be like this” chooses between one possibility and another. “It must be 
like this” sees only one possibility. 

(REM, IV-31)} 


The reason there is only one possibility, the reason that the allusions 
are mere clothing, is that unlike in an experiment, in a proof or 
calculation the process and result are related internally: “‘Suppose 
I do this [weigh the balls] again’ — here the ‘this’ doesn’t include this 
result, otherwise it is not an experiment, but a calculation — there is 
an internal relation. The conditions of the experiment don’t include 
the result” (LFM, p. 97). Wittgenstein argues “there is a difference 
between a process having a result and being its own result” (AWL, 
p. 188). A difference in result between our experiments can be due to 
many causes: the mechanism needs oiling, dust has gotten in the 
scales, one of the balls has become chipped, and so forth. 
A difference in result in calculation can be due only to this: one of 
us has made a mistake. The roles an experiment and a proof play are 
thus entirely different. If we are certain the scales are accurate, we 
can use them to test the weight of the balls; if we are certain of the 
weight of the balls, we can use them to test the accuracy of the scale. 
Proofs and calculations, however, are like the standard meter bar in 
Paris (see PI, 50); the bar can be used to test whether a stick is a 
meter long, but the stick cannot be used to test whether the standard 
meter bar is a meter long. The propositions of mathematics have 
acquired a special role.”° 

If the roles of mathematical and empirical propositions were 
conflated, however, then mathematics would lose its peculiar inex- 
orability and its objectivity, falling into the anarchist camp. “The 
question arises,” Wittgenstein says in an extended argument, “what 
we take as criterion of going according to the rule” (RFM, VI-16). 
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He then describes three failed alternatives: “Is it for example a feeling 
of satisfaction that accompanies the act of going according to the 
rule? Or an intuition (intimation) that tells me I have gone right? Or 
is it certain practical consequences of proceeding that determine 
whether I have really followed the rule?” The rejected alternatives 
are carefully chosen examples of different kinds of empiricism. The 
first is an instance of psychologism, identifying mathematical cor- 
rectness with a psychological criterion.*” The second is an example 
of how Wittgenstein sometimes characterized intuitionism.”* The 
third exemplifies a crude kind of pragmatism (a kind that both 
Wittgenstein and William James have been accused of holding but 
which, in fact, both explicitly repudiated). Wittgenstein’s argument 
for rejecting these alternatives is similar to Frege’s arguments against 
psychologism. If we take any of the three alternatives as a criterion of 
going according to rule, then “it would be possible,” Wittgenstein 
holds, “that 4 + 1 sometimes made 5 and sometimes something else. 
It would be thinkable, that is to say, that an experimental investi- 
gation would shew whether 4 + 1 always makes 5.” Empiricism in 
mathematics leads to anarchism every bit as much as psychologism 
does. We could no more talk about adding than Frege’s psychological 
logicians could discuss the properties of the moon. Denying the 
special and peculiar role of mathematical propositions makes math- 
ematics arbitrary and ever-changing, subject to the shifting winds of 
feelings, intuitions, and practical consequences. (If I bet on a winning 
horse because I miscalculated the odds, does that mean I didn’t really 
make a mistake in mathematics?) 

Wittgenstein continues with his own account of the criterion of 
going according to the mathematical rule: 


If it is not supposed to be an empirical proposition that the rule [+1] leads 
from 4 to 5, then this, the result, must be taken as the criterion for one’s 
having gone by the rule. 


Thus the truth of the proposition that 4 + 1 makes 5, is so to speak, 
overdetermined. Overdetermined by this, that the result of the operation 
is defined to be the criterion that this operation has been carried out. 


The proposition rests on one too many feet to be an empirical proposition. It 
will be used as a determination of the concept “applying the operation +1 to 4.” 
For we now have a new way of judging whether someone has followed the rule. 

(REM, VI-16}?° 
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In the next section we will deepen our sketch of Wittgenstein’s later 
view by contrasting it with a famous misinterpretation. 


IV DUMMETT AND “FULL-BLOODED CONVENTIONALISM” 


Wittgenstein’s language-game conception of mathematics 
attempted to account for mathematics’ peculiar inexorability and 
objectivity while steering between the recoiling anarchist and meta- 
physical camps. The camps, in this case, were instantiated by 
psychologism and Hardy’s picture. No commentator has missed 
Wittgenstein’s rejection of the metaphysical picture; some, however, 
have missed the Fregean anti-subjectivism in Wittgenstein’s anti- 
psychologism, and thus have concluded that he must be recoiling 
into the anarchist camp in another of its forms. According to this 
reading, rather than giving an account of mathematical objectivity, 
Wittgenstein has undermined it. Michael Dummett’s famous article 
“Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics” is the ancestor to all 
such interpretations.*° 

Dummett labeled Wittgenstein’s views as “full-blooded 
conventionalism.”** According to Dummett, Wittgenstein believed 
that “the logical necessity of any statement is always the direct 
expression of a linguistic convention.” It is not that our calculations 
and proofs follow from an antecedent set of agreed-upon conventions, 
but that at every step a new decision is required. A whole branch of 
the secondary literature has grown from these seeds. 

This is how the Wittgenstein-as-anarchist story usually goes. By 
denying the picture of an underlying mathematical reality, through 
his “anthropological method,”?? by stressing the contingent factors 
that yield our mathematical language, and by claiming that at each 
step the calculation “could have been otherwise,” Wittgenstein 
reduced any mathematical necessity to the level of the contingent 
and the conventional. Usually what is contingent and conventional 
is further specified to be community agreement. (Although in 
Dummett’s original formulation, even though it inspired the com- 
munity view, it is hard to see how an individual could agree with 
herself, much less a community.) It is as if Frege saved us from 
psychologism only to have Wittgenstein deliver us to sociologism. 
Here, more than anywhere, Wittgenstein has been read as being truly 
radical.34 
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These interpretations miss both Wittgenstein’s point of the loca- 
tion of the empirical, contingent, and “anthropological” consider- 
ations and the importance he places on a natural background for 
conventions to make sense at all. As misguided as they are, however, 
such — to use an ugly word — sociologistic characterizations are not 
made up of whole cloth. Wittgenstein himself recognized that his 
views might be misinterpreted in the “full-blooded conventionalist” 
way; he saw that his objections to Hardy’s misleading picture might 
be misconstrued as a recoil to anarchism. In LFM Wittgenstein first 
attacked Hardy’s conception of a mathematical reality, and then, in 
the voice of the interlocutor, challenged himself to be clearer about 
the implications of his position: 


You might say, “So, Wittgenstein, you seem to say there is no such thing 
as this proposition necessarily following from that.” — Should we say: 
Because we point out that whatever rules and axioms you give, you can 
still apply them in ever so many ways — that this in some way undermines 
mathematical necessity? 

(LEM, p. 241) 


Wittgenstein gets to the heart of the matter in RFM. “What you 
say,” Wittgenstein writes, assuming the voice of someone who has 
misinterpreted what has gone before, “seems to amount to this, that 
logic belongs to the natural history of man. And that is not combin- 
able with the hardness of the logical ‘must’” (RFM, VI-49A). 

Put this way the problem is as old as the Locke—Leibniz debate. 
Leibniz thought that Locke’s empiricist program could not account 
for the necessity and universality of mathematical truths. In a sense, 
Leibniz was accusing Locke of committing a category mistake in 
arguing for the position that mathematical truths are derived from 
experience. Leibniz thought that Locke confused (among other 
things) the context of discovery with the context of justification: 
“for we are not concerned here with the sequence of our discoveries, 
which differs from one man to another, but with the connection and 
natural order of truths, which is always the same.”*> The propos- 
itions of natural history are empirical and contingent, the propos- 
itions of logic and mathematics are non-empirical and necessary; 
therefore, assimilating the second to the first loses the special char- 
acter of logical and mathematical propositions. Some commenta- 
tors, both sympathetic and critical, have interpreted Wittgenstein 
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as purposely doing just that: rejecting the special character of math- 
ematical propositions. 

The full-blooded conventionalists noticed Wittgenstein’s chal- 
lenge to himself, but missed his answer. Unlike Locke, Wittgenstein 
did not assimilate the propositions of mathematics to the propos- 
itions of natural history; rather, he separated them: 


But the logical “must” is a component part of the propositions of logic, and 
these are not propositions of human natural history. If what a proposition of 
logic said was: Human beings agree with one another in such and such ways 
(and that would be the form of the natural-historical proposition), then its 
contradictory would say that there is here a lack of agreement. Not, that 
there is an agreement of another kind. 

(RFM, VI-49)>° 


Wittgenstein repeatedly makes the same point by noting the differ- 
ence between “an internal and an external negation” (RFM, V-13). 
An internal negation in Wittgenstein’s terminology is within 
mathematics; and within mathematics we do have set criteria for 
determining truth. An internal negation of 25” = 265 would simply 
mean that 25” does not equal 265, but something else. An external 
negation in Wittgenstein’s terminology, however, would be an 
anthropological statement. It would state that there are no criteria, 
that human beings do not agree on what 25” equals, or even that 
human beings do not have mathematics: “25” = 625’ cannot be the 
empirical proposition that people calculate like that, because 25” 4 
626 would in that case not be the proposition that people get not 
this but another result; and also it could be true if people did not 
calculate at all” (RFM, VI-30). Wittgenstein warns us here against 
confusing the two different ways that empirical considerations can 
bear on mathematics. (See “The Language-Game Conception,” in 
Section II above.) It is one thing to say that we would not have our 
mathematics if some empirical considerations had not obtained 
(true to Wittgenstein), and quite another to say that the propositions 
of mathematics state these empirical considerations or can be falsi- 
fied by empirical considerations (false to Wittgenstein). After all, in 
the same sense that our mathematics rides on the back of 
contingency, so does the rest of our language. If our memories were 
so limited that we could not remember more than two steps of a 
proof, then our mathematics would not be the same as it is now. 
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But if our memories were so limited, we also would not have our 
present method of giving directions: no one could remember more 
than one or two landmarks. And no one should be tempted to believe 
that under Wittgenstein’s account when someone says “turn left at 
the library,” what the direction giver means is “human beings have 
adequate memories to understand directions and agree on what ‘turn 
left’ means etc.” 
These considerations have survived in the Investigations: 


— Certainly, the propositions “Human beings believe that twice two is four” 
and “Twice two is four” do not mean the same. The latter is a mathematical 
proposition; the other, if it makes sense at all, may perhaps mean: human 
beings have arrived at the mathematical proposition. The two propositions 
have entirely different uses. 

(PI, xi, pp. 226-7; PPF, xi, 348) 


Wittgenstein is recorded as having said earlier: 


Here we see two kinds of responsibility. One may be called “mathematical 
responsibility”: the sense in which one proposition is responsible to another. 
Given certain principles and laws of deduction, you can say certain things 
and not others. — But it is a totally different thing if we ask, “And now what’s 
all this responsible to?” 

(LEM, p. 240) 


(Note how far the sentence “Given certain principles and laws 
of deduction, you can say certain things and not others” is from 
Dummett’s interpretation; according to Dummett, at each stage you 
can say whatever you like.) The second sort of responsibility is 
Wittgenstein’s concern here. This is part of his view of philosophy 
as non-revisionary; he is not out to revise our mathematical prac- 
tice,?’ but to understand the origin of its special character. 

Stating that the set of rules as a whole are in some sense contin- 
gent does not make the individual rules within the set any less 
necessary. In other words, there is no inconsistency in asserting both 


(1) “2 +2 = 4” is a necessary proposition in English; and 
(2) That “’2 + 2 = 4’ is a necessary proposition in English” is 
contingent. 


It is through confusing these two different things, and the corres- 
ponding two different ways in which empirical considerations bear 
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on mathematics, that the full-blooded conventionalist interpreters 
have been misled. 

Our next task is to examine the nature of the contingency 
expressed in (2). 


V THE NATURE OF CONTINGENCY 


Wittgenstein’s concern here is with the underpinnings of all lan- 
guage, what makes language possible at all. We saw in Section I 
that when Wittgenstein discussed family resemblances in PI he 
chose number as a chief example. In the present subject, too, 
mathematics is the example: “Disputes do not break out (among 
mathematicians, say) over the question whether a rule has been 
obeyed or not. People don’t come to blows over it, for example. 
That is part of the framework on which the working of our lan- 
guage is based (for example, in giving descriptions)” (PI, 240).3° 
This framework is the contingency or conditions on which the 
peculiar inexorability of mathematics rests. Indeed, Wittgenstein’s 
view is that all language rests on such contingencies. As the very 
example of PI, 240 makes clear, however, the specific constitution 
of the contingencies might vary from practice to practice: people 
do come to blows around abortion clinics. 

Wittgenstein is emphasizing that mathematical language, like the 
rest of our language, is part of a practice, and a practice rests on 
contingencies. Much of the early part of PI concentrates on this 
issue. The discussion culminates in PI, 197-202: “I have further 
indicated that a person goes by a sign-post only in so far as there 
exists a regular use of sign-posts, a custom” (PI, 198). The famous 
first sentence of PI, 202, “And hence also ‘obeying a rule’ is a 
practice,” is echoed in the Remarks: “Only in the practice of a 
language can a word have meaning” (RFM, VI-41). 

Although it would be too simplistic to say that this was Witt- 
genstein’s primary motivation, analyzing language in terms of 
practices avoids both psychologism, on the one hand, and 
Augustine’s and Hardy’s pictures, on the other. It avoids the pic- 
tures by arguing for the necessity of the trail of the human serpent; 
it avoids psychologism by properly locating that trail. (The full- 
blooded accusation is that it avoids both by falling into 
sociologism.) 
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PI, 199 summarizes some of these themes: 


It is not possible that there should have been only one occasion on which 
someone obeyed a rule. It is not possible that there should have been only 
one occasion on which a report was made, an order given or understood; and 
so on. — To obey a rule, to make a report, to give an order, to play a game of 
chess, are customs (uses, institutions).>° 


This goes against both the calculus conception and Dummett’s 
interpretation. Cora Diamond reads Dummett as saying: “The argu- 
ment Wittgenstein seemed to be committed to, on Dummett’s view, 
was that the rules make the game, and different rules would not be 
wrong, but would just make the game a different one. Since no 
choice of rules is ever wrong, we are free to infer as we choose.” 4° 
This is just the view that forbade us from comparing chess, and 
chess,; this is just the view that Wittgenstein held in the calculus 
conception, and just the view the later Wittgenstein rejected.4* The 
anarchist fear (or hope) in its sociologistic form is that all there is to 
mathematics (or indeed, any use of language) is free-floating 
conventions or rules; conventions that can change at any whim. 

But Wittgenstein has rejected this; in the language-game concep- 
tion, unlike the calculus conception, there is more than isolated 
conventions or rules: the rules are part of a practice embedded 
in an environment that blocks the spurious freedom to choose. 
This environment consists of both nature and human nature, 
it concerns the behavior of both cheese on a balance and people 
in pain: 
... if things were quite different from what they actually are — if there were 
for instance no characteristic expression of pain, of fear, of joy; if rule became 
exception and exception rule; or if both became phenomena of roughly equal 
frequency — this would make our normal language-games lose their point. — 
The procedure of putting a lump of cheese on a balance and fixing the price 
by the turn of the scale would lose its point if it frequently happened for such 
lumps to suddenly grow or shrink for no obvious reason. 

(PI, 142) 


Wittgenstein is careful here to distance himself from the full- 
blooded interpretation, warning us not to commit the category mis- 
take of confusing the external contingencies of a system with the 
quite different internal necessity within a system. Having empha- 
sized that we would not have our mathematics if not for some 
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general facts of nature, Wittgenstein then asks, “Does this mean that 
I have to say that the proposition ‘12 inches = 1 foot’ asserts all those 
things which give measuring its present point?” “No,” he answers: 


The proposition is grounded in a technique. And, if you like, also in the 
physical and psychological facts that make the technique possible. But it 
doesn’t follow that its sense is to express these conditions. The opposite of 
that proposition, “twelve inches = one foot” does not say that rulers are not 
rigid enough or that we don’t all count and calculate in the same way. 
(REM, VII-r] 


One contingency that must obtain is that “the concept of calculating 
excludes confusion” (REM, III-76). If mathematics is to be regarded 
as a practice, and if a practice requires, among other things, the 
existence of a regular use (PI, 198), then there must be enough 
regularity for there to be mathematics at all. Once again, Wittgen- 
stein warned us not to use this fact to commit a category mistake: 


Calculating would lose its point, if confusion supervened. Just as the use of 
the words “green” and “blue” would lose its point. And yet it seems to be 
nonsense to say — that a proposition of arithmetic asserts that there will not 
be confusion. — Is the solution simply that the arithmetical proposition 
would not be false but useless, if confusion supervened? 


Just as the proposition that this room is 16 foot long would not become false, 
if rulers and measuring fell into confusion. Its sense, not its truth, is founded 
on the regular working of measurements. 

(REM, III-75] 


The point is not that if there were too much confusion then we 
would have a different mathematics; rather the point is, if there is 
too much confusion, then the result would be no mathematics at all. 

(However, Wittgenstein carefully adds in parentheses to REM, III- 
75: “But don’t be dogmatic here. There are transitional cases which 
complicate the discussion.” One complication that contributes to 
Wittgenstein’s methodology of continually re-examining issues is 
that the line between sense and nonsense is both never sharp and 
always changing. This helps to explain why all truths (including this 
one) are local.) 

If rulers constantly contracted and expanded, if a balance scale 
never showed the same object as having the same weight, if every 
time people multiplied 2 times 2 they got a different answer, then it 
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would not be the case that the judgments, “this paper is 11 inches 
long,” or “this book weighs ro ounces,” or “2 x 2 = 4” would be 
false. Empirical considerations will not overturn our mathematical 
judgments. Rather, these judgments would cease to be part of a 
practice, and thus cease to have meaning or sense: “But could I say 
that he calculated wrong this time, because the next time he did not 
calculate again the same way? I might say: where this uncertainty 
existed there would be no calculating” (REM, III-73). 

A practice depends on there being a regularity. If there is too much 
confusion then there can be no practice, and hence no sense. Confu- 
sion does not result in false mathematical propositions, but in 
nonsense.*” 

One special case of a lack of confusion involves agreement. Witt- 
genstein continually emphasizes that our mathematical practice 
requires agreement among mathematicians and agreement at differ- 
ent times in the same person. The temptation is to misinterpret this 
as meaning that the truth or falsehood of mathematical propositions 
is a result of some sort of mathematicians’ annual convention: they 
vote on whether 81 + 81 equals 162 or 163, and the winning propos- 
ition goes into the archives.*> If the vote had gone differently, our 
mathematics would have been different, and that is all there is to 
mathematical truth or necessity. 

Wittgenstein, however, carefully rejects this view. The anarchists 
see part of what Wittgenstein is saying, but get it in the wrong 
context; they fail to correctly place the location of the agreement. 
The agreement is not over individual propositions, nor does the 
agreement determine the truth or falsity of our propositions; rather 
it provides the necessary framework in which it makes sense to 
attribute truth or falsity at all: 


7 


The agreement of people in calculation is not an agreement in opinions or 
convictions. 
(REM, VI-30C) 


It has been said: “It’s a question of general consensus.” There is something 
true in this. Only — what is it we agree to? Do we agree to the mathematical 
proposition, or do we agree in getting this result? These are entirely 
different. 


... They agree in what they do. 
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Mathematical truth isn’t established by their all agreeing that it’s true — as 
if they were witnesses of it. Because they all agree in what they do, we lay 
it down as a rule, and put it in the archives. Not until we do that have we 
got to mathematics. One of the main reasons for adopting this as a 
standard, is that it’s the natural way to do it, the natural way to go — for 
all these people. 

(LEM, p. 107) 


This has often been said before. And it has often been put in the form of an 
assertion that the truths of logic are determined by a consensus of opinions. 
Is this what I am saying? No. There is no opinion at all; it is not a question of 
opinion. They are determined by a consensus of action: a consensus of doing 
the same thing, reacting in the same way. There is a consensus but it is not a 
consensus of opinion. We all act the same way, walk the same way, count 
the same way. 

(LFM, pp. 183-4) 


The key to avoiding the full-blooded conventionalist and sociologis- 
tic trap here is to see that it is not that 81 + 81 = 162 is correct means 
we all agree that 81 + 81 = 162, but rather that without general 
agreement there could be no such thing as correctness or incorrect- 
ness. Disagreement does not even make sense unless seen against the 
wider background of a more general agreement. Suppose we were 
debating whether this page has 24 or 25 glucks. Further suppose there 
were no set criteria for what a gluck is, or even for what “24” or “25” 
was. Given those conditions not only could it not be clear who was 
right, it would not even be clear whether we are disagreeing. There 
would not be enough of a common framework for us to know whether 
we were talking about the same thing, or even whether we were 
meaningfully talking, rather than just speaking in tongues.*+ 

What mathematics (partly) does is to provide us with a common 
framework in which both agreement and disagreement become 
meaningful. Not only is it not Wittgenstein’s belief that agreement 
in opinions should be used to explain the correctness of our calcula- 
tions, he argues that such agreement cannot be used in this way, for 
“we judge identity and agreement by the results of our calculating; 
that is why we cannot use agreement to explain calculating” (RFM, 
IV-8). It is our number system that provides us with criteria for 
deciding whether this page is 24 or 25 lines long. Without such a 
system such questions would be outside the realm of practice, and 
thus of meaning.*° 
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Complete agreement is not required. Historically, mathemat- 
icians have disagreed over proposed pieces of new mathematics, 
such as the introduction of negative numbers. The point is not that 
the mathematicians’ ultimate agreement solved the dispute, but 
rather that without enough background agreement there could not 
even have been a dispute. Wittgenstein’s target here is not our 
common notions of mathematical objectivity, but the misleading 
picture of the source of this objectivity. 

Thus, in order for there to be correctness or incorrectness at all, 
there must be a practice; outside of the practice there is not false- 
hood, but nonsense. Wittgenstein’s discussion of the general facts of 
nature, lack of confusion, and agreement are attempts to clarify what 
background there must be in order for there to be a practice at all. He 
constantly warns against confusing the background of the practice 
with the content of the practice. 

All these themes, which were developed in Wittgenstein’s phil- 
osophy of mathematics, are tied together in the Philosophical 
Investigations. Let us return to PI, 240: “Disputes do not break 
out (among mathematicians, say) over the question whether a rule 
has been obeyed or not. People don’t come to blows over it, for 
example. That is part of the framework on which the working of 
our language is based (for example, in giving descriptions}.” In the 
next remark the voice of temptation, speaking with Hardy’s tone of 
voice, challenges Wittgenstein: “So you are saying that human 
agreement decides what is true and what is false?’” (PI, 241). The 
question can apply either to mathematical or non-mathematical 
claims. It carries the implicit charge that Wittgenstein, by repudi- 
ating the metaphysical picture of objectivity, is also denying 
objective truth, and claiming the psychologistic legacy in a new, 
sociologistic form. So you are saying, the accusation goes, that 
human agreement decides whether there were witches and 
whether 2 + 2 = 4? Wittgenstein’s answer is: “It is what human 
beings say that is true and false; and they agree in the language 
they use. That is not agreement in opinions but in form of life” (PI, 
241).4° Without a natural environment of a certain constancy, 
without a shared humanity of similar needs and reactions; unless 
we spoke a shared language, unless there was enough agreement, 
then it would be meaningless both to deny the existence of witches 
and to count them. The trail of the human serpent is everywhere 
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there is meaning, Wittgenstein is arguing, but it does not follow 
that truth is simply what human beings say is true. 

In the end what Wittgenstein has is a view of mathematics that 
avoids paying Hardy’s metaphysical price without recoiling into 
anarchy. The Philosophical Investigations, on the basis of Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy of mathematics, continued to stake out this inter- 
mediate position between the recoiling camps. It is a position where 
both mathematical and non-mathematical statements rest on 
contingencies. It is a position where there is meaning and truth, 
but no guarantees. It is a position, therefore, which must constantly 
be re-explored.*’ 


NOTES 


1. See Hilary Putnam’s Dewey Lectures, “Sense, Nonsense, and the 
Senses: An Inquiry into the Powers of the Human Mind,” The Journal 
of Philosophy 91.9 (1994), pp. 445-517. On p. 446, n. 2, he credits John 
McDowell with the term. 

2. Some would object to attributing any position to Wittgenstein, as he 
constantly warned against philosophical theorizing. A position, how- 
ever, is not the same as a theory. (Whether this is a difference 
without a distinction I shall have to reserve the right to argue else- 
where.) I am offering what Burton Dreben would call a “domesti- 
cated” or “tamed” Wittgenstein. Juliet Floyd, emphasizing the 
critical and dialectical nature of Wittgenstein’s work, has given the 
subtlest presentation of those commentators on Wittgenstein’s phil- 
osophy of mathematics who deny that a position can be attributed to 
Wittgenstein at all. See her “Wittgenstein on 2, 2, 2 ...: The Opening 
of Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics,” Synthese 87.1 
(1991), pp. 143-80 and “On Saying What You Really Want to Say: 
Wittgenstein, Gédel, and the Trisection of the Angle,” in Jaako Hin- 
tikka, ed., From Dedekind to Gédel: Essays on the Development of 
the Foundations of Mathematics (Dordrecht and Boston, MA: Kluwer, 
1995), PP. 373-425. 

3. There is, of course, more to Wittgenstein’s philosophy of mathematics; 
he wrote more on this field than on any other subject. Published 
volumes that include substantial parts on the philosophy of mathemat- 
ics, with the dates of composition in brackets, are: WWK [1929-1931], 
PR [1929-1930], G. E. Moore, “Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-33” 
[1930-1993] (in PO), PG [1932-1934], AWL [1932-1935], LFM [1939], 
and REM [1937-1944]. 
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. William James, Pragmatism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 


1975), p. 37 (Lecture 2). 


. The last two sentences are variations of two sentences in my “Wittgen- 


stein’s Philosophies of Mathematics,” Synthese 87 (1991), pp. 125-42. 
Although the emphasis of that article is different, I have occasionally 
borrowed sentences from it for this one. 


. G. H. Hardy, A Mathematician’s Apology (Cambridge University Press, 


1967), pp. 123-4. See also Hardy’s “Mathematical Proof,” Mind 38.149 
(January 1929), p. 18; RFM, I-8 and AWL, p. 224. 


. Few contemporary exemplars of the anarchist camp would identify 


themselves with a science, although anthropology is a candidate. 


8. Hardy, A Mathematician’s Apology, p. 130. 
9. Gottlob Frege, The Basic Laws of Arithmetic, trans, and ed. Montgom- 


Io. 


Il. 


ery Furth (Berkeley, CA and Los Angeles, CA: University of California 
Press, 1964), p. xix. Compare with Wittgenstein’s so-called private lan- 
guage argument. 

Gottlob Frege, Posthumous Writings, eds. Hans Hermes, Friedrich Kam- 
bartel, and Friedrich Kaulbach, trans. Peter Long and Roger White (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1979), p. 144. See also Gottlob Frege, The 
Foundations of Arithmetic, trans. J. L. Austin (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1953), p. vii: “But this account makes everything subjective, and if we 
follow it through to the end does away with truth.” 

Scholars’ recognition of a distinct middle period in Wittgenstein’s phil- 
osophy is a relatively recent phenomenon. Some would add a fourth 
period: the post-Investigations, where philosophical psychology domin- 
ated Wittgenstein’s work. See, however, David Stern’s proper cautions 
about too cleanly dividing Wittgenstein’s career in “The ‘Middle Witt- 
genstein’: From Logical Atomism to Practical Holism,” Synthese 87.2 
(1991), pp. 203-26. In line with this, the changes in Wittgenstein’s views 
of mathematics did not occur at the same rate; his views on contradic- 
tion, for example, changed more slowly than the rest. 

Partly (but only partly) due to the failure to distinguish the different 
stages (thus saddling Wittgenstein with views he later rejected), the 
early secondary literature was not kind to Wittgenstein’s philosophy of 
mathematics. Two early reviews of RFM set the negative tenor: Alan 
Ross Anderson, “Mathematics and the ‘Language-Game’,” Review of 
Metaphysics 11.1 (1957-1958), pp. 446-58 and Georg Kreisel, “Wittgen- 
stein’s Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics,” British Journal 
for the Philosophy of Science 9 (1958-1959), pp. 135-58. The last sen- 
tence of Anderson’s review is: “But it is very doubtful whether this 
application of his method to questions in the foundations of mathemat- 
ics will contribute substantially to his reputation as a philosopher” 
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(p. 458). Kreisel’s closing clause is: “now it seems to me to be a surpris- 
ingly insignificant product of a sparkling mind” (p. 158). By far the most 
influential commentary is Michael Dummett’s “Wittgenstein’s Philoso- 
phy of Mathematics,” The Philosophical Review 68 (1959), pp. 324-48 
(reprinted in George Pitcher, ed., Wittgenstein: The Philosophical Inves- 
tigations, London: Macmillan, 1968; page references will be to Pitcher). 
An early and also influential attempt to refute Dummett’s interpret- 
ation is Barry Stroud, “Wittgenstein and Logical Necessity,” The Philo- 
sophical Review 74.4 (1965), pp. 504-18. Virginia H. Klenk, a student of 
Alan Anderson’s, gives a sympathetic interpretation of Wittgenstein in 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1976). 
Two more recent books also interpret Wittgenstein sympathetically: 
Crispin Wright, Wittgenstein on the Foundations of Mathematics (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980) and Stuart G. Shanker, 
Wittgenstein and the Turning-Point in the Philosophy of Mathematics 
(Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1987). Cora Diamond’s The Realistic Spirit: 
Wittgenstein, Philosophy, and the Mind (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1991) contains sympathetic and excellent discussions of Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy of mathematics. 

I have borrowed the last two sentences from Steven Gerrard, “Wittgen- 
stein’s Philosophies of Mathematics,” Synthese 87 (1991), pp. 125-42. 
See Stern, “The ‘Middle’ Wittgenstein’,” for a compatible but broader 
view and S. Stephen Hilmy, The Later Wittgenstein: The Emergence of 
A New Philosophical Method (Oxford: Blackwell, 1987), for another view 
that pays careful attention to Wittgenstein’s use of calculi and language- 
games, but comes to very different conclusions than Stern and I do. 

See also PG, 143: “It is in language that it’s all done.” The view of 
language here, as of rules above, is extremely restricted. 

See REM, III-46A: “I should like to say: mathematics is a Motley [Buntes 
Gemisch] of techniques of proof. — And upon this is based its manifold 
applicability and its importance” and REM, III-48: “I want to give an 
account of the motley [Buntheit] of mathematics.” 

Frege, Foundations of Arithmetic, p. x. 

See also Norman Malcolm, Ludwig Wittgenstein: A Memoir (Oxford 
University Press, 1958; 2nd ed., 2001), p. 93; and Z, 173. Compare David 
Stern’s summary in Stern “The ‘Middle Wittgenstein’,” p. 216. 

See, for example, Frege, Foundations of Arithmetic, p. x. Frege gives an 
example of violating the context principle leading to psychologism in 
section 60, p. 71. 

Wittgenstein’s views on contradiction are as complicated as they are 
notorious. This was a major theme of Gerrard’s “Wittgenstein’s Philoso- 
phies of Mathematics.” 
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. Wittgenstein is partly objecting here to modeling mathematics on a 
natural science, as he did throughout his career. He wrote of the mis- 
leading way in which mathematics is treated like mineralogy (RFM, IV- 
11), zoology (AWL, p. 225), or even pomology (AWL, pp. 101-2). His 
most common example was physics, and here Wittgenstein identified 
this view with Hardy: “Professor Hardy is comparing mathematical 
propositions to propositions of physics. This comparison is extremely 
misleading” (LFM, p. 240). 

I have stolen the rest of this paragraph from Gerrard’s “Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophies of Mathematics.” 

See WWK, pp. 35-6 and PR, 178: “The system of rules determining a 
calculus thereby determines the ‘meaning’ of its signs too. Put more 
strictly: The form and the rules of syntax are equivalent. So if I change 
the rules — seemingly supplement them, say — then I change the form, 
the meaning.” 

In AWL, p. 71 Wittgenstein explicitly compares chess with 
mathematics. 

Wittgenstein’s next sentence is: “But it doesn’t follow that its sense is to 
express these conditions.” Wittgenstein is being very careful here to 
distinguish the sense of mathematical propositions from the sense of 
propositions of natural history. 

See LFM, p. 111 and REM, VII-18F. 

See also REM, IV-5. 

See AWL, pp. 159-61 (Lecture XV); LFM, pp. 287 and 292; RFM, III-75; 
PI, xi, p. 218; PPF, xi, 291: 


Meaning is not a process which accompanies a word. For no process 
could have the consequences of meaning. (Similarly, I think, it could be 
said: a calculation is not an experiment, for no experiment could have 
the peculiar consequences of a multiplication.) 

For another example of a rejected psychologistic formulation, see RFM, 
VI-22A. 

See, for instance, LFM, p. 237. 

See also REM, IV-7: “A mathematical proposition stands on four feet, 
not three; it is over-determined” and RFM, VI-22: “It is as if we had 
hardened the empirical proposition into a rule. And now we have, not an 
hypothesis that gets tested by experience, but a paradigm with which 
experience is compared and judged. And so a new kind of judgment.” 
Dummett, “Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” p. 445, writes, 
for instance, of “Wittgenstein’s main reason for denying the objectivity 
of mathematical truth.” 

Ibid., p. 425. 

Ibid. 
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See REM, VII-33; David Bloor, Wittgenstein: A Social Theory of 
Knowledge (London: Macmillan, 1983), p. 83, and Dummett, “Wittgen- 
stein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” p. 442 where Dummett says that 
Hao Wang has called Wittgenstein’s views “anthropologism.” 
Dummett himself agrees. After pointing out that “Frank Ramsey (who 
was so enormously influenced by Wittgenstein’s earlier work, the Trac- 
tatus) accused the intuitionists, Brouwer and Weyl, of introducing Bol- 
shevism into mathematics,” Dummett writes “if Brouwer and Weyl 
were Bolsheviks, then Wittgenstein, in his later phase, was an anarch- 
ist” (“Reckonings: Wittgenstein on Mathematics,” Encounter 50.3 
(March 1978], p. 64). 

Gottfried W. Leibniz, New Essays on Human Understanding, ed. and 
trans. Peter Remnant and Jonathan Bennett (Cambridge University 
Press, 1981), p. 412. Frege, Foundations of Arithmetic, p. 23, writes: 
“for we are concerned here not with the way in which [the laws of 
number] are discovered but with the kind of ground on which their 
proof rests; or in LEIBNIZ’S words,” and then gives the same quotation. 
See also Wittgenstein’s response in LFM, p. 241 to his own challenge 
given above: “We must distinguish between a necessity in the system 
and a necessity of the whole system.” 

This clearly separates Wittgenstein from the intuitionists. See also L. 
E. J. Brouwer, Cambridge Lectures on Intuitionism, ed. Dirk van Dalen 
(Cambridge University Press, 1981), p. 4: “FIRST ACT OF INTUITION- 
ISM Completely separating mathematics from mathematical 
language ... recognizing that intuitionist mathematics is an essentially 
languageless activity of the mind.” At no stage of his career would 
Wittgenstein have agreed with this. It is a striking character of his 
philosophy of mathematics that he investigated mathematics by con- 
centrating on mathematical language. 

See also RFM, VI-21. 

See also RFM, VI-21A. 

Diamond, The Realistic Spirit, p. 253. 

Our pair of quotations on contradiction (WWK, p. 202 and LFM, p. 243) 
in Section I shows precisely this change. (Strangely enough, Dummett’s 
interpretation would almost hold true for Wittgenstein’s calculus 
period, but not only did Wittgenstein reject that conception, none of 
Dummett’s references are to those texts.} 

See also AWL, p. 152: “The terms ‘sense’ and ‘nonsense,’ rather than the 
terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ bring out the relation of mathematical to non- 
mathematical propositions.” 

Michael Dummett, “Reckonings: Wittgenstein on Mathematics,” 
Encounter 50.3 (March 1978), p. 67, interprets Wittgenstein this way: 
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“What makes a [... mathematical] answer correct is that we are able to 
agree in acknowledging it as correct.” 

See Gordon P. Baker and P. M. S. Hacker, Wittgenstein: Rules, Gram- 
mar, and Necessity (Oxford: Blackwell, 1985; 2nd ed., Malden, MA: 
Wiley-Blackwell, 2009}, vol. 2, p. 250. 

Putnam’s summary is that “ways of ‘going on’ that are natural to us, 
given the ‘forms of life’ that we have inherited, are prior to and presup- 
posed by everything that could be called ‘convention’” (“Convention: 
A Theme in Philosophy,” in Realism and Reason, vol. 3 of Philosophical 
Papers, Cambridge University Press, 1983, p. 174). 

See also RFM, VI-49: “The agreement of humans that is a presupposition 
of logic is not an agreement in opinions on questions of logic.” 

I am grateful to Jenny Gerrard, Lydia Goehr, and Amelie Rorty for 
heroically helping to reduce a much larger draft. 
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6 Necessity and Normativity 


Logical necessity is one of the perennial problems of philosophy. 
Statements like “g = 9.81 m/sec” or “Radioactivity causes cancer” 
may be physically necessary, but they are contingent: they could be 
false, and be refuted by new experience. By contrast, it seems that 
statements like “—(p & —p),” “2 +2 = 4,” and “All material objects are 
located in space” are logically necessary. They do not just happen to 
be true, since their being false is not merely extremely improbable, 
but inconceivable. By the same token, disciplines like logic, 
mathematics, and metaphysics, which seek to discover such truths, 
seem to be a priori, completely independent of experience. 

At the turn of the century there were three accounts of this 
special type of truth.’ According to psychologistic logicians like 
Boole, the laws of logic describe how human beings (by and large} 
think, their basic mental operations, and are determined by the 
nature of the human mind. Against this Platonists like Frege pro- 
tested that logical truths are strictly necessary and objective, and 
that this objectivity can only be secured by assuming that their 
subject matter — thoughts and their structures — are not private ideas 
in the minds of individuals, but abstract entities inhabiting a “third 
realm” beyond space and time. Finally, according to Russell, logical 
propositions are completely general truths about the most pervasive 
traits of reality, a view that is in some ways reminiscent of Mill’s 
claim that mathematical propositions are well-corroborated empir- 
ical generalizations. 

The nature of logical necessity preoccupied Wittgenstein from the 
beginning of his career, partly because he followed Russell in holding 
that philosophical problems are logical in nature (TLP, 4.003-4.031). 
The early Wittgenstein took over elements of Frege’s and Russell’s 
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logical systems. But his “philosophy of logic,” his understanding of 
the character of logic, and hence of philosophy, departed radically 
from his predecessors (TLP, 4.1121, 4.126]. All of the positions men- 
tioned so far assume that logic is a science that makes statements 
about entities of some kind, just as empirical sciences make state- 
ments about physical objects. The “fundamental thought” of the 
Tractatus is that this assumption is false. In the first instance, 
Wittgenstein attacks Frege’s and Russell’s idea that the “logical 
constants” are names of entities (functions inhabiting a Platonic 
realm in the former case, “logical objects” with which we are 
acquainted through “logical experience” in the latter). The role of 
propositional connectives and quantifiers is not to name objects of 
any kind, but to express truth-functional operations (TLP, 4.0312, 
5-4, 4.441). 

Wittgenstein’s general target, however, is the resulting view that 
necessary propositions are statements about entities. The only genu- 
ine propositions are pictures of possible states of affairs. These are 
bipolar — capable of being true but also capable of being false — and 
hence cannot be necessarily true (TLP, 2.225, 3.04—3.05)]. In contrast, 
necessary propositions are not statements at all. They do not repre- 
sent a special kind of object but reflect the “rules of logical syntax” 
which determine whether a combination of signs is meaningful 
(TLP, 6.126). For example, the Law of Noncontradiction is neither 
a statement about the way people actually think, as psychologism 
maintained, nor about the most pervasive features of reality, as 
Russell had it, nor about abstract objects in a Platonist hinterworld. 
It reflects a linguistic rule which excludes a combination like “p & 
—p” as nonsensical. The special status of necessary propositions is 
not due to the peculiar character of what they represent, but to the 
fact that they are linked to rules that provide the pre-empirical 
framework of representation. 

The nature of this link varies with the type of necessary 
proposition. Mathematical equations are pseudo-propositions. They 
do not say anything about the world, but equate signs that are 
equivalent by virtue of rules governing reiterable operations (TLP, 
6.2-6.241]. Metaphysical propositions are nonsensical. They either 
covertly violate logical syntax, as in the case of traditional 
metaphysics or, like the pronouncements of the Tractatus, try to 
express what can only be shown, namely the essential structure of 
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reality, which must be mirrored by the linguistic rules for depicting 
reality, but cannot itself be depicted (TLP, 3.324, 4.003, 4.12—4.1212, 
6.53-7). Logical propositions are tautologies and hence senseless in a 
quantitative way. They say nothing about the world — have zero 
sense — because their constituent propositions are so combined 
(according to the rules governing propositional connectives) that all 
factual information cancels out. Being vacuous, tautologies cannot 
themselves be rules. But that, for example, “p & (p — q) — q” isa 
tautology shows that q follows from p and p — q, and thus provides a 
form of proof — modus ponens (NB, pp. 108-9; TLP, 6.1201, 6.1264). 

There is an important analogy with Kantianism. Kant holds that 
synthetic judgments a priori are possible insofar as they express 
necessary preconditions for experiencing objects. Wittgenstein holds 
that the special status of necessary propositions is due to the fact 
that they reflect the necessary preconditions for depicting reality. 
Both draw a sharp contrast between science, which represents the 
world, and philosophy, which reflects on the preconditions of this 
representation. In contrast to Kant, these preconditions no longer 
reside in a mental machinery: it is logic which comprises the pre- 
conditions of symbolic representation, not transcendental 
psychology. Moreover, the principle of bipolarity stipulates that only 
empirical propositions are meaningful, and thereby excludes the 
synthetic a priori. The only expressible necessity is logical 
necessity, which is tautologous and hence analytic (TLP, 6.1-6.113, 
6.3211). 

This last claim stimulated the logical positivists. Their goal was 
to develop a form of empiricism that could account for logical 
necessity without reducing it to empirical generality, lapsing into 
Platonism or admitting synthetic a priori truth. Necessary propos- 
itions, the positivists argued, are a priori, but do not amount to 
knowledge about the world. For, with the help of the Tractatus, it 
seemed that all necessary propositions could be seen as analytic, 
that is, true solely in virtue of the meanings of their constituent 
words. Logical truths are tautologies that are true in virtue of the 
meaning of the logical constants alone, and analytical truths 
can be reduced to tautologies by substituting synonyms for syno- 
nyms — thus “All bachelors are unmarried” is transformed into 
“All unmarried men are unmarried,” a tautology of the form 
“x (Fx & Gx — Gx}.” Necessary propositions, far from mirroring 
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the superempirical essence of reality, are true by virtue of the 
conventions governing our use of words. 

This deceptively simple picture differs in many respects from its 
inspiration. For example, the logical positivists ignored Wittgen- 
stein’s distinction between the tautologies of logic, which are vacu- 
ous but not nonsensical, and the equations of mathematics, which 
are pseudo-propositions. More importantly, the analytical character 
of necessity notwithstanding, Wittgenstein’s early conception is not 
conventionalist. The rules of logical syntax, though linguistic, are 
not arbitrary. Rather, they are essential elements of any symbolism, 
any sign-system capable of representing reality. Hence they must be 
present — if only under the surface — in any intelligible language. The 
preconditions of linguistic representation are determined by the 
essential structural features that language (thought) and reality must 
have in common in order for the former to depict the latter. There is 
only one “all-embracing logic which mirrors the world” (TLP, 5.511; 
see also 3.34-3.3442, 6.124). 

The later Wittgenstein preserves the idea that logical necessity is 
to be explained by reference to linguistic rules, but abandons the idea 
that these rules are grounded in reality (in this respect he moved in 
the direction of logical positivism, but there are considerable differ- 
ences, as discussed below). As in the Tractatus, he resists the 
reduction of necessary propositions to empirical generalizations 
(TLP, 6.122233, 6.3-6.31; PR, 64; LWL, pp. 9, 57, 79-80}. Indeed, 
the contrast between them is even greater than traditionally 
assumed. Empirical propositions can be said to describe possible 
states of affairs, but necessary propositions cannot be said to describe 
necessary states of affairs. For their role is not descriptive at all. The 
key to understanding the status of necessary propositions is the 
concept of a grammatical rule. Grammatical rules are standards for 
the correct use of a word which “determine” its meaning (PO, p. 51; 
OC, 61-2). Unlike their predecessors (rules of logical syntax), 
grammatical rules are said to be “conventions” (Ubereinkunft, Kon- 
vention). Although they are not subject to individual decisions, their 
function, if not their history, is that of conventions (PI, 355; AWL, 
pp. 89-90, 169-70; PG, pp. 68, 190). 

The traditional picture of logic, mathematics, and metaphysics 
goes wrong, not in denying that these disciplines are empirical, but 
in treating them as a kind of “ultra-physics” or “physics of the 
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abstract” which differs from the physical sciences merely by virtue 
of describing a more abstract kind of reality. Like the Tractatus, and 
unlike the Vienna Circle, the later Wittgenstein emphasizes the 
differences between various kinds of necessary propositions. He 
holds on to his earlier account of logical propositions as tautologies 
(AWL, pp. 137-40; LFM, pp. 277-81). But he no longer simply con- 
demns other necessary truths as nonsensical pseudo-propositions. 
Arithmetical equations, geometrical propositions, and analytic prop- 
ositions are grammatical rules (see respectively WWK, p. 156; PG, 
p. 347; REM, VII-6; WWK, pp. 38, 61-3; LWL, pp. 8, 55; PI, 251). 
Metaphysical propositions mask grammatical rules (BLBK, pp. 35, 
55; AWL, pp. 65, 69; Z, 458). Their linguistic appearance is that of 
statements of fact, but their actual role is that of grammatical prop- 
ositions, that is, of expressions that are typically used as 
grammatical rules. (However, this is not to rehabilitate metaphysics 
as a discipline, since a characteristic feature of the latter is held to be 
the assimilation of grammatical and factual propositions.) 

The role of necessary propositions is normative, not descriptive. 
They function as or are linked to “norms of description” or of 
“representation” (see PI, 122, 50, 104, 158; AWL, p. 16; OC, 167, 
321}. These norms lay down what counts as intelligible description 
of reality, establish internal relations between concepts (“bach- 
elor” and “unmarried”}, and license transformations of empirical 
propositions (from “Wittgenstein was a bachelor” to “Wittgenstein 
was unmarried”). It is this special, non-representational role and 
not the abstract nature of their alleged referents that accounts for 
their non-empirical character. As norms of representation, 
grammatical rules “antecede” experience in an innocuous sense 
(REM, I-156; cf. PR, 143; LWL, p. 12; AWL, p. 90). They can neither 
be confirmed nor confuted by experience. A grammatical propos- 
ition like “All bachelors are unmarried” cannot be overthrown by 
the putative statement “This bachelor is married,” since the latter 
incorporates a nonsensical combination of signs. This antecedence 
to experience renders intelligible the apparently mysterious “hard- 
ness” of necessary propositions and conceptual relations (PI, 437; 
RFM, I-121). It is logically impossible for bachelors to be unmar- 
ried, simply because we would not call anybody both “married” 
and “bachelor.” Given our linguistic rules, it makes no sense to 
apply both terms to one and the same person. Thus Wittgenstein 
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explains logical necessity by reference to the distinction between 
sense and nonsense that we draw by means of our norms of 
representation. 

Wittgenstein’s account of the difference between the necessary 
and the contingent is both radical and ingenious.” The best way of 
assessing its merits is through contrasting it with an equally ingeni- 
ous alternative, namely Quine’s radical empiricism. Many commen- 
tators have detected striking similarities between Quine and the 
later Wittgenstein, while others have noticed sharp contrasts.* This 
is not as surprising as it may seem. For, as will be shown, similarities 
between Wittgenstein and Quine in matters of detail are usually the 
result of positions that are fundamentally at odds with each other. 
The situation seems akin to the arrangement of seats in the French 
Parliament, where the extreme left and the extreme right come 
spatially close to one another, in spite of representing diametrically 
opposed points of view. 

Their accounts of logical necessity provide the most important 
case of this similarity-in-difference. Both react negatively to the 
“linguistic” doctrine of necessary truths provided by the logical 
positivists. They both reject the idea that necessary propositions 
are truths of a special, analytic kind. But whereas Wittgenstein 
denies that necessary propositions are truths in the first place, 
Quine denies that they are qualitatively distinct from empirical 
truths. On occasion he comes close to simply holding that necessary 
propositions are empirical generalizations that describe the most 
pervasive traits of reality. This view, which Wittgenstein had already 
criticized in the Tractatus, implies that the negation of a necessary 
proposition could be true, with the absurd consequence that we 
might discover, for example, that on some distant planet, exception- 
ally, white is darker than black.* However, unlike Mill or Russell, 
Quine backs his position by a skeptical line of argument that ques- 
tions the very sense of the traditional distinctions — “analytic/syn- 
thetic,” “necessary/contingent,” “a priori/a posteriori.” This 
strategy operates on three increasingly fundamental levels. On the 
first, he challenges anyone who wishes to endorse the notion of 
analyticity to explain it in a way that meets certain standards 
(Section I). On the second, he advances a view of theory formation 
that is supposed to rule out the idea of a priori statements 
(Section II). On the third, he is no longer concerned with the 
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positivists’ notion of analyticity, but rejects the notion of necessity 
on the basis of a reductionist picture of language that denies the 
normative aspects of language (Section III). Although this attack is 
initially directed against the logical positivists, Wittgenstein is also 
in the target area. My aim is to show that Wittgenstein’s distinction 
between grammatical and empirical propositions does not fall prey 
to Quine’s attacks, but helps to undermine the latter’s position. 


I THE ATTACK ON “TRUTH BY VIRTUE OF MEANING” 


Quine’s first line of attack on the analytic/synthetic distinction 
provisionally accepts the notion of logical truths (tautologies]. But 
he challenges the proponents of the analytic/synthetic distinction to 
provide a clear explanation of “analyticity.” He shows that this 
notion belongs to a cluster of intensional concepts including “syn- 
onymy,” “self-contradiction,” “necessity,” “definition,” and 
“semantical rule.” These concepts can only be explained by using 
other members of this family. As we have seen, analytical truths are 
propositions that can be reduced to tautologies by substituting syn- 
onymous expressions (definitions) for certain constituents. But none 
of these concepts can be explained in purely extensional terms, for 
example, by means of words like “truth” or “reference.” Quine 
thinks that this amounts to a vicious circularity. He concludes that 
these intensional concepts cannot be adequately explained and that 
the corresponding dichotomies (analytic/synthetic, necessary/con- 
tingent) are ill-founded.> 

This conclusion is unwarranted.° There is no reason to suppose 
that analyticity can be reduced to extensional notions. Indeed, one 
cannot explain that notion without using those concepts to which, 
as Quine himself has shown, it is synonymous or conceptually 
related, that is, the notions he prohibits. Consequently Quine’s 
circularity charge comes down to the absurd complaint that 
“analytic” can only be explained via synonyms or notions it is 
conceptually related to and not via notions with which it is concep- 
tually unrelated. It is clear, therefore, that the circle of intensional 
notions need not be avoided since it is not vicious in the least and 
does not set “analytic” apart from any other concepts. It remains 
possible to claim that explaining analyticity by way of other inten- 
sional notions is a case of obscurum per obscurius. But this requires 
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independent arguments to the effect that “analytic” and its inten- 
sional relatives are obscure in the first place. 

Quine’s demand for a clear explanation is itself a smoke screen. 
Behind it lies an urge, not to clarify intensional notions, but to 
remove them from “canonical notation,” Quine’s version of an 
ideal language. This is part of his “flight from intensions,” his 
attempt to avoid ontological commitment to abstract entities like 
propositions or attributes which are assigned to sentences or predi- 
cates as their meanings. Quine maintains that “intensions” must 
be rejected because they lack clear criteria of identity — principles 
for individuating entities of that kind. This is a charge that Witt- 
genstein, at any rate, could not dismiss as irrelevant, since he 
himself uses it in his private language argument, and in his claim 
that thoughts can be ascribed only to creatures which are capable 
of expressing them, since something must count as thinking that p 
rather than thinking that q (see PI, 353, 376-382; II.i). But Quine 
grants that criteria of identity for intensions could be provided if 
we could appeal to notions like analyticity, necessity, or synonym- 
ity. (Two predicates mean the same attribute, for example, if they 
are synonymous, i.e., necessarily apply to the same objects.) He 
rejects that solution precisely because he repudiates these notions 
as unclear.’ This means, however, that in his attempt to show that 
the notion of analyticity is obscure he cannot appeal to his mis- 
givings about intensions without circularity — a truly vicious one 
this time. 

Consequently, Quine’s circularity charge does not show that 
intensional notions like analyticity or meaning are dubious. How- 
ever, he has a second argument to this effect. It is based on a certain 
picture of belief formation, the so-called Duhem-Quine hypothesis: 
our statements do not admit of confirmation or disconfirmation 
individually, but face the tribunal of experience only as a whole. 
For specific predictions are never deduced from a single hypothesis, 
but from the whole of science, namely under the assumption of 
other propositions of various kinds. This holism conceives of our 
knowledge as an all-inclusive network or fabric. In principle, beliefs 
on any topic may become relevant to the determination of beliefs on 
any other topic. Only the periphery of this web of beliefs, consisting 
of observation sentences concerning sensory stimulations, confronts 
experience directly. By the same token, even the center, consisting 
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of the allegedly a priori sciences of logic and mathematics, is indir- 
ectly linked to experience. If a scientific prediction is refuted, we 
could in principle react by abandoning the mathematical and logical 
propositions used in deriving the prediction from the theory in 
question.® 

Quine uses this epistemic holism to attack the logical 
positivists’ conception of both analyticity and the a priori. In 
spelling out the implications of holism for analyticity, he comes 
closest to Wittgenstein. According to Quine, the analytic/synthetic 
distinction is based on the idea that each individual truth involves 
a “linguistic” component and a “factual” component, and that the 
latter is zero in the case of analytical truths. Holism shows, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to distinguish between these compon- 
ents at the level of individual statements, since only clusters of 
statements are confronted with experience. It also removes the 
need for such a distinction by showing how even logic and 
mathematics are meaningful in virtue of being connected to 
experience, namely by contributing to the derivation of predictions 
from scientific theories. 

Quine explains what it would be for truths to have components of 
this sort as follows: 


(1) Brutus killed Caesar 


would be false either if any of its constituent expressions meant 
something different or if the facts were different. In contrast 


(2) Brutus killed Caesar or Brutus did not kill Caesar 


seems to owe its truth purely to the fact that we use certain words 
(“or” and “not”) as we do. What Quine rejects is what the “linguis- 
tic doctrine of logical truth” makes of the difference between (1] 
and (2). It holds that analytical truths are true solely in virtue of the 
meaning of their constituents — the logical constants in the case of 
logical truths — independently of the nature of the world and ultim- 
ately by convention. This suggests that there is something about an 
individual proposition like (2) — its linguistic form or structure, the 
meaning of its constituents or a semantical rule — that forces us to 
hold on to it come what may. But according to holism, the treat- 
ment of individual propositions is sensitive to the integrity of the 
system as a whole. Moreover, the idea that “meanings” — abstract 
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or mental entities — force us to use signs in a certain way is the 
“myth of a museum.”? 

Insofar as Quine’s reservations about analyticity are directed 
against the logical positivists, they are on target. Not only can we 
“holistically” abandon analytical propositions, the idea that their 
logical form or meaning might prevent us from doing so is mysteri- 
ous. However, this verdict does not separate Quine and Wittgen- 
stein. For Wittgenstein’s distinction between grammatical and 
empirical propositions deviates from the positivists’ analytic/syn- 
thetic dichotomy in several respects.*° Two of these are relevant to 
the confrontation with Quine. 


(A) The analytic/synthetic distinction is set up in terms of the 
forms and constituents of type-sentences. But whether a sentence 
expresses a grammatical proposition, i.e., is used to express a linguis- 
tic rule, depends on its role on an occasion of utterance, on whether 
in the particular case it is used as a standard of correctness. For 
example, the sentence “War is war” is not typically used to express 
the law of identity (PI, p. xi). 

(B) Even if the distinction could be adapted to token sentences, it 
would involve the idea that the truth of necessary propositions is a 
consequence of the meaning of their constituents. But according to 
Wittgenstein necessary (grammatical} propositions determine rather 
than follow from the meaning of words. 


The analytic conception of logical truths suggests that there is 
something outside and independent of our linguistic activities from 
which flow the truth or necessity of certain propositions, their 
logical relations, and the proper use of expressions. Quine rejects 
this as the “myth of a museum”; Wittgenstein on the grounds that it 
appeals to “meaning-bodies.” Indeed Wittgenstein goes beyond 
Quine in locating the root of the mistake. Necessary propositions, 
he argues, do not follow from the meanings of signs or from linguis- 
tic conventions, they partly constitute them, being themselves 
norms of representation. For to abandon a necessary proposition is 
to change the meanings of at least some of its constituent signs (PG, 
p. 184; RFM, appendix I, 5-6). Rules of inference, for example, deter- 
mine the meaning of the logical constants, rather than proceeding 
from them (AWL, p. 4; PG, pp. 243-6). Whether a specific transform- 
ation of symbols is licensed or not is one aspect of the correct use 
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and hence of the meaning of the terms involved. For example, that 
we use “p = 7p” as a rule of inference contributes to the meaning of 
“—." Tf the rule were changed, the meaning of “~” would change 
correspondingly. 

However, even if the myth of meaning-entities is abandoned, 
there remains the idea that certain properties of type-sentences — 
e.g., their logical structure or their relation to linguistic rules — 
render them true in a special way. By explaining the status of neces- 
sary truths by reference to normative rather than descriptive uses of 
language, Wittgenstein not only rejects the claim that the source of 
logical truth is meaning or convention instead of experience, but 
also the very idea that necessary propositions are a special kind of 
truths. 

It is noteworthy that Quine has no qualms about distinguishing a 
linguistic and a factual component of truth, as long as this is done for 
the whole of science, not individual sentences. He also accepts that 
certain kinds of conventions — “legislative postulates” or “defin- 
itions” — are capable of creating truths. Adopting propositions on 
the basis of “deliberate choices” which are justified only “in terms of 
elegance and convenience” renders those propositions true by 
convention.** 

Wittgenstein breaks more radically with logical positivism. He 
rejects entirely the notion of truth by convention, and consequently 
the idea of linguistic and factual components of truth, whether these 
are thought of as components of individual sentences or of sets of 
sentences. In my view, he is right to do so. For what could it mean for 
a convention to create a truth? Of course we can choose to assume 
that a certain proposition is true, in the course of constructing 
hypotheses or for the sake of argument. But this does not render that 
proposition true. In the sense in which, for example, the fact that the 
cat is on the mat might be said to render true the statement that the 
cat is on the mat, conventions cannot be said to render anything 
true. The only truths conventions could “create” are truths such as 
“In 1795 France adopted the metric system,” which are precisely not 
true by convention. What conventions can do, however, is to estab- 
lish rules. Thus we can remove a sentence from the scope of empir- 
ical refutation by using it normatively rather than descriptively. But 
in that case we have not created a truth but adopted a norm of 
representation. 
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This general qualm about “truth by convention” is reinforced by 
specific problems concerning logical and analytical truths respect- 
ively. If tautologies are degenerate propositions that do not say 
anything — a point the logical positivists accepted — in what sense 
could they be true? And although an analytical proposition like “All 
bachelors are unmarried” may be said to be true, its role is not to 
make a true statement of fact about bachelors but to partially 
explain the meaning of “bachelor.” We do not verify it by investi- 
gating the marital status of people who have been identified as 
bachelors, and its denial displays not factual ignorance but a linguis- 
tic misunderstanding. 

Finally, the most fundamental insight that separates Wittgen- 
stein from the logical positivists is that logical necessity is a 
property an expression can have because of its distinctive employ- 
ment. Even if we disregard their claim that necessary propositions 
are truths, the positivists go wrong in explaining the necessary 
(normative) status of a sentence by reference to its inherent prop- 
erties like linguistic structure or form. Whether a sentence is a 
rule or an empirical proposition does not depend on its form but on 
how it is used on the occasion of its utterance (WWK, pp. 153-4; 
PR, 59; AWL, pp. 64-5; BT, p. 241). We confer normative or empir- 
ical status on certain expressions by using them in a particular 
way on a given occasion. Wittgenstein emphasizes this point in 
terms of his distinction between “criteria” and “symptoms” 
(BLBK, pp. 24-5, 51-7; AWL, pp. 17-20, 28-31). We can treat 
certain evidence either as symptomatic (inductive evidence} or as 
criterial, that is, due to the grammar of the terms involved. For 
example, we can treat benevolence either as a criterion or a mere 
symptom of love, by accepting or ruling out the legitimacy of 
calling “love” an emotion unaccompanied by benevolence (AWL, 
p. 90). What concept of love we employ depends on whether we 
use the sentence “If A loves B she will treat her kindly” as an 
empirical prediction or as a grammatical proposition which par- 
tially explains what we mean by “love.” 

The upshot is that Wittgenstein shares Quine’s justified qualms 
about the positivists’ notion of analyticity. But his criticism is more 
fundamental. He does not complain that “truth by virtue of mean- 
ing/convention” cannot be explained at the level of individual state- 
ments, but questions the very notion itself. 
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II THE WEB OF BELIEFS AND THE FLUCTUATION 
BETWEEN CRITERIA AND SYMPTOMS 


This verdict might be cast in doubt by Quine’s second line of 
attack.’* This onslaught also invokes holism. However, it does not 
question the intelligibility of the concept of analytical truth (truth 
in virtue of meanings) but straightforwardly denies that there are a 
priori truths, statements that are unassailable by experience and 
hence confirmed come what may. 

According to epistemic holism, when we revise a theory of the 
form “VxFx” in the face of new experiences, we make choices. We 
may choose to reject one of the theories involved in deducing the 
prediction, such as “VxFx | Fa,” or even to discard a refuting obser- 
vation like “—-Fa” on the grounds that it is based on erroneous 
measurement. That there is a choice in dealing with “recalcitrant 
experience” means two things: first, any statement can be held true, 
come what may, by making appropriate readjustments elsewhere; 
second, no statement is immune from revision, since it can be 
abandoned for the sake of upholding others. This universal 
fallibilism implies that there are no a priori statements in the trad- 
itional sense. Being absolutely unfalsifiable is not a special property 
that some propositions possess. The impossibility of abandoning 
mathematical or logical propositions is merely psychological or 
pragmatic. It ultimately derives from the fact that revising such 
centrally located beliefs violates the “maxim of minimum mutila- 
tion” according to which the overall system is to be disturbed as 
little as possible. In fact, even such radical changes have on occasion 
been proposed in the light of new experiences, as is shown by con- 
structivist mathematics and intuitionist or quantum logic. 

It seems that even if Wittgenstein’s distinction between rules and 
descriptions avoids the shortcomings of the analytic/synthetic dis- 
tinction, it is ruled out by this powerful fallibilism that casts doubt 
on the idea that certain sentences could have a logically distinct role 
of anteceding experience. It would be surprising, however, if Witt- 
genstein’s distinction fell prey to fallibilism. For this idea can be 
traced back to Wittgenstein’s own transition period, during which he 
claimed that “hypotheses,” that is, all statements going beyond 
what is immediately given to the senses, cannot be conclusively 
verified or falsified, because recalcitrant evidence can be 
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accommodated by auxiliary hypotheses (WWK, p. 225; PR, 228-232; 
note, however, that Wittgenstein did not apply this model to logical 
and grammatical propositions). 

Unlike Quine, Wittgenstein later dropped the empiricist myth of 
the given, the idea that unconceptualized sense experiences provides 
the foundation, albeit a fallible one, of human knowledge. But the 
fallibilist lesson survives in his functional conception of 
grammatical rules, according to which an expression is a rule, irre- 
spective of its linguistic form, if it is employed as a standard of 
correct use. This implies that the logical status of sentences can 
change according to our way of using them. As a matter of fact such 
changes are commonplace in science and everyday discourse. Empir- 
ical propositions are “hardened” into rules (RFM, VI-23; cf. II-6s5, 
VII-36), while rules lose their privileged status and are abandoned. 
For example the sentence “An acid is a substance which, in solution, 
turns litmus paper red” lost its normative status — acids now being 
defined as proton donors — and turned into an empirical statement 
which holds true of most, but not all acids. Conversely the state- 
ment “Gold has 79 protons” was originally an empirical discovery, 
but is now partly constitutive of what scientists mean by “gold.” 

Changes of the conceptual framework can themselves be caused 
and motivated by theoretical considerations ranging from new 
experiences to simplicity, fruitfulness, or sheer beauty. But they 
themselves are distinct from theoretical changes, like the falsifica- 
tion of a theory. There is no such a thing as the falsification of a 
grammatical rule. For the normative status of the latter is consti- 
tutive of the meaning of its constituent expressions. For example, 


(3) Nobody under the age of ten can be an adult 


is a grammatical proposition which partly determines what we call 
an adult. If we were to allow a statement like 


(4) Jane’s three-year-old daughter is an adult 


for example, because she has amazing intellectual capacities, we 
would not have falsified (3). For allowing (4) amounts to a new way 
of using “adult,” and this introduces a new concept. Consequently 
(3) and (4) would not contradict each other, since “adult” means 
something different in each case. A grammatical proposition cannot 
be contradicted by an empirical proposition. 
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This means that, although grammatical rules can be abandoned, 
they cannot be falsified in the sense in which empirical propositions 
can. A difference in status between rules and statements is pre- 
served, since the empirically motivated abandonment of a 
grammatical proposition differs from empirical discoveries or theor- 
etical changes. It is conceptual in the sense of involving a change in 
the meaning of the expressions in question (BLBK, pp. 23, 56; AWL, 
p. 40). What is abandoned or revised is not a truth about the world, 
but a rule for the use of an expression. After such a revision, it makes 
sense to use words in ways that were previously excluded as 
nonsensical. 

Quineans have objected that the distinction between conceptual 
and theoretical change is just as problematic as the original analytic/ 
synthetic dichotomy, since there are no clear criteria for distinguish- 
ing between conceptual and theoretical change.*3 In reply it should 
be conceded that the distinction between conceptual and theoretical 
change is not a sharp one. But the fact that there are borderline cases 
does not show that the distinction is not clear. Indeed, we can 
provide a clear criterion: a change involves the meanings of certain 
expressions — our norms of representation as Wittgenstein would 
say — if and only if these expressions either can now be used mean- 
ingfully in ways that used to be excluded as senseless, or can no 
longer be used meaningfully in ways that previously made sense. 

Putnam has directed a more searching set of objections against the 
claim that every case in which it appeared as if an analytical/gram- 
matical proposition is falsified amounts to a change in the meaning 
of the terms involved. He maintains, first, that many such changes 
cannot be characterized as changes of meaning and, second, that if 
they all could, then scientific progress would be reduced to triviality. 

Putnam denies that there is a distinction between conceptual and 
theoretical change, between cases in which a term is redefined and 
those in which we discover new facts about the thing denoted by the 
original concept. He backs this claim by examples like the following. 
In Newtonian physics momentum was defined as “mass times vel- 
ocity.” It soon turned out, moreover, that momentum is conserved 
in elastic collision. But with the acceptance of Einstein’s Special 
Theory of Relativity a problem emerged. If momentum was to 
remain a conserved quantity, it could not be exactly equal to rest- 
mass times velocity. Consequently it was not only possible but 
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rational for Einstein to revise the statement that momentum is 
equal to mass times velocity, in spite of the fact that this statement 
was originally a definition. The view that this is a case where 
scientists decided to change the meaning of the term is mistaken. 
For it implies that we are now talking about a different physical 
magnitude. “But no, we are still talking about the same good old 
momentum -— the magnitude that is conserved in elastic 
collisions.”""* 

However, as this quotation shows, Putnam’s argument trades on 
the possibility of oscillating between two different definitions of 
momentum. What we are still talking about is momentum in one 
of the two senses that the term previously had, namely “whatever 
quantity is preserved in elastic collision,” while giving up the other 
of “mass times velocity.” 

The plausibility of his story turns on the fact that before 
Einstein both could equally be regarded as constitutive of the 
meaning of “momentum.” Since the two seemed to coincide 
invariably, there was no need to decide which one of them should 
have normative status and which one should be regarded as empir- 
ical. This changed when it was discovered that mass times vel- 
ocity is not strictly preserved in elastic collision. What Einstein 
did in reaction to this discovery was to accord normative status 
exclusively to “preserved in elastic collision,” which amounts to 
altering the rules for the use of the term “momentum.” Scientific 
revolutions of this kind show that 


(a) norms of representations change; 

(b) scientific concepts are typically held in place by more than one 
connection, more than one explanation; 

(c) in certain cases there is no answer to the question “Which one is 
the definition and which one is an empirical statement?” 


This last point may seem to support Putnam, but actually illustrates 
an important lesson of Wittgenstein’s account: “The fluctuation in 
grammar between criteria and symptoms makes it look as if there 
were nothing at all but symptoms” (PI, 354; cf. 79}. In cases where 
several phenomena (fever, presence of virus) are found together in 
association with, for example, a particular disease, the only way to 
distinguish those phenomena which accompany the disease as a 
matter of definition (criteria), from those which accompany it as a 
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matter of empirical fact (symptoms}, may be an arbitrary decision 
(BLBK, p. 25). The status of sentences does not just change diachron- 
ically. Even when the use of a term is relatively stable, a type- 
sentence can be used either normatively by one and the same person 
in different contexts. And it may be indeterminate whether a token- 
sentence expresses criterial or empirical relations. For there may not 
have been a need to decide (AWL, p. 90}, as in the case of momentum 
before Einstein. 

The possibility of leaving open the precise status of certain state- 
ments and connections, of treating them either as criterial or symp- 
tomatic, may even be a precondition for the fruitful development of 
science. Pace Quine and Putnam, however, there is nevertheless a 
distinction between the normative and the factual, between concep- 
tual and empirical connections. For once the question of logical 
status arises, it is possible to distinguish between those connections 
which are then adopted as norms of representation (conservation) and 
those that are abandoned (mass times velocity). And with respect to 
specific scientific experiments or lines of reasoning, it is often pos- 
sible to decide whether or not particular statements are used norma- 
tively or empirically (although there need not always be an answer). 

The fact that there may be a fluctuation between normative and 
descriptive uses, and even an indeterminacy of status, does not 
obliterate the difference between the two roles. To deny this would 
be to deny that one can distinguish, with respect to a particular 
measurement, between the role of the ruler and the role of the object 
measured. Of course, in another context the ruler may itself be the 
object of measurement, for example, by a laser beam. But again we 
can and must hold apart the normative role of the laser beam from 
the role of what is now no more than a rod. For inasmuch as it is used 
to measure other objects, a measuring rod is not what is being 
measured (PI, 50). 

Ultimately the idea that revisability rules out a distinction 
between normative and empirical role amounts to a fallacy. The fact 
that a Prime Minister can be relegated to an ordinary Member of 
Parliament does not entail that there is no difference in political 
status between the Prime Minister and a Member of Parliament. By 
the same token, the fact that we can deprive certain sentences of 
their normative status does not mean that they never really had this 
special logical status in advance of the conceptual change. 
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Putnam’s second argument runs as follows. The distinction 
between conceptual and theoretical change implies that scientific 
changes that involve abandoning “analytical” propositions never 
provide better answers to a given question (“What is momentum?”} 
but rather attach old labels (“momentum”) to new things (the quan- 
tity preserved in elastic collision). This does not just trivialize scien- 
tific revolutions, but actually presents them as based on a fallacy of 
equivocation. 

However, at least in Wittgenstein’s case, this suspicion is 
unfounded. He would not deny that scientific revolutions involve 
factual discoveries, in our case that mass times velocity is not 
preserved in elastic collision. To be sure, he would claim that such 
discoveries may lead to changes of the grammar of scientific terms. 
But grammar in his functional sense comprises much more than 
school-grammatical or syntactical rules. It determines the network 
of connections between our concepts and thus constitutes our form 
of representation, our way of seeing things. Those fundamental 
aspects of scientific theories which Kuhn has called “paradigms” 
can be seen as systems of norms of representations.** Wittgenstein’s 
anticipation of Kuhnian ideas is most obvious in his claim that 
Newton’s first law of motion is not an empirical statement, but a 
norm of representation. If a body does not rest or move at constant 
motion along a straight line we postulate that some mass acts upon 
it. And if there are no visible masses, we postulate “invisible 
masses,” as did Hertz (AWL, pp. 16, 39-40, 70, 90). Such paradigms 
or norms of representation determine the meaning of key scientific 
expressions. But they do more than simply label things. They pro- 
vide a way of making sense of experience, of making predictions and 
of dealing with recalcitrant experiences, and thus they inform com- 
plex scientific practices. This means that changes to our norms of 
representation may be far from trivial as concerns both their grounds 
and their results. The result of conceptual change is not mere renam- 
ing, but a new way of speaking and theorizing about the world. 
Obviously these observations do not establish that Wittgenstein’s 
proto-Kuhnian conception of science is correct. But they suggest that 
to distinguish between theoretical and conceptual change is not 
necessarily to trivialize scientific revolutions. 

It emerges that fallibilistic holism is compatible with ascribing a 
special logical role to norms of representation which distinguishes 
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them from empirical propositions. Nevertheless the rejection of this 
distinction is an essential feature of Quine’s position. For him there 
is only a difference of degree between the beliefs in the center and 
those at the periphery: while the latter are directly responsible to 
experience the former are more “firmly accepted,” which means 
that we are more reluctant to abandon them. 

Unfortunately, this assimilation of the a priori to the empirical 
sits uneasily with Quine’s own holistic picture of a web of beliefs.*® 
Unless certain relations had a special status as logical or internal, 
there would be no web of beliefs adapting to experience. For obser- 
vation sentences at the periphery would not be logically linked to 
theories closer to the center and hence could not confirm or refute 
them. It would be unclear whether the general statement “VxFx” is 
incompatible with an observation sentence like “—a,” or one like 
“Fa,” or “~Ga.” Consequently there could be no rational procedure 
for deciding what changes should be made in the face of recalcitrant 
experiences. 

Quine’s mistake is to assume that the logical and mathematical 
statements at the center of the web are “simply further statements 
of the system, certain further elements of the field.”"” But a collec- 
tion of beliefs can only be woven into a web if certain propositions 
are not merely abandoned with greater reluctance, but play a differ- 
ent role, namely that of establishing logical connections between 
different beliefs. Wittgenstein’s norms of representation do just that. 
They have a normative, prescriptive function, as opposed to a 
descriptive function, and guide our transactions with the periphery. 
(Wittgenstein’s insight into the need for propositions with such a 
role is a more radical and general version of Lewis Carroll’s insight 
into the need to distinguish between the axioms and the rules of 
inference of a formal system.) 

Even the question of revisability is more complex than Quine 
suggests. Like Quine, Wittgenstein acknowledges that there are 
pragmatic limits to the possibility of abandoning necessary truths. 
Norms of representation cannot be metaphysically correct or incor- 
rect. But given certain facts about us and the world around us, they 
can be “impractical,” or even inapplicable (|AWL, p. 70; RFM, I-200; 
RPPII, 347-9). People who employed alternative ways of calculating 
or measuring for purposes similar to ours would have to make 
tedious, and perhaps unworkable, adjustments. Unlike Quine, 
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Wittgenstein also considers the possibility of conceptual limits to 
revisability. We have to distinguish between different cases. First 
there are sentences that, as things are, have both a normative and an 
empirical use, such as “This is red” — either a color-statement or an 
ostensive definition — and sentences that are subject to the fluctu- 
ation between criteria and symptoms. Next there are sentences that 
as a matter of fact have only a normative use. But they do not have 
this use because of some independent authority, and it is possible to 
think of an empirical use for them. This group contains those cases 
which Wittgenstein occasionally refered to as synthetic a priori 
because they can be (not are) used either normatively or empirically. 
Finally, there are cases which are conceptually linked with notions 
like “reasoning,” “thinking,” “inferring,” et cetera, such as modus 
ponens. Of course it is conceivable that these norms of 
representation might be abandoned. But they are indispensable in 
the sense that the resulting behavior would not be what we call 
“reasoning,” “following a rule,” or “speaking a language” (RFM, 
1-116, 132-134).7° 


III THE DEEP NEED FOR THE CONVENTION 


Thus it turns out that a qualitative distinction between the neces- 
sary and the empirical is essential to the holism behind Quine’s 
fallibilism. Yet Quine’s refusal to distinguish between the necessary 
and the empirical goes deeper than his holism. He has rejected 
attempts to explain the difference as unclear, and he has defended 
his standards of clarity as asking for no more than “a rough charac- 
terization in terms of dispositions to verbal behaviour.” 

What he demands, however, is an account of our linguistic 
practice in terms of a reductive behaviorism. Neither the explan- 
ation of the analytic/synthetic dichotomy provided by Grice and 
Strawson, nor the account given here of the difference between 
conceptual and theoretical change in terms of what it does and does 
not make sense to say, appeals to arcane mental entities. These 
explanations refer to perfectly accessible forms of linguistic 
behavior. But they do so in normative terms that Quine rejects. 
According to Quine, human beings must be seen as black boxes 
whose behavioral dispositions are triggered by external stimuli — 
“physical irritations of the subject’s surface.” Verbal behavior is 
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not described in terms of meaning or rules, or as correct or incorrect, 
meaningful or nonsensical, but only in terms of statistical regular- 
ities obtaining between movements, sounds, and the environment.*? 
Quine demands a description of linguistic practices in a language 
cleansed of the normative concepts that regulate those practices. 

Ultimately Quine’s rejection of any distinction between the 
necessary and the empirical (the conceptual and the factual) is based 
on a reductionism that refuses to acknowledge the phenomenon of 
normative behavior. As usual, however, he does not just reject a 
certain phenomenon, but offers an intriguing line of argument. 

The first step in this argument is the claim that there is only one 
difference actually displayed in linguistic behavior, upon which a 
legitimate notion of analyticity could be founded, namely the 
merely quantitative one between more or less firmly entrenched 
beliefs. On that basis one can define “stimulus-analytical” truths 
as those that are accepted under any circumstances (and by all 
speakers}. But this will not distinguish between beliefs that are 
constitutive of the meaning of our words and very well confirmed 
“collateral information.” For “There have been black dogs” and 
“Lions roar” are stimulus-analytical but not constitutive of the 
meaning of the terms involved. 

Quine also considers a second notion of analyticity: analytical 
beliefs are those which are learned together with language in such 
a way that their non-acceptance signifies that a person has failed to 
learn the meaning of these expressions. We react with disbelief to an 
utterance like “Jane’s three-year-old daughter understands Russell’s 
theory of types”; but we fail to understand and demand an explan- 
ation when we encounter “Jane’s three-year-old daughter is 
an adult.” 

Nevertheless, Quine denies that this kind of account has any 
“explanatory value,” and gives two reasons for this claim.*° The first 
is that this element of normativity concerns only the acceptance or 
genesis of the beliefs in question and hence it is not an “enduring 
trait” of the truths thus “created.” The anti-geneticism that under- 
lies this objection is shared by Wittgenstein, who explicitly con- 
doned the logical possibility of being born with the ability to 
follow rules (PG, p. 188; BLBK, pp. 12-14], and is arguably correct. 
Nevertheless, the objection itself is unconvincing. For the difference 
between conventional rules and propositions, as we have seen, is a 
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matter of their roles within our linguistic behavior, not a genetic 
matter at all. How or why norms are adopted is irrelevant. What 
counts is what we subsequently do or say: whether we use certain 
sentences as norms of representation or as empirical propositions, 
whether we accept a certain combination of signs as meaningful and 
regard certain transformations of propositions as legitimate. And if 
this is insufficient to ensure the kind of endurance Quine seeks, his 
point seems to boil down to his fallibilism which, as we have seen, 
does not preclude a distinction between rules and propositions. 

Quine’s second argument (which has subsequently been taken 
over by Davidson) is more powerful. The distinction between learn- 
ing conventions and coming to accept statements has no 
explanatory value because the conventions that underlie necessary 
propositions would have to be implicit. According to 
conventionalism the necessary truths of logic and mathematics are 
consequences of general conventions (the definitions of the logical 
constants). Quine points out that this derivation would involve a 
“self-presupposition” of basic concepts. The difficulty is that in 
order to communicate these general conventions we already have 
to use the “logical idiom” (e.g., “if... then”) in accordance with the 
relevant definitions. More generally, we could only communicate 
explicit conventions by using words in accordance with their defin- 
itions, that is, once these conventions are already in place.** 

Quine recognizes that there is a possible reaction to this diffi- 
culty. Why not say that we first observe conventions in our behavior, 
without announcing them in words, and formulate them only subse- 
quently? He thinks, however, that by dropping the requirement that 
conventions be explicitly and deliberately adopted, the very idea of a 
convention loses its point. For we cannot distinguish behavior that 
involves such implicit conventions and behavior that involves no 
conventions at all. Once again we are left with the quantitative 
difference between more or less firmly accepted statements. 

The idea of implicit conventions that Quine rejects is compatible 
with Wittgenstein’s functional conception of rules. For that concep- 
tion budgets not just for metalinguistic propositions that mention 
linguistic signs, such as school-grammatical or syntactical rules. It 
also covers explanations of meaning including, for example, defin- 
itions by exemplification, ostensive definitions, and color charts: 
standards by which we explain, criticize, and justify our use of 
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words. Some of these explanations are institutionalized, in school- 
grammars and dictionaries, for example. But most of them play an 
essential normative role within a host of pedagogic and critical 
activities (the teaching of language, the explanation of particular 
words, the correction of mistakes) without being explicit 
conventions in Quine’s sense, that is, without being the result of a 
deliberate decision to adopt a convention. 

The fundamental point of contention between Wittgenstein and 
Quine is therefore this: is a distinction between well-entrenched 
beliefs and linguistic conventions in this functional sense necessary 
for making sense of our linguistic practices? Unless it can be demon- 
strated that language is inconceivable in the absence of linguistic 
rules, Quine’s position will not be refuted. 

What would a form of linguistic behavior look like which lacked 
any normative structure? It is striking that Wittgenstein actually 
anticipated such a radical challenge to his normativist conception of 
language — presumably because he saw it as the inevitable conse- 
quence of Russell’s and Ramsey’s empiricist conception of 
mathematics. Thus he writes: 


But what if someone now says: I am not aware of these two processes, I am 
only aware of the empirical, not of formation and transformation of concepts 
which is independent of it; everything seems to me to be in the service of the 
empirical. 

(REM, IV-29) 


In this context, Wright?* has drawn attention to the following 
passage: 


I say, however: if you talk about essence -, you are merely noting a 
convention. But there one would like to retort: there is no greater 
difference than that between a proposition about the depth of the essence 
and one about — a mere convention. But what if I reply: to the depth that we 
see in the essence there corresponds the deep need for the convention. 
(REM, I-74) 


According to Wright, this remark claims that the indispensability of 
linguistic conventions is the intelligible core of the venerable idea 
that things must have essential as well as accidental properties. This 
interpretation is supported by the following passage (not mentioned 
by Wright): 
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I should like to say, if there were only an external connection no connection 
could be described at all, since we only describe the external connection by 
means of an internal one. If this is lacking we lose the footing we need for 
describing anything at all — just as we can’t shift anything with our hands 
unless our feet are planted firmly. 

(PR, 26) 


Alas, this only provides the sketch of an argument. It remains to be 
shown in what sense the empirical use of language presupposes its 
normative use. Part of the answer has already been provided in 
Section II: without some sentences having a distinct, normative role, 
there could be no logical connections between beliefs. But what of a 
radical reductionist who is prepared to abandon the holistic picture 
of a web of beliefs? Here we must ask: if we surrender all linguistic 
conventions, what will remain of language itself? 

Consider first the case of a single term like “bachelor.” If all of the 
internal connections set up by grammatical rules were transformed 
into external ones this would mean that, for example, all of the 
following sentences could be rejected. 


(5) Bachelors are unmarried men. 
(6) Bachelors are human beings. 
(7) Bachelors are made of flesh and blood. 


Under these circumstances anything at all could be called “bach- 
elor,” since there would be no reason to deny that anything falls 
under the concept. Consequently the use of this term would have 
become totally arbitrary. But this would simply mean that the 
expression had lost all meaning. It would have become senseless. 

Correspondingly, if we surrendered the grammatical rules 
governing the use of all our words, these words would lose all 
meaning. Of course our habit of uttering words might continue: a 
communal phonetic babbling without rules is a conceivable form of 
behavior. However, it is doubtful whether it should be called “lan- 
guage” (PI, 207, 528). At any rate, it would resemble speaking in 
tongues more than meaningful discourse involving empirical 
propositions. If anything can be said, nothing can be 
meaningfully said. 

Quine might protest that he recognizes that statements like 
(s)47) are more firmly entrenched than others. And why should 
language not simply be based on regularities in linguistic behavior 
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that give rise to expectations on the part of the participants? One 
could strengthen this suggestion by pointing out that we can con- 
ceive of a linguistic practice that proceeds without explanations of 
meaning or any other linguistic instructions. It is logically possible 
that we should all have been born with the ability to speak English, 
without the benefit of training and teaching. This does not yet fit the 
bill of a norm-free language, since it might still incorporate 
normative elements like correction or justification. But why should 
there be any inconsistency in supposing that a practice could pro- 
ceed not just without instruction, but also without correction or 
justification, namely, if everything runs smoothly? 

Here the first question is what “running smoothly” amounts to. It 
might mean what it would mean with respect to our linguistic 
practices, namely, that no one commits any mistakes. But in that 
case a normative element remains. Normative behavior - 
explanation, criticism, justification — remains possible, although it 
happens to be rare. Although there may be no need for it, it makes 
sense to demand and provide explanations, to criticize misuses and 
to justify one’s employment of words by reference to certain stand- 
ards. And that this possibility remains is essential to the practice at 
issue, which means that this kind of “smooth” practice does not 
vindicate Quine’s reductionism. 

On the other hand, “running smoothly” might simply mean that 
the exchange of noises and gestures continues uninterrupted. But in 
that case we could once more employ words any way we please, and 
the difference between correct and incorrect uses would vanish. The 
connection between applying “bachelor” and “unmarried” would be 
one of mere regularity, although it would rarely be severed. In 
response to your utterance “I just met a married bachelor” I might 
be surprised, but I could not reject it as unintelligible or demand an 
explanation. Under such circumstances one could form expectations 
concerning the future behavior of individuals or use words with the 
intention to cause a certain result. But linguistic utterances would 
merely be empirical indicators of other phenomena, just as clouds 
indicate rain. They would have indicative value (natural signifi- 
cance}, but could not be understood as having linguistic meaning. 

The point of my argument is not that we have to retain a certain 
number of beliefs — a point Quine accepts — but that some uses of 
sentences must be normative rather than descriptive. There must be 
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standards of correctness that exclude certain combinations of words 
as nonsensical. A predicate like “bachelor” is meaningful only inso- 
far as its application is incompatible with that of certain other 
predicates, for example, “married.” Quine’s “norm-free” view of 
language reduces itself to absurdity. The activity of advancing 
empirical propositions, which preoccupies him, makes sense only 
if there are internal relations, and a qualitatively distinct normative 
use of language. The point is not that linguistic behavior cannot be 
causally explained or seen as a natural phenomenon. But in order to 
understand it as meaningful we have to react to it as subject to a 
distinction between correct and incorrect, meaningful and 
nonsensical. 

In one respect, there is an important parallel between Wittgen- 
stein and Quine. Traditionally, logical truths have been character- 
ized in terms of their form or structure. By contrast, both Quine and 
Wittgenstein explain logical truths ultimately by reference to lin- 
guistic behavior. At the same time, their account of that behavior 
differs radically. Quine views human beings as black boxes produ- 
cing a “torrential output” of noise as result of physical irritations of 
their surfaces.*? Wittgenstein views them as creatures that are, 
among other things, capable of following linguistic rules, and of 
characterizing their behavior in normative terms. It is this normati- 
vist, anti-Cartesian and anti-reductionist, perspective on linguistic 
behavior which allows him to make sense of, rather than to reject, 
the notion of logical necessity. 

Ironically, some followers of Wittgenstein have maintained that 
he did not subscribe to this normativist conception of language, and 
that it is, in any case, incorrect.*+ According to them, his comparison 
of language to rule-following activities should be seen as a dispens- 
able, if not misleading, heuristic device, which perhaps betokens a 
schoolmasterly attitude. This view is correct insofar as Wittgenstein 
became suspicious of his own idea of logical syntax as hidden below 
the surface of natural languages. However, his reaction was not to 
abandon the notion of a linguistic rule, but to clarify it. This is 
precisely the role of the celebrated discussion of rule-following, 
which rejects the idea that rules are inexorable or independent of 
human activities, while retaining the idea that human practice is in 
many respects rule-governed. In particular, Wittgenstein changed his 
conception of linguistic rules by comparing language no longer to a 
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calculus of hidden and rigid rules, but to a game. That comparison, 
however, is not just a dispensable heuristic device. Wittgenstein 
continued to insist that linguistic understanding involves mastery 
of techniques concerning the application of rules (PI, 199), and to 
stress the link between grammatical rules and meaning (LWL, p. 36; 
OC, 61-2). Finally, he maintained that “following according to the 
rule is FUNDAMENTAL to our language-game” (RFM, VI-28). 

My discussion suggests that Wittgenstein not only stressed the 
normative aspects of language, but showed, against empiricist 
reductionism, that they are crucial to the very possibility of mean- 
ingful discourse. As a result, Wittgenstein, not Quine, holds out the 
promise of an account of logical necessity which avoids the pitfalls 
of logical positivism without lapsing into traditional positions like 
Platonism or psychologism.”> 
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7 Wittgenstein, Mathematics, and 
Ethics: Resisting the Attractions 
of Realism 


How does Wittgenstein’s later thought bear on moral philosophy? 
Wittgenstein himself having said so little about this, philosophers 
have been free to take his ideas and methods to have the most 
various implications for ethics.* I shall in this chapter be concerned 
with Wittgenstein’s ideas about mathematics and some possible 
ways of seeing their suggestiveness for ethics. I shall bring those 
ideas into critical contact with a rich and thoughtful treatment of 
ethics, that of Sabina Lovibond in Realism and Imagination in 
Ethics.” She defends a form of moral realism which she takes to be 
derived from Wittgenstein (RIE, p. 25); and her work is thus of great 
interest if we are concerned not only with questions about how 
Wittgenstein’s work bears on ethics but also with questions about 
the relation between his thought and debates about realism. 
Wittgenstein is misread, I think, when taken either as a philosoph- 
ical realist or as an anti-realist. Elsewhere I have argued against anti- 
realist readings.* One aim of this present chapter is to trace to its 
sources a realist reading of Wittgenstein — its sources in the difficulty 
of looking at, and taking in, the use of our words. 


I 


At the heart of Sabina Lovibond’s account of ethics is a contrast 
between two philosophical approaches to language. Here is a sum- 
mary of the approach she rejects, which she refers to as the 
empiricist view.* Language, on that view, is an “instrument for the 
communication of thought,” thought being logically prior (RIE, 
p. 17); the language used in description is conceived of as like a 
calculus, and descriptive propositions are thought of as “readable” 
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from the facts via determinate rules (RIE, pp. 18-19, 21). The mean- 
ing of descriptive terms (and thus the truth-conditions of propos- 
itions capable of truth and falsity) is tied to sense experience (RIE, 
p. 19}. Reality is the reality described by the natural sciences; only 
entities admitted by science are real entities (RIE, p. 20). The 
“empiricist” view allows for two sorts of judgment, judgments of 
fact and judgments of value, corresponding to activities of recogni- 
tion of facts (on the basis ultimately of sense experience) and affect- 
ive responses to facts. There is thus also, on this view, a distinction 
between two sorts of meaning: descriptive or cognitive meaning and 
evaluative or emotive meaning (RIE, p. 21). 

A central feature of the contrasting position on language, which 
Lovibond associates with Wittgenstein’s later philosophy, is that 
it takes language to be “metaphysically homogeneous”:> there 
are different regions of assertoric discourse, concerned with differ- 
ent ranges or kinds of features of reality, different subject matter, 
but the relation between language and reality is the same in all 
regions: 


What Wittgenstein offers us ... is a homogeneous or “seamless” conception 
of language. It is a conception free from invidious comparisons between 
different regions of discourse ... Just as the early Wittgenstein considers all 
propositions to be of equal value ..., so the later Wittgenstein — who has, 
however, abandoned his previous normative notion of what counts as a 
proposition — regards all language-games as being of “equal value” in the 
transcendental sense of the Tractatus. On this view, the only legitimate 
role for the idea of “reality” is that in which it is coordinated with ... the 
metaphysically neutral idea of “talking about something.” ... It follows 
that “reference to an objective reality” cannot intelligibly be set up as a 
target which some propositions — or rather, some utterances couched in the 
indicative mood — may hit, while others fall short. If something has the 
grammatical form of a proposition, then it is a proposition: philosophical 
considerations cannot discredit the way in which we classify linguistic 
entities for other, non-philosophical, purposes ... 


The only way, then, in which an indicative statement can fail to describe 
reality is by not being true — i.e. by virtue of reality not being as the 
statement declares it to be... 


Thus Wittgenstein’s view of language confirms us — provisionally, at least — 
in the pre-reflective habit of treating as “descriptive,” or fact-stating, all 
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sentences which qualify by grammatical standards as propositions. Instead 
of confining the descriptive function to those parts of language that deal 
with a natural-scientific subject-matter, it allows that function to pervade 
all regions of discourse irrespective of content. 


(RIE, pp. 25-7) 


The quotations bring out that, as Lovibond sees Wittgenstein’s later 
thought, it is incompatible with the idea that there is a philosophical 
task of investigating whether an indicative sentence which appears 
to be a description is misleadingly of that appearance. She puts 
the matter as if any denial that such a sentence functioned as a 
description had to imply that it fell short of a target (or that the 
language-game to which it belonged was of lesser value than others), 
but there she is making a slide. To deny (as I shall) that this — “the 
descriptive function pervades all regions of discourse” — is Wittgen- 
stein’s view is not to ascribe to him any belief in a kind of ranking, of 
sentences or of language-games, or any idea that indicative sentences 
which do not function as descriptions fall short of a target. 

In quoting Lovibond I omitted her footnotes, but one of them is 
relevant to my argument. In that footnote she refers to a later section 
of her book (§17), in which she emphasizes that Wittgenstein, as she 
reads him, does not deny that language-games differ from each other 
in the “reach” assigned to intellectual authority. The greater the 
role of intellectual authority, the less scope there is for individual 
response. The activity of counting comes from one end of a spectrum 
of cases: at this end of the spectrum there is no scope for individual 
response. We are all trained to count in the same way: we expect and 
get consensus on how many chairs were in the room or houses in the 
street. Talk of what fun something was (or was not) illustrates the 
other extreme, the other end of the spectrum: each of us has the last 
word on what we call fun (RIE, pp. 66-7). Against this background, 
Lovibond can make a contrast between a sort of fact-value con- 
tinuum, allowed for on her view, and the traditional fact—value 
distinction. On the traditional view, the fact—value distinction rests 
on a metaphysical account of the relation between language and 
reality, which she has rejected. This is the account that holds that 
descriptive sentences have genuine truth-conditions and are answer- 
able to reality, and that there is no reality to which evaluative 
sentences are answerable; they are not genuinely true or false. Her 
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recognition of a fact-value “continuum” is based simply on there 
being a greater or lesser role for intellectual authority in various 
language-games. She then places moral discourse somewhere 
between the two extremes exemplified by counting (and scientific 
discourse) and talk of what is fun: in moral discourse the acceptance 
of authority has a “far from negligible” role, but reaches less far than 
in scientific discourse (RIE, p. 67; see also the discussion of historical 
change in §21). 

There is an assumption that Lovibond is making, the assump- 
tion that there are just two alternatives: if we do not make a 
metaphysically-based distinction between sentences which genu- 
inely describe reality (and are made true or false by the facts) and 
sentences which do not do so, then we shall accept an account in 
which all indicative sentences are treated equally as descriptions of 
reality, as “about” the things they grammatically appear to be about. 
The language-games involving such sentences are allowed, on her 
view, to differ in the pressures toward consensus, in the scope 
allowed to authority, but not in “descriptiveness.” Here is a remark 
of hers which suggests that she is making that assumption, and that 
it guides her reading of Wittgenstein: “Wittgenstein’s view of lan- 
guage implicitly denies any metaphysical role to the idea of ‘reality’; 
it denies that we can draw any intelligible distinction between those 
parts of assertoric discourse which do, and those which do not, 
genuinely describe reality” (RIE, p. 36). 

Attention to Wittgenstein’s later writings on mathematics shows 
that for him there are not just the two alternatives recognized by 
Lovibond. By making clear that those are not the only possibilities, 
he provides a point of view from which we can question what 
Lovibond takes to be the implications of his views for ethics. Indica- 
tive sentences may have various functions: indicativeness itself 
indicates neither the kind of use a sentence has, nor whether it has 
any use. 

What looks like a proposition may be quite useless; what we say 
may fail to make sense, and we may be unaware of that failure. The 
quotation from Lovibond raises some questions about Wittgen- 
stein’s view of such failures. I cannot discuss these in detail but shall 
simply note them in Section II, before turning in Section II to 
remarks of Wittgenstein’s suggesting a view of descriptive language 
quite different from that ascribed to him by Lovibond. 
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II 


Wittgenstein held, Lovibond says, that what has the grammatical 
form of a proposition is a proposition. But Wittgenstein calls this 
into question; see PI, 520: “It is not every sentence-like formation 
that we know how to do something with, not every technique has an 
application in our life; and when we are tempted in philosophy to 
count some quite useless thing as a proposition, that is often because 
we have not considered its application sufficiently.” 

Lovibond writes that Wittgenstein abandoned his earlier norma- 
tive notion of what a proposition is. It is not entirely clear what a 
normative notion of propositions is. But consider the case of saying 
to someone (quite outside of philosophy) “What you’ve said makes 
no sense.” We criticize what was said by standards that are internal 
to saying something. (By offering such criticism, we show that we 
take the context to be one in which the standards are appropriate: 
the other person is not, for example, playing with language.) Does 
the availability of such standards show that we have a normative 
notion of saying something, of propositionhood? That we can, by 
talking nonsense, fail to say anything is part of the “grammar” of 
“say”, it is not a view that Wittgenstein held in the Tractatus and 
abandoned later. In both earlier and later periods he was concerned 
to show how we can in philosophy be unaware of the bearing on our 
thought of modes of criticism involving notions of sense and non- 
sense; we can be unaware of the relevance of standards or norms 
that we use easily and unproblematically in other contexts. This is 
explicit in his characterization of his aim in PI, 464: “What I want 
to teach you is to pass from a piece of disguised nonsense to 
something that is patent nonsense.” Wittgenstein’s point there 
connects directly with his idea that the grammatical appearance 
of a sentence is no guide to whether it has a role in language or is a 
mere useless thing that, in philosophy, we are tempted to count as 
a proposition. 

An underlying problem with Lovibond’s reading may be the idea 
that, if a philosopher criticizes our taking something to be a senseful 
sentence, he must be imposing some special philosophical concep- 
tion of what a sentence should be. What Wittgenstein in fact tried 
to do (early and late) was to enable us to see our own sentences 
differently, but not by holding them up against new or specially 
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philosophical norms. The philosopher is regarded by Wittgenstein as 
someone who does not know his way about with his old norms, who 
can talk nonsense through a kind of disorientation.° 

Wittgenstein held neither that everything that looks like a prop- 
osition is one, nor that every proposition that looks as if its function 
is descriptive has that function. It is the latter issue that I shall be 
concerned with in the rest of this chapter. 


III 


In the lectures he gave in 1939 on the foundations of mathematics, 
Wittgenstein argued that the relation of mathematical propositions 
to reality was entirely different from that of experiential propos- 
itions. He further tried to show how we could be seriously misled 
by the similarities of grammatical appearance between mathemat- 
ical and experiential propositions: those similarities hide from us 
their contrasting kinds of relation to reality (LFM, Lectures XXV 
and XXVI). 

Wittgenstein was responding to remarks of the mathematician 
G. H. Hardy, whom he quotes as having said that “to mathematical 
propositions there corresponds — in some sense, however sophisti- 
cated — a reality.”’ Hardy, Wittgenstein went on, was comparing 
mathematics with physics. The idea is that, just as physics is about 
physical features of reality, so mathematics is about mathematical 
features of reality. Hardy’s picture is of two “regions of discourse” 
(to use Lovibond’s expression}, differing in subject matter, but 
within which language itself functions in parallel ways: its function 
in both “regions” is the description of the relevant subject matter. 
It was precisely that idea of parallelism of function that Wittgen- 
stein questioned. 

To illustrate the points he wanted to make about mathematical 
(and logical) propositions he used an analogy with another case in 
which we may misjudge how a sentence is being used: 


Suppose you had to say to what reality this — “There is no reddish-green” — 
is responsible. Where is the reality corresponding to the proposition “There 
is no reddish-green?” (This is entirely parallel to Hardy’s “reality”) — It 
makes it look the same as “In this room there is nothing yellowish-green.” 
This is of practically the same appearance — but its use is as different 


as hell. 
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If we say there’s a reality corresponding to “There is no reddish-green,” this 
immediately suggests the kind of reality corresponding to the other 
proposition. Which reality would you say corresponds to that? We have in 
mind that it must be a reality roughly of the sort: the absence of anything 
which has this colour (though that is queer, because, in saying that, we are 
saying just the same thing over again). It is superhuman not to think of the 
reality as being something similar in the case of “There is no reddish-green.” 


Now there is a reality corresponding to this, but it is of an entirely different 
sort. One reality is that if I had arranged for myself to call something reddish- 
green, other people would not know what to say ... 


If you were to say what reality corresponds to “There is no reddish-green” — I’d 
say: You may say a reality corresponds, only (i) it is of an entirely different 
kind from what you assume; (2) [what you have is a rule,] namely the [rule] 
that this expression can’t be applied to anything. The correspondence is 
between this rule and such facts as that we do not normally make a black 
by mixing a red and a green; that if you mix red and green you get a colour 
which is “dirty” and dirty colours are difficult to remember. All sorts of facts, 
psychological and otherwise. 


(LFM, pp. 243-5) 


Sabina Lovibond ascribed to Wittgenstein a “homogeneous or ‘seam- 
less’ conception of language,” meaning that all assertoric discourse 
has the same relation to reality. But it is precisely such homogeneity 
that Wittgenstein rejects in the lecture I have quoted: similar- 
looking propositions can differ in use, can differ in what it is for 
them to be “responsible to reality.” In the following lecture, Witt- 
genstein introduced a new comparison to make clearer what he 
meant by there being two entirely different ways in which reality 
could be said to correspond to a proposition: 


If one talks about a reality corresponding to mathematical propositions and 
examines what that might mean, one can distinguish two very different things. 


(r) If we talk of an experiential proposition, we may say a reality 
corresponds to it, if it is true and we can assert it. 

(2) We may say that a reality corresponds to a word, say the word “rain” — 
but then we mean something quite different. This word is used in 
“it rains,” which may be true or false; and also in “it doesn’t rain.” 
And in this latter case if we say “some phenomenon corresponds to 
it,” this is queer. But you might still say something corresponds to it; 
only then you have to distinguish the sense of “corresponds.” 


(LFM, p. 247) 
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Wittgenstein went on in the lecture to develop the idea of an 
“enormous difference” between reality corresponding to an experi- 
ential proposition and reality corresponding to a word. He then 
argued that the source of much philosophical confusion about 
mathematical and logical propositions is that we imagine them to 
have a kind of correspondence to reality like that of experiential 
propositions whereas, if we look at their use, we can see that 
correspondence to reality in their case is like the correspondence 
to reality of a word. 

What then does he mean by the correspondence to reality of a 
word? He does not think that we already have some clear idea what 
this means. There are words (“sofa” and “green” are his examples) 
such that, if we were asked what the reality is that corresponds to 
them, we should all point to the same thing, but with other words 
(like “perhaps,” “and,” “plus”) we should not know what to say. 
What he does here is introduce a way of talking about reality corres- 
ponding to a word, a way of talking intended to be helpful in dealing 
with particular philosophical problems. He invites us to say of a 
word that the reality corresponding to it is our having a use for it 
(LEM, pp. 248-9]. And this ties directly back to his remarks in the 
previous lecture about what it is for reality to correspond to a rule: 
a tule is made important by and justified by all sorts of facts, about 
the world and about us; and we can speak of the rule as correspond- 
ing to reality in that there are such facts, making it a rule we shall 
want (LFM, p. 246). 

For there to be a reality corresponding to a word is then for there 
to be things (about us, about the world) which make it useful to have 
the word as part of our means of description. Wittgenstein empha- 
sizes the difference between activities in which we develop our 
means of description and linguistic activities in which we are using, 
in experiential propositions, the means of description we have 
developed. Mathematical propositions look as if, in them, we were 
using a language of mathematical description to describe mathemat- 
ical reality; but Wittgenstein tries to get us to see mathematics as 
like other activities in which we develop the means of description 
used in experiential propositions. If I say to someone who does not 
know the meaning of “chair,” “This is a chair,” the use of that 
sentence is as a “preparation” for descriptions like “The chairs are 
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all terribly uncomfortable.” Analogously, “20 + 20 = 40” is a prepar- 
ation for description: “In mathematics the signs do not yet have a 
meaning; they are given a meaning. ‘300’ is given its meaning by the 
calculus — that meaning which it has in the sentence ‘There are 
300 men in this college’” (LFM, pp. 249-50).° 

Wittgenstein’s idea that in mathematics we are developing our 
means of description should be seen with his view that there are 
many different kinds of description, in which a variety of tech- 
niques is used. One technique of description, for example, is the 
formulation of some kind of “ideal case,” which enables us to 
describe actual cases as departures of one or another sort from 
the ideal. Wittgenstein thinks of kinematics, for example, as pro- 
viding such a means of description. The ideally rigid rod of kin- 
ematics is a standard used in description of ordinary rods. There 
need be no confusion in thinking of kinematics as “about” ideally 
rigid rods; but it would be entirely possible for philosophical 
confusion to arise from that idea of what kinematics is about. We 
might, for example, be puzzled how we can have epistemic contact 
with the ideally rigid rods that are its subject matter. Much of 
the usefulness of mathematics in description lies in its role in the 
construction of such “ideal” cases. In language-games involving 
description, there will be methods of arriving at descriptions, and 
standards for carrying out those methods properly. Mathematics 
is integrated into the body of standards for carrying out methods 
of arriving at descriptive propositions, for locating miscounts (for 
example}, or mistakes or inaccuracies of measurement. The appli- 
cation of mathematics, the modes of integration of mathematics 
into other language-games, will be extremely various. And Witt- 
genstein emphasizes the need for philosophers to attend to the 
application of mathematics in order to see the kind of meaning 
mathematical propositions have. 

Wittgenstein’s contrast between giving descriptions and develop- 
ing the means of description is connected with his views about the 
significance of consistency in mathematics and about the question 
what would go wrong if we did mathematics or logic in some differ- 
ent way. Whether a certain means of description will be useful or 
not depends on all sorts of facts. You might say that you can see by a 
proof: 
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that “3 x 3= 9” has to work. But whether, when you actually try to 
apply “3 x 3 = 9,” you will get into trouble is a different matter.° 
Wittgenstein struggled for years to put the issues here with lucidity. 
Here is a remark about the series of natural numbers, one great and 
significant part of a large number of different language-games of 
description: 


We copy the numerals from 1 to 100, say, and this is the way we infer, think. 


I might put it this way: If I copy the numerals from 1 to 100 — how do I know 
that I shall get a series of numerals that is right when I count them? And here 
what is a check on what? Or how am I to describe the important empirical 
fact here? Am I to say experience teaches that I always count the same way? 
Or that none of the numerals gets lost in copying? Or that the numerals 
remain on the paper as they are, even when I don’t watch them? Or all these 
facts? Or am I to say that we simply don’t get into difficulties? Or that 
almost always everything seems all right to us? 

(Z, 309) 


The series of natural numbers, and the mathematical proposition 
“3 x 3 = 9,” are then among the means of description which are 
useful and important, which have a place in our lives, because of 
numerous facts of the sort Wittgenstein draws to our attention in the 
passages I have quoted. 

In connection with these ideas about mathematics, Wittgenstein 
says that in a sense mathematical propositions do not treat of 
numbers (this is because they give the symbols for numbers their 
meaning}, and that we should say instead that what does “treat of” 
numbers are such sentences as “There are three windows in this 
room” (LEM, p. 250). 

Sabina Lovibond claimed that, on Wittgenstein’s later view, there 
is only one legitimate role for the idea of reality, the role in which it 
is coordinated with a “metaphysically neutral” idea of “talking 
about something.” But, just as Wittgenstein asks us to note two 
“entirely different” roles for the idea of correspondence to reality, 
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he also asks us to note two entirely different uses for the word 
“about,” two different ways of speaking of what a proposition is 
about. It is because we are likely to muddle those two uses that 
Wittgenstein recommends that we not say that “2 + 2 = 4” is 
about 2. 

There need be nothing misleading in saying of a mathematical 
proposition that it is about circles, for example, or in saying that 
mathematical propositions are about numbers. (Those ways of 
speaking are not wrong, as anti-Platonists might suggest.) But what 
is likely to mislead us in philosophy is the idea that mathematical 
propositions are about numbers in the same sort of way as “Prince 
has blue trousers” is about Prince’s trousers. The heart of Wittgen- 
stein’s recommendation is the pointing out of the difference: “As 
soon as you talk about the reality corresponding to mathematics, 
there is an enormous confusion if you do not see that ‘being about’ 
means two entirely different things” (LFM p. 251). If you are clear 
that “30 x 30 = 900” is not about 30 in the way that “Prince has blue 
trousers” is about Prince’s trousers, if you see that it is “about 30” 
in the sense that it helps prepare the number-sign “30” for its 
applications, then you will not imagine the reality corresponding 
to the mathematical proposition as some sort of realm of numbers. 
The realm with which we are concerned, when we work out math- 
ematical propositions, is found by considering their application. 
(Wittgenstein went on to emphasize the particular importance of 
these points in connection with transfinite arithmetic, and the 
temptation to think of that branch of mathematics as dealing with, 
as about, a particularly exotic realm of numbers.) 


IV 


In an earlier lecture in 1939, Wittgenstein asked whether the sen- 
tence “20 apples plus 30 apples is 50 apples” is about apples. He 
replied to his own question that it might be: the sentence might 
mean that apples do not join up. But the sentence could be used 
differently, could be used to make a mathematical statement: 


Might we not put all our arithmetical statements in this form — statements 
in which the word “apple” appears? And if you were asked what an apple 
was, you would show the ordinary thing we call an apple... 
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when we prove that 20 apples + 30 apples = 50 apples, we may have thereby 
proved also that 20 chairs + 30 chairs =50 chairs or we may not. — What is the 
difference between proving it for apples alone and proving it for chairs, 
tables, etc.? Does it lie in what I write down? Obviously not — nor in what 
I think as I write it. But in the use I make of it. 


“20 apples + 30 apples = 50 apples” may not be a proposition about apples. 
Whether it is depends on its use. It may be a proposition of arithmetic — and 
in this case we could call it a proposition about numbers. 

(LEM, p. 113) 


Mathematical propositions are instruments of the language, and in 
this respect might be compared with proverbs. What makes a sen- 
tence a proverb is its use. It is brought into contact with, expected to 
shed light on, or change our way of seeing, particular situations: that 
is its application. A sentence like “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath” becomes (in a way ordinary sentences do not} part of the 
English language. It remains in the language as one of its instru- 
ments, an instrument whose use is in some respects more like that 
of a word than of an ordinary sentence. Learning the use of proverbs 
is learning the activity of bringing them usefully or interestingly or 
wittily or ... to bear on different situations. Making up proverbs is 
itself a language-game. When someone makes up a proverb, it may or 
may not be taken up into the language. Its being taken up into the 
language as a proverb depends on any number of things, including its 
usefulness and its wit. 

How does all this bear on ethics? We have seen Wittgenstein’s 
view that a particular sentence might belong to pomology or might 
belong to mathematics, and which it belongs to depends not on what 
it is apparently about but on its use. Why not consider the question, 
then, whether a sentence’s belonging to ethics is a classification 
by use rather than by subject matter? Why should not something 
like what Wittgenstein says about mathematics be true of ethics? 
He believed that failure to see that mathematical sentences are not 
mathematical in virtue of what they are about (in the way the 
sentences of botany are about plants) creates a kind of philosophical 
confusion, in which we think of mathematics as the exploration of 
mathematical reality. His treatment of metaphysical confusion 
about mathematics involves getting us to recognize that mathemat- 
ical propositions are not “responsible to reality” in the same sort of 
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way that ordinary experiential propositions are; can anything similar 
be said about ethical propositions? 

Putting this now in relation to Sabina Lovibond: she thinks that 
once we have rejected a metaphysical view of the relation between 
language and reality, we shall accept a Wittgensteinian view of 
language, in which the “descriptive function” has no metaphysical 
underpinnings, and in which indicative sentences are all equally 
descriptions of reality. (They are all, also, on her view, “expressive” 
or “emotive,” but I am not here concerned with what she says 
about the expressive function of language.) Our language-games 
with indicative sentences differ in subject matter and in the role 
they give to authority and consensus, but not in the kind of relation 
to reality the sentences have. Applied to ethics, this view of lan- 
guage will (Lovibond thinks) enable us to see “moral facts” in a 
metaphysically unexciting way, as facts that we become aware of in 
perception and report in moral discourse. I have shown that there 
might be a philosophical approach to ethics entirely consistent 
with Wittgenstein’s understanding of language, but quite different 
from Lovibond’s moral realism. She had argued that, once we had 
got rid of the empiricist view of language and had arrived at a sound 
view, in essence Wittgenstein’s, we should see that all indicative 
sentences are “about reality” in the same way. So, calling that 
general argument into question calls into question the main argu- 
ment for her view of ethics. 

My argument so far leaves entirely open what philosophical 
account of ethics we should give. But, if Wittgenstein is right that 
consideration of use shows the possible misleadingness, in philoso- 
phy, of taking mathematical propositions to be statements of math- 
ematical facts, how could we tell without looking at moral thought 
and talk whether it is equally misleading to take moral discourse to 
be the stating of moral facts? 

There is an underlying source of the trouble in Lovibond’s argu- 
ment. It comes out in her moving from a general account of language 
to an account of ethics. In the sense in which she puts forward a 
general account of language, Wittgenstein himself does not have an 
alternative general account, but none. That is, what can be said, on 
his view, about mathematical propositions (for example) waits for 
an examination of them: of the practices through which we arrive at 
them, the practices in which they are taught, and those in which they 
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are applied. And even such an examination does not yield a general 
account; mathematics itself is a “motley.” Although Wittgenstein 
does refer to “descriptive propositions,” he does not think that there 
is a single way in which they all function. “What we call ‘descrip- 
tions’ are instruments for particular uses” (PI, 291); and only by 
looking at those various uses can we see what is getting called 
“description” in any particular case. 

But what about Wittgenstein’s arguments in On Certainty? 
Does he not there show us something about what all activities in 
which there is assertion must be like? Are there not generalizations 
reached in On Certainty which apply across the board to the natural 
sciences, ordinary talk about chairs and tables, the study of history, 
mathematics and logic, ethics, esthetics, religion, and so on?*° 
I should rather suggest that Wittgenstein’s remarks show us a pos- 
sible way of looking at mathematics (for example): we can ask how 
far the remarks he makes about certainty in On Certainty, in rela- 
tion to science and history (say), apply to mathematics. His remarks 
in On Certainty have a particular context; they are directed to 
particular philosophical confusions. He wants to turn our attention 
to various linguistic activities of which we have (he thinks) a false 
and oversimple picture; we think they have to be like this or like 
that. His remarks are not meant to be substitutes for such attention. 
We can indeed ask whether what Wittgenstein says about the possible 
kinds of room for doubt in science, or the role in it of acceptance of 
authority, is interestingly applicable to ethics. But Wittgenstein’s 
method does not provide shortcuts. In the Tractatus, he wrote that 
everyday language is a part of the human organism and is no less 
complicated than it (TLP, 4.002). That thought is still present in his 
later writings: our language-games are more complicated than we 
think, and in unforeseeable ways. 

Lovibond’s reading of Wittgenstein depends in part on her way of 
taking his remarks “Philosophy may in no way interfere with the 
actual use of language” (PI, 124) and “Grammar tells what kind of 
object anything is” (PI, 373). She sees that his remarks imply that 
“philosophical considerations cannot discredit the way in which we 
classify linguistic entities for other, non-philosophical purposes” 
(RIE, p. 26). She is entirely right that Wittgenstein rejects any appeal 
to any metaphysical understanding of “description” (say), which 
would provide a standard which what we think of as descriptions 
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might meet or fail to meet, so our ordinary classifications could 
be discredited. The point for Wittgenstein is not the rightness 
or wrongness of ordinary classifications. In philosophy, we are prop- 
erly interested in differences in use that can cut across other 
classifications. The kinds of similarities that underlie classification 
for non-philosophical purposes may lead us, in philosophy, to sup- 
pose similarities in use, and may therefore stop us looking at use. It 
is only by looking at use that we can make clear what Wittgenstein 
referred to as the “grammatical kind” to which something belongs. 
Two sections prior to the section in which Wittgenstein says that 
philosophy may not interfere with use, he says that a main source of 
failure of understanding, in philosophy, is that the use is not open to 
view: our grammar, he says, lacks that sort of openness to view. But 
it is exactly such openness to view that Lovibond seems to assume, 
when she moves from sentences sharing indicativeness to their all 
functioning in the same way as descriptions. Wittgenstein’s discus- 
sion of mathematics provides an excellent example of how, without 
seeking to discredit any ordinary ways of categorizing linguistic 
entities, he brings out differences in function (“the use is as different 
as hell”), differences the overlooking of which in philosophy can 
cause great confusion. We cannot ascribe to Wittgenstein the idea 
that sentences that resemble each other in being indicative can thus 
be known not to have enormous differences in function. 

(Lovibond’s reading of Wittgenstein also appeals to his remark 
“Not empiricism and yet realism in philosophy, this is the hardest 
thing.” I discuss this remark in the Appendix.) 


Vv 


There is another possible response to my argument in Sections III 
and IV. Wittgenstein’s view of mathematics, as I have sketched it, 
depends on a distinction between two kinds of linguistic activity: 
describing, and developing means of description. It might be 
claimed in support of Sabina Lovibond’s view that that distinction 
is a hangover from Wittgenstein’s earlier philosophy and that it is 
decisively repudiated in On Certainty. Or it might be argued that 
the distinction is undermined by Wittgenstein’s discussion of rules, 
which (so the argument would go) does not allow for a significant 
distinction between our adhering to existing practices of description 
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and our developing our means of description. I shall discuss only 
the first version of the argument. 

Wittgenstein did indeed say that the contrast between rules of 
description and descriptive propositions “shades off in all direc- 
tions,” but he added that that did not imply that the contrast was 
not “of the greatest importance” (REM, p. 363). In On Certainty we 
see him investigating the distinction itself. It is important not only 
that there is no sharp boundary between propositions of logic (in a 
broad sense} and empirical propositions, but also that a proposition’s 
function may change: what was an empirical proposition (i.e., what 
had that use) may become a “norm of description” (OC, 318-21). Ifa 
proposition may thus change in function, it follows that we cannot 
tell what the function is from an examination of the proposition 
itself. The look of a sentence (its being an indicative sentence, say) 
does not make clear what its use is. Such passages, in On Certainty 
and other late writings, far from showing that Wittgenstein gave 
up the distinction between description and rule or norm of descrip- 
tion, show him continuing to explore the distinction and its 
ramifications.** 

Mathematics is discussed in On Certainty, but only briefly; and 
Wittgenstein is not concerned with what had been the central topics 
of his writings and lectures on the foundations of mathematics. 
Thus, for example, in formulating an argument in §654 he refers to 
the fact that “12 x 12 = 144” is a mathematical proposition, and he 
looks at some implications of the difference between mathematical 
and non-mathematical propositions. He is not here asking (what had 
been a central question) what is involved in “12 x 12 = 144” being 
a mathematical proposition. That a proposition is a mathematical 
proposition in virtue of its use, a use that is very different from that 
of ordinary experiential propositions, is not something that On Cer- 
tainty calls into question. 

Nor does On Certainty call into question a further point: that 
propositions may be brought together in some classification not by 
subject matter but by use. “Proverbs” is a categorization of sen- 
tences by use; “mathematical propositions” was certainly taken by 
Wittgenstein to be a categorization by use (in the sense in which 
categorization by use can be contrasted with categorization by 
subject matter). So the question I asked in Section IV remains 
askable: might some of what Wittgenstein held about mathematical 
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propositions be true of ethical propositions? On Sabina Lovibond’s 
view, there are moral features of the world, as there are botanical 
features of the world; the propositions of botany are about the latter 
and the propositions of ethics about the former. If one said that there 
are “mathematical features of the world,” which mathematical 
propositions are about, Wittgenstein might have replied that, how- 
ever innocuous that way of speaking may be in some contexts, it can 
make it extremely difficult for us to see how different mathematics 
is from botany: “An unsuitable means of expression is a sure means 
of remaining in a state of confusion” (PI, 339). Is the description of 
ethical propositions as about moral features of the world a good or 
useful description of them? 


VI 


In this section, I investigate whether moral discourse is identifiable 
by its subject matter. Again, I develop a view by contrast with Sabina 
Lovibond’s. Her conception of moral discourse emphasizes the sig- 
nificance of moral predicates: 


We saw ... that, according to Wittgenstein, “it is our acting which lies at the 
bottom of the language-game.” The categories employed in natural languages, 
then, articulate distinctions which are of interest to us in deciding how to act. 
The presence in our language of any given predicate displays the fact that, on 
some occasions, we see fit to distinguish between cases — to treat cases 
differently — in a way reflecting the distribution of the property denoted by 
that predicate. And the degree of ease, or difficulty, with which we can 
imagine a language lacking the relevant predicate mirrors our capacity, or 
incapacity, to imagine what it would be like not to care about the distribution 
of the corresponding property ... 


Now the idea that our linguistic categories articulate our practical concerns 
applies, a fortiori to moral categories. These can be seen as registering 
distinctions which are of unconditional practical interest to us in virtue of 
our concern to live a life deserving of praise and not of contempt. 

(RIE, pp. 51-2] 


(Later in the same section, Lovibond adds (RIE, p. 53) that Wittgen- 
stein’s view of language “allows us to recognize the existence of 
propositions which record the incidence of properties possessing an 
unconditional practical interest for us.”) 
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Lovibond’s account is meant to be Wittgensteinian in tying the 
use of expressions in our language-games to human interests and 
ways of acting. What I find problematic is the argument that goes 
from a general account of what is reflected by our having a given 
predicate in our language to an account of moral predicates as 
reflecting an interest in a particular group of properties. What we 
should learn from Wittgenstein is that there is no a fortiori. We need 
to look: what would it be like to have a language in which moral 
predicates had no, or virtually no, use? Would people not care about 
the things we care about? How much of our moral thought is actu- 
ally dependent on such predicates?** 

Let me start with a striking fact: that some talk and writing that 
one might very well take to be the expression of moral thought 
involves no specifically moral words at all, or involves relatively 
few such words, which bear relatively little weight. Here are some 
examples. (The point of having several is that they are very different 
among themselves.}*? 


(1) Chapters 25 to 29 of Laura Ingalls Wilder’s The Long Winter** 
tell a story about human actions in the face of danger and desperate 
need. Moral predicates could be used of many of the actions and 
motives in the story, but Mrs. Wilder eschews such language. The 
absence of explicitly moral language is particularly evident in the 
case of the great bravery shown by two of the characters and their 
moral facing down of another character: Mrs. Wilder presents the 
actions with no moral commentary. The story, though, expresses 
Mrs. Wilder’s moral sensibility; further, it could clearly form part of 
a child’s moral education. No doubt an adult, reading the book to a 
child, might comment “Weren't they brave!” but the relevance of the 
book to moral education does not depend on such comments. A child 
reading the book might be fully aware of its moral force without 
needing moral predicates any more than Mrs. Wilder needs them. 


There are in those chapters ideas of Mrs. Wilder’s about human 
virtue and about the relation between the good life for human beings 
and the character of their communities. But what it is for ideas about 
such things to be in something said or written is not at all obvious. 
That is, “thoughts about life” are not in a piece of discourse in 
anything like the way that “thoughts about ferns” might be said to 
be in a piece of botanical discourse. 
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(2) The young men described in The Long Winter do something 
very fine. The book is a book for children; I want to consider in 
contrast writing for adults descriptive of great evils. I have in mind 
books and essays that do not, like The Long Winter, form part of 
moral upbringing but are written because the author takes telling 
the things he or she tells of to be of great importance. Two good 
examples are Primo Levi's If This Is a Man and John Prebble’s The 
Highland Clearances.**> Although moral predicates do appear in 
these books, they have no very considerable role. In the first chapter 
of Prebble’s book, the word “betrayal” does appear; in the first 
chapter of Levi’s, the words “without pity” appear. But the moral 
force of the writing is independent of their use. If it is “about good 
and evil” it is not because words for good or evil play a role in it; 
moral outrage is carried in such things as the tension of the prose.*® 

(3) “A shell exploded. Twenty or thirty young men were blown up 
in France, among them Andrew Ramsay, whose death, mercifully, 
was instantaneous.” Shuli Barzilai has written about the use that 
that pair of sentences is given in To the Lighthouse.*’ Mr. Ramsay, 
in To the Lighthouse, repeatedly quotes Tennyson’s “Charge of the 
Light Brigade”; and Barzilai argues for the moral expressiveness of 
the contrast between the pair of sentences about Andrew Ramsay’s 
death and the quotations earlier in the novel from “Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” “By way of subversive and complete contrast to 
Tennyson’s resounding refrain, [Woolf’s] reference to ‘twenty or 
thirty ... among them Andrew Ramsay’ serves to underscore 
(because, and not in spite, of the inexact number) the importance 
of one particular life for one mother, one wife, or one friend.” 


This example is meant to bring out the resemblance between the 
point Wittgenstein makes about what it is for a sentence to be a 
sentence about mathematics and a point one might make about 
ethics. “20 apples + 30 apples = 50 apples” might be experiential, 
might be mathematical - which, depends on its use. “A shell 
exploded. Twenty or thirty men were blown up ...” might be merely 
a record of what happened, might express moral thought — which, 
depends on its use. 


(4) G. E. M. Anscombe discusses Tolstoy in her exposition of the 
ideas of the Tractatus. Wittgenstein probably had him especially in 
mind, she suggests, when he noted the inability of people to whom 
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the meaning of life had become clear to state what they wished to 
state. What Tolstoy wanted to say about life “comes through,” she 
says, in Hadji Murad, whereas the explanations he gives in his 
explicitly ethical writings are “miserable failures.”"* Wittgenstein 
himself, writing to Norman Malcolm in 1945, recommends Hadji 
Murad and criticizes Resurrection; Tolstoy’s moral thought, he says, 
is impressively present, not when he addresses the reader, but when 
it is left “Jatent in the story.”*° 


I wanted to set these examples over against Sabina Lovibond’s idea 
that it is primarily the use of moral predicates in a language that 
reflects human moral interests. The presence of moral thought (I have 
been arguing) may be reflected in language, not in the use of moral 
predicates, tied to our interest in moral properties, but in some of the 
ways we use language about all sorts of not specifically moral things, 
like death in war, for example, or pulling horses out of deep snow. The 
idea that moral discourse is tied to moral predicates shows, I think, a 
false conception of what it is for our thought to be about something 
moral. Being about good and evil is a matter of use, not subject matter. 

The examples that I have taken to suggest the lack of parallel 
between talk being about good and evil and talk being about plants 
(say) might be taken not to suggest that. It might thus be argued that 
the reader of The Long Winter is meant to recognize the moral 
property of bravery in the acts described. The absence of explicit 
moral terms in the story (so the argument would go) is entirely 
consistent with the idea that the recognition of moral properties is 
central in moral thought. 

We can impose that idea on our understanding of the cases I have 
cited; we can see moral thought that way. But let me try to make it 
less attractive to do so. Imagine people among whom moral educa- 
tion is simply the telling of stories. Perhaps children’s admiration 
for some characters in the stories is encouraged (“Wouldn't you like 
to be like Almanzo?” Almanzo being one of the characters in The 
Long Winter) and perhaps contempt for others. But they do not in 
this society have words for moral properties. If asked why they 
admire someone, they tell a story about the person in reply. They 
are certainly interested in ethics — that interest comes out in the role 
the stories have. But is there any reason for insisting on describing 
this as an interest in moral properties? The insistence on moral 
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properties expresses the wish to draw analogies between moral 
discourse and what we agree to be branches of factual discourse. 
But that very insistence leads us away from recognition of the var- 
ieties of forms which moral discourse itself can have. 

Suppose it is said that “like Almanzo” is, in fact, a term that these 
people use for the property for which we have the word “brave.” Iam 
not denying that “like Almanzo” might be used that way; but that is 
not the only possible use. I shall explain in Section VII how our idea 
of a person and what he or she is like may have a kind of use in moral 
thought different from the use of “brave” as a predicate. 

Lovibond says “It is our use of moral concepts to describe our own, 
and one another’s, behaviour which endows that behaviour with 
moral meaning” (RIE, p. 63); there must be publicly acknowledged 
moral categories. But, in the case of the people whose moral talk is a 
matter of telling stories, not of applying moral predicates, it would be 
implausible to suggest that either their behavior has no moral mean- 
ing, or they must have terms like “brave,” “just,” and so on, the rules 
for the use of which shape moral thought within the community. 

There is a stronger objection to my argument. Manners, it might 
be said, is certainly a subject of some discourse, just as plants are the 
subject of botany. And yet thought about manners need not make use 
of “rude,” “polite,” “discourteous,” “snub,” and so on. Think of some 
Proustian description of people not acknowledging acquaintance 
with each other, as an example of thought about manners that might 
entirely lack manners-predicates. So (this objection to my argument 
goes) a type of discourse may include indirectness of description 
(description of its subject without any use of predicates characteristic 
of that subject matter) without there being any suggestion that it is 
not about its subject matter in the same way botany is about plants. 

A discussion of that argument would lead, I think, not to abandon- 
ment of what I have suggested about ethics but to refinement of it, and 
to greater clarity about the role of indirection in thought. But there is 
not here space for the kind of discussion that the objection requires. 


Vil 


In Section VI, I gave examples of moral thought, intended to suggest 
that Wittgenstein’s point about pomology and mathematics might 
have some application to ethics — that is, that a sentence might belong 
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to ethics rather than (say) military history (or, might belong to ethics 
as well as to military history) because of its use. But the question how 
far what Wittgenstein says about mathematics might hold of ethics 
requires us to look also at how resources of language may be applied 
in our thought about the particular situations in which we find 
ourselves. Here again I shall need to consider a range of cases. 

Sometimes we decide how to act by bringing a moral rule or 
principle into contact with our situation. We think of the situation 
in terms that perhaps invite an application of the rule. But consider 
a quite different form of moral thinking. Simone Weil suggests that 
one meditate on chance, chance that led to the meeting of one’s 
father and mother, chance that led to one’s being born.*° Suppose 
one is thinking what to do, and brings to that deliberation the 
thought “It is only through chance that I was born”; and suppose 
that one acts in the light that that thought casts. It may put what 
one values in a different perspective, helping one to recognize what 
is precious, and to accept its and one’s own vulnerability to chance, 
its and one’s own ephemeral existence; such recognition and accept- 
ance may then inform one’s action.** What is brought into contact 
with the situation here is not a moral rule but a thought, a sentence, 
“T was born only through the chance meeting of two people.” This 
case is indeed quite different from applying a rule, but it is not the 
less a form of moral thought. One may indeed look to rules for 
guidance; but this does not in any way suggest that what guides 
one might not be such a sentence as Simone Weil’s. 

I mentioned earlier that proverbs may be applied in all sorts of 
ways, obvious and unobvious. This case is like the Simone Weil case. 
What was there brought into contact with the situation is a sentence 
about chance in human life. But “sentence,” in its old meaning, 
is itself a word for proverb. A proverb, a sentence, may be something 
we keep by us, as it were, for use when appropriate; it is given 
connections with what we need to do, or may do, or cannot do, with 
how we see life, or good and evil, on this occasion or that. Proverbs 
may guide us, may be central in someone’s moral thought, or in the 
moral thought of a whole tradition; and again this is different from 
guidance by rules or principles. My treatment of “guidance” here is 
not based on any specific passage in Wittgenstein, but is meant to be 
an application of Wittgenstein’s methods. What we can make sense 
of as guidance has no general form, needs to be looked at. 
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Suppose that what is brought into contact with a situation is the 
story in The Long Winter of the two men struggling through the snow. 
The person making this connection acts in the light the story casts. To 
understand the sense that the person’s action has is to see in it its 
relation to the story, not to see it as tied to some principle or rule. The 
use of stories as a way of shaping moral attention in a particular 
situation, or of guiding future thought, is characteristic of such trad- 
itions as the Sufi and the Hasidic; stories are here resources, told and 
retold, applied and understood in different ways on different occasions. 

A word may be brought into contact with a situation; one may 
act in the light of a word, or understand the situation in its light: the 
word “chance” for Simone Weil (say), or “abundance,” “overflow” 
for Blake. I do not want to deny that virtue-words, or words like 
“duty,” might have this role, but my examples are intended to bring 
out that moral thought, concerned with how to act in particular 
situations, or with how to understand those situations, may not be 
tied to the words we think of as specifically moral, and to bring out 
that the use even of a moral word need not be as a predicate, but 
rather as a sort of organizing concept. Because words can have that 
role, it matters what words are available for such a use, what words 
have not been cheapened. The poet Zbigniew Herbert tells us to 
“repeat great words repeat them stubbornly.” He means words like 
“truth” and “justice”: he tells us to repeat such words after telling 
us to “repeat old incantations of humanity fables and legends.”** 
The “great words” and the legends may have similar kinds of signifi- 
cance for our understanding.*? And if a moralist reflects on how we 
may reshape our understanding of a situation by bringing this or that 
particular word into contact with it, he is likely to note the possibil- 
ity of words darkening thought, as Blake, for example, thought words 
like “prudence,” “shame,” or “futurity” would. 

Whole sentences, stories, images, the idea we have of a person, 
words, rules: anything made of the resources of ordinary language 
may be brought into such a relation to our lives and actions and 
understanding of the world that we might speak of the thinking 
involved in that connection as “moral.” There is no limit to be set. 
We cannot, that is, say that these are the words, moral words for 
moral subject matter, that can have this character. If a sentence or 
image or word has this character, it arises not through its content 
but from its use on particular occasions. 
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We should here see a connection to the Tractatus, to Wittgen- 
stein’s description of the book’s intention as ethical.** The idea 
that the book has an ethical intent is often taken to mean that it 
has some sort of ethical content, which (supposedly) cannot be 
expressed in what count officially on the Tractatus view as propos- 
itions. Sections VI and VII of this chapter are compatible with an 
entirely different view of what it might mean for the book to have 
an ethical intent. In the book Wittgenstein leads us toward a speci- 
fication, through a variable, of all propositions. That specification 
can be brought into a kind of contact with our lives, a liberation 
from taking the problems of life as questions needing to be 
answered. In our then going ahead with the tasks that confront us 
(digging a hole, for example, if that is what needs to be done), we 
might be applying the book in the way it is meant to be applied. On 
this reading of its intention, the book belongs to what I have 
referred to as “instruments of the language.” It is in certain respects 
then meant to be like a proverb, a sentence available for repeated 
applications, meant to be brought into contact with a variety of 
situations not givable in advance. Only in its ethical use (and in the 
intention or hope that it have such use) is there anything ethical 
about it.”° 

My argument so far has established a partial parallel between 
what Wittgenstein says about mathematics and what can be said 
about ethics. I have not suggested that ethics is tied to preparation 
for description in the way Wittgenstein held mathematics to be. 
The suggestive analogy is rather this: for a sentence to be math- 
ematical, or to be ethical, is for it to belong to the resources of the 
language in something like the way a word does. It follows that to 
see what the mathematicalness or ethicalness of a sentence is, you 
have to look at its application: there you see what kind of “linguis- 
tic instrument” it is. It is possible to speak of “responsibility to 
reality” in the case of linguistic resources, but what is meant by 
such responsibility is different from what it is in the case of ordin- 
ary experiential propositions: do the world, and our nature, make 
the resource in question one that we shall want or need? Another 
important part of the parallel is that, in ethics as in mathematics, 
the fact that our linguistic resources include indicative sentences 
can lead us into philosophical misunderstandings, because the sen- 
tences are understood on the model of experiential propositions. 
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VIII 


Sabina Lovibond’s arguments for moral realism draw on Wittgen- 
stein’s arguments in several ways; I have considered only her princi- 
pal argument. In this section I consider another argument of hers, 
used in support of a kind of moral intuitionism (and bearing thus on 
the question whether moral thought involves “description of real- 
ity”). She argues for a parallel between Wittgenstein’s idea that we 
can see a person’s grief or joy (and may not need to infer it from 
behavior) and the idea that we see moral properties of a situation — 
see, that is, with our eyes. The parallel makes it possible to have a 
kind of moral intuitionism that does not invoke supernatural moral 
entities knowable via some non-physical sense. Being able to give a 
moral description of reality will then be nothing but being able to 
use one’s ordinary senses together with mastery of moral concepts, 
just as the capacity to describe the feelings of those whom we see 
and hear may involve nothing beyond our eyes and ears, and our 
mastery of the relevant linguistic skills (see RIE, pp. 47-50). Witt- 
genstein claimed (Z, 223) that it was only philosophical prejudice 
that stops us recognizing that we see the glance of the eye; and 
Lovibond takes that remark to imply that it would correspondingly 
be only prejudice that led to a denial that we could see moral 
properties of situations. 

There are cases in which we do use our eyes in applying moral 
concepts in roughly the way Lovibond suggests. Courage in a per- 
son’s walk can literally be seen; and if you were not there to see it, 
you would not be in as good a position to judge as someone who was 
there (and similarly if you were there but your eyes were not as good 
as your neighbor’s). That is, the sort of thing that can be said about 
seeing the glance of someone’s eye can be said about seeing courage 
in someone’s walk. But the courage of acting in a certain way (for 
example, of going back to Rome, knowing that one will be executed) 
is not the object of sight. You would not be better placed to judge the 
courage of such an act if you saw it; people who did not see it, and 
took it to be courageous, would not be making a sort of guess at what 
might be seen had they been present. Similarly with justice: to say 
that it would be unjust to do so-and-so is not to say what it will look 
like, and eyewitnesses are not usually the best judges of justice and 
injustice (as they are of whether someone’s eyes flashed with anger). 
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(Think of the games: if I say “His eyes flashed with anger,” you may 
reply, “How do you know, you weren’t even there!” But such a reply 
is not open to you if I say that the seizing of someone’s land was a 
terrible injustice.) What is the matter with Lovibond’s account is 
that it is appropriate only for a “narrowly circumscribed region” and 
not for the whole of what she was claiming to describe (see PI, 3). 
Here again what is necessary is to look at a range of different cases, 
to take into account the unforeseeable complicatedness of the 
language-game. 


IX 


In the Tractatus, Wittgenstein rejected any realist or cognitivist 
view of ethics. Was the conception of language in the rest of the 
Tractatus the basis for rejecting such views? The answer Yes may 
reflect a general picture something like this. Some form of moral 
realism is what we would all accept, or take for granted, unless we 
were led away from it by some philosophical confusion capable 
of leading us to find fault with the indicative form of moral 
judgments (see RIE, p. 26) — confusion that would thus underlie a 
non-cognitivist or anti-realist theory of ethics. The Tractatus may 
then be understood in terms of that general picture: its rejection of 
realism about ethics rests on the philosophical confusion in its 
conception of language. The idea that Wittgenstein’s later writings 
help to liberate us from such confusion may then seem to imply 
that those writings support a form of moral realism. 

By appealing to Wittgenstein’s writings on mathematics, I have 
tried to show that the question whether an indicative sentence is 
being used to describe what it is ostensibly about is, he thinks, 
something to be investigated in particular cases; the answer may 
be No. He is not “finding fault” with the indicative form of such 
sentences but pointing out that indicative form reveals nothing 
about the use of a sentence.”° And so I am trying to undercut any 
idea that the Tractatus’ view of ethics is the mere result of philo- 
sophical confusion. 

Sabina Lovibond mentions that realists and anti-realists in ethics 
may be inclined to consider different portions of our moral vocabu- 
lary (RIE, pp. 14-15), but the differences that she has in mind 
are the differences between the use of terms like “courageous” 
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(relatively “thick” moral concepts}*’ and that of terms like “wrong” 
and “duty”; the anti-realist and the realist alike, as she describes 
them, focus on judgments expressed in indicative sentences with 
predicates that it is natural to think of as “moral.” The very idea 
of “the moral vocabulary” is the idea of a particular group of nouns 
and adjectives; it expresses the hold on our minds, when we think 
philosophically about ethics, of bits of language having the form of 
judgments.”* Wittgenstein asks what it would be like if people did 
arithmetic, but did not teach it in the form of little sentences (RFM, 
p. 93}. We should ask similar questions about ethics. We do use little 
sentences with moral words in moral teaching, and big and little 
sentences with moral words in our moral thought; but the existence 
of these indicative sentences has had too great a fascination for us in 
moral philosophy. If we want to see what moral thinking is, we need 
to be able to look away from the case of “moral propositions,” and to 
free ourselves from the idea that goes easily with exclusive focus on 
that case, of sentences as about moral subject matter through the 
presence in them of moral words. 

I mean this to sound not terribly far from the Tractatus view of 
ethics. The Tractatus approach to ethics differs greatly from that of 
philosophical ethics: its starting point is the idea that “ethics” is not 
a term for a subject matter alongside other subjects, any more than 
“logic” is. The Tractatus argues that there is no need for logical 
propositions (TLP, 6.122]. Inference has a place in our lives and 
thought simply through our being thinking beings, having a world; 
and the justification for our inferring as we do cannot be tied to laws 
of logic, taken to be specific judgments (sentences in which “we 
express what we wish with the help of signs,” TLP, 6.124). We might 
say that the logical sign is the variable that gives the general form of 
all propositions, all thought (TLP, 5.47—72). Ethics comes from our 
having a world and a will;”® and the sign that is, in a sense, “for” 
one’s having a world, namely, the general form of proposition, of 
thought, can be taken to be the sign “for” the ethical. This brings out 
that ethics, like logic, is not a sphere in which we mean some kind of 
fact by using signs with this or that specific meaning. The compari- 
son Wittgenstein makes between logic and ethics, in speaking of 
both as “transcendental” (TLP, 6.13, 6.421) has at its heart a con- 
trast: between propositions with a specific subject matter, and logic/ 
ethics, “symbolized,” as it were, by the variable for every particular 
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thing we might say, a variable none of whose values is a proposition 
with logical or ethical subject matter.*° There is not, on this view, a 
“moral vocabulary,” a vocabulary through which we mean moral 
things. If one wanted to give sense to “moral vocabulary” one might 
mean: vocabulary we use in saying things that might have applica- 
tion in moral life, but that excludes no words. Since the Tractatus 
might have such use (and was intended to), “variable,” “Frege,” and 
“Theory of Types” belong, in this sense, to “moral vocabulary.” 

Sabina Lovibond’s conception of ethics puts in the center the 
learning of language-games in which we use specifically moral 
words, learning which begins by getting us to do with those words 
what in the game counts as correct. What we learn is a technique of 
classification using evaluative categories (see, e.g., RIE, p. 160). She 
allows that we, or some of us, may become alienated from the use of 
some of the moral words; the words may thus come to have a mere 
“inverted commas” use. Ethicalness is (on this picture) originally 
tied to the descriptive use of specific terms, but the ethicalness is not 
present in the derivative, alienated use. If we were to begin with the 
Tractatus conception of ethics, and try to remove from it what 
comes from Tractatus ideas about logical generality, we should get 
something very different. Ethicalness might be well exemplified by 
cases like the Simone Weil use of “I would not have been born, had 
my parents not happened to meet.” Language-games in which we 
describe actions or institutions or people, using words like “just” or 
“unjust” (and so on) might also be thought of as belonging to what 
ethics is for us, but those language-games would not have the kind of 
central place in ethics that they have for Lovibond. And we should 
be able to imagine language-games, forms of ethical thinking, quite 
different from those important for us. 

It would be a matter that needs investigating how exactly the 
Tractatus insight about ethics, that it is like logic or mathematics 
(or philosophy) in not being a subject alongside others, gets shaped 
by specifically Tractatus conceptions, for example, the conception of 
that through which a group of different symbols can all express the 
same sense or same kind of sense. That conception excludes any 
genuine variety within ethical thought. That is, if proposition 6 of 
the Tractatus, which gives the general form of proposition, can be 
central in the “ethicalness” of the Tractatus itself, although it uses 
no specifically moral terms, then the ethicalness of no proposition 
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can depend on its use of specifically moral terms. The Tractatus 
conception of generality precludes our giving any account of ethics 
as a “family,” in the sense of Philosophical Investigations, 67, any 
account of ethics as a “motley,” in the sense of Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics (p. 182). 

The trouble with the Tractatus view of ethics is not that it treats 
the indicative form of ostensibly ethical sentences as misleading. 
The Tractatus looks for a general characterization of the ethical; it 
does not look at the real variety of cases. The Tractatus approach to 
ethics is shaped by a general conception of language; in that respect 
it resembles Sabina Lovibond’s. She is closer to the Tractatus than 
she recognizes. The moral, if there is a moral, is that what we need to 
learn from Wittgenstein’s later philosophy is not “the right view of 
language” but rather: how hard it is to look.>* 


APPENDIX 


In support of her reading of Wittgenstein as a kind of philosophical 
realist, Sabina Lovibond appeals to his remark, “Not empiricism and 
yet realism in philosophy, that is the hardest thing.”3* Any inter- 
pretation of that remark must explain in what sense Wittgenstein 
took empiricism to be a form of (or attempt at) realism, must explain 
why he says “Not empiricism and yet realism.” Lovibond recognizes 
the need for such an explanation, and ascribes to Wittgenstein an 
understanding of empiricism as involving an “absolutist” founda- 
tional epistemology, serving as a basis for what he thought of as 
a form of philosophical realism, a form that he himself rejected 
(see RIE, p. 45). But there are problems with the idea that he 
conceived empiricism or realism in the way she suggests. To think 
of them that way requires an extension of the philosophical mean- 
ing of “realism” so that it can include some forms of empiricist 
reductionism, an extension invented and argued for by Michael 
Dummett. Dummett’s interest was in distinguishing between two 
different issues: “whether statements of one kind could in any 
sense be reduced to statements of another kind, and whether state- 
ments of the one kind could be held to be determinately either true 
or false”;?? he did not think it was important whether “realism” 
was used for one side of the first issue or one side of the second, but 
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subsequent philosophical discussion, including Lovibond’s, has 
tended to accept his use of the term in formulating the second 
issue, thus making it possible to describe some forms of reduction- 
ism as also forms of realism. 

The possibility of an interpretation like Lovibond’s of Wittgen- 
stein’s remark about empiricism and realism depends on taking 
Wittgenstein to have been using the word “realism” in something 
like Dummett’s way. Dummett himself, in recommending the shift 
in usage which allows some forms of reductionism to count as 
philosophical realism, is clearly aware of it as an innovation, and 
explains in detail how his usage is related to traditional philosoph- 
ical uses of “realism.” His thought about how the philosophical 
issues could best be classified took years to develop. A version of 
his innovative reclassification is presented in “Realism” in 1963, but 
that version does not actually go so far as to allow the treatment of 
forms of reductionism as cases of realism; we find that further 
development in 1969.°* The classification of any reductionism as 
a form of philosophical realism would have appeared very odd or 
even unintelligible prior to Dummett’s discussions. It requires some 
argument, then, to show of any philosopher prior to 1960 that he 
should be taken to have used the word “realism” in such a way that 
reductionism could count as a form of philosophical realism. 

To return to Wittgenstein and “Not empiricism and yet realism.” 
“Empiricism” here means the kind of empiricist reductionism with 
which Wittgenstein was particularly concerned (e.g., the interpret- 
ation of arithmetical propositions as about experiments, the inter- 
pretation of sensation-language as reducible to behavior); and such 
reductionism, far from being seen by Wittgenstein as a kind of 
philosophical realism, is frequently contrasted with it in his later 
writings. He does not anticipate a Dummettian use of “realism”; 
when he speaks of realism, he does not construe it, as Lovibond 
takes him to, in terms of language describing reality (as opposed 
to merely appearing to do so}, in terms of there being a robust 
conception of truth for sentences of some philosophically disputed 
subject matter. Rather, philosophical realism is taken by Wittgen- 
stein to be tied to the idea that our language reaches to things 
beyond what is given in experience (so it contrasts with forms of 
empiricism including empiricist idealism and solipsism); and Witt- 
genstein repeatedly asserts, of both philosophical realism and the 
rejections of it by idealists and solipsists, that they share underlying 
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philosophical confusions about the nature of the issue between 
them. Both sides take there to be a question whether our ways of 
speaking are or are not metaphysically in order, one side attacking 
the ways of speaking, and the other side defending them “as if they 
were stating facts recognized by every reasonable human being” 
(PI, 402). Lovibond’s use of “realism” in the philosophical sense, 
which follows Dummett in freeing the term from its ties to the issue 
of reduction to what is “in experience,” and which allows empiricist 
reductionism to count as a form of philosophical realism, is ana- 
chronistic when read into Wittgenstein. But unless it is read into 
Wittgenstein, Lovibond’s appeal to “Not empiricism and yet real- 
ism” in support of her reading of Wittgenstein as a kind of philo- 
sophical realist opposing an empiricist type of philosophical realism 
collapses. 

A question then remains how Wittgenstein’s remark can be 
understood. The only way to do so, I think, is to see it as not about 
realism in any of its specifically philosophical senses. I have argued 
(in “Realism and the Realistic Spirit”) that it belongs to a group of 
remarks (in RFM, VI and RFM, III) criticizing the idea that, in order 
to be realistic in philosophy, in order to avoid “obscurantism,” 
“moonshine,” about mathematics (or about sensations, physical 
objects, etc.), we must go in for a reduction of the problematic 
subject matter to the empirical. Wittgenstein is suggesting that what 
is difficult in philosophy is to be realistic without going in for such 
reduction.*> Lovibond ignores the important clue to the meaning of 
Wittgenstein’s remark provided by the two words following it: 
“(Against Ramsey).” Wittgenstein rejected Ramsey’s understanding 
of how the usefulness of logic could be explained. For Ramsey such 
usefulness indicated that logical rules were experiential in charac- 
ter;>° and Ramsey’s account thus links empiricism with the need for 
“a human logic,” a logic that, without losing its normative charac- 
ter, attends to human practices and modes of investigation — the 
need for what might be called “realism” about logic. Wittgenstein’s 
point is that empiricism does not meet that real need. 
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8 Notes and Afterthoughts On the 
Opening of Wittgenstein’s 
Investigations 


The notes to follow formed the basis of the first weeks of a 
lecture course on Philosophical Investigations initially given at 
Berkeley in 1960, then irregularly at Harvard and progressively 
amplified some half dozen times through the 1960s and 1970s. 
The last of such lectures, offered in 1984, was radically altered 
since by then my Claim of Reason had appeared. I would not 
have thought to present these notes without entering into a sort 
of uneven, late conversation with them, preceding, interrupting, 
and succeeding them with certain afterthoughts a decade after 
they were used in a classroom. Why this presentation was made 
in 1991, and to what purpose, will emerge. The lecture notes 
appear in italic type, the afterthoughts in upright. Of course — it 
is more or less the point of the enterprise - I begin with 
afterthoughts. 

The clearest unchanging feature of the course over the decades 
was the opening question: How does the Investigations begin? 
Against even the brief, varying introductory remarks I would pro- 
vide — all omitted here — concerning Wittgenstein’s life and his place 
in twentieth-century philosophy, in which I emphasized the remark- 
able look and sound of Wittgenstein’s text and related this to issues 
of modernism in the major arts, the opening question was meant to 
invoke the question: How does philosophy begin? And how does the 
Investigations account for its beginning (hence philosophy’s) as it 
does? And since this is supposed to be a work of philosophy (but how 
do we tell this?), how does it (and must it? but can it?) account for its 
look and sound? 
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A number of reasons move me to make the notes public. 


(1) 


(3) 


There is still, I believe, no canonical way of teaching the 
Investigations (unless beginning with the Tractatus and con- 
trasting the Investigations with it counts as such a way), and 
young teachers have expressed to me their greatest dissatis- 
faction with their own teaching of it precisely over the 
opening weeks; typically, it seems to me, because they are 
unsure that when they step back from Wittgenstein’s text 
they are doing justice to their sense of the particularity of 
that text. (To give some account of what has been called its 
“fervor,” sensed as something like its moral drive, is among 
the motives of my “Declining Decline,” in This New Yet 
Unapproachable America.) Some who attended my lectures, 
and others who know of them, have suggested that their 
publication might accordingly be of pedagogical help. 

I had thought that these lectures would provide a beginning 
for what became The Claim of Reason, but I did not manage 
in preparing a final version of that manuscript to get them to 
motivate its present opening — with its focus on criteria, 
leading straight to the issue of the role of skepticism in the 
Investigations — well enough to justify their significant 
lengthening of an already lengthy book. I think I may be able 
to do better this time around. What’s left of these opening 
lectures in The Claim of Reason, or epitomized there, is its 
paragraph-length opening sentence. 

Because these lectures began as I was publishing my first two 
papers (the first two of what became Must We Mean What 
We Say?); and, as will emerge here, because the subject of 
beginnings is immediately on my mind as I have turned to 
work on certain autobiographical materials; and because the 
precipitating stimulus for making these notes presentable 
was to distribute them to the members of the seminar 
I offered at the School of Criticism and Theory at Dartmouth 
in the summer of 1991, where the members varied in cul- 
ture, in field, and in age, so that the common thread through 
the range of work Iasked them to think about was the fact of 
its running through the work I do; I allowed myself, as these 
notes proceeded, to locate various crossroads as they come in 
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view in the intellectual geography implied by texts I had 
published, or was preparing to publish, sometimes quoting 
bits of them when they seemed to me both clarifying and to 
exist in a fuller, or stranger, or more familiar, context that 
one or another reader might one or another day wish to 
explore. 

(4) There is an independent reason for wanting a readable state- 
ment of this material. Whatever its shortcomings in placing 
the opening of The Claim of Reason, it will help me place a 
recent turn in my thinking about the state of the child 
“learning” language, as presented in Augustine’s portrait of 
(that is, his literary-philosophical remembering of himself 
as) such a child, which Wittgenstein uses to open his own 
book (his “album,” he calls it) of literary—philosophical 
reminders. This recent turn, which was a significant feature 
of the greatly modified 1984 lectures, is sketched at the end 
of my consideration (in Chapter 2 of Conditions Handsome 
and Unhandsome) of Kripke’s Wittgenstein on Rules and 
Private Language. This will come up in good time, when its 
possible value can be more readily assessed. 


Since preserving the individual strata of the versions from 1960 to 
1979 is of no interest to me here, and since the process of revision 
was a normal part of preparing successive versions, I mostly assume 
that the later are the better ones and mostly just give those. I have 
made a conscious effort to leave the wording of the notes (except for 
filling in their telegraphese) as it is. When I was moved to intervene 
in the moment of transcription (mostly the spring of 1991), this is 
indicated, if the fact is not sufficiently obvious from the context, by 
reverting from italic to regular type. 


I 


How does Philosophical Investigations begin? There are many 
answers, or directions of answer. 

One might say, uncontroversially: It begins with some words of 
someone else. But why say this: Perhaps to suggest that Wittgen- 
stein (but what or who Wittgenstein is is, of course, not deter- 
mined), is not led to philosophical reflection from his own voice 
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(or what might be recognized, right off, as his own voice), but from, 
as it were, being accosted. The accosting is by someone Wittgen- 
stein cares about and has to take seriously; in particular, it is by 
such a one speaking about his childhood, so in words of memory, 
and more particularly, about his first memory of words, say of first 
acquiring them. 

Let’s have a translation of Augustine’s words before us: 


When they (my elders) named some object, and accordingly moved towards 
something, I saw this and I grasped that the thing was called by the sound 
they uttered when they meant to point it out. Their intention was shown by 
their bodily movements, as it were the natural language of all people: the 
expression of the face, the play of the eyes, the movement of other parts of 
the body, and the tone of voice which expresses our state of mind in seeking, 
having, rejecting, or avoiding something. Thus, as I heard words repeatedly 
used in their proper places in various sentences, I gradually learnt to 
understand what objects they signified; and after I had trained my mouth 
to form these signs, I used them to express my own desires. 


The assertions of Augustine’s memories are not, rhetorically, 
accosting, or insisting, as, say, Socrates’ interlocutors are in stop- 
ping him on the street with their accostive certainties. On the 
contrary, we need not see at once anything to stop or to puzzle a 
philosopher, anything he might be finding remarkable about 
Augustine’s words. I note that I had read Augustine’s Confessions 
before reading Philosophical Investigations, and I remember 
wondering, philosophically as it were, over his passages concerning 
time, but not over his passages concerning the acquisition of 
language. So if there is something disturbing or remarkable about 
those words, then I am prepared to find that that is itself a remark- 
able fact about them. As if to suggest: one does not know, in 
advance, where philosophy might begin, when one’s mind may be 
stopped, to think. 

Put otherwise: To open this book philosophically is to feel that a 
mind has paused here — which no doubt already suggests a certain 
kind of mind, or a mind in certain straits. Wittgenstein has come 
back here. Why! If we are stopped to philosophize by these words, 
then what words are immune to philosophical question! 

Suppose you are not struck by the sheer (unremarkably) remark- 
able fact that Wittgenstein has set down Augustine’s passage to 
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begin with - in order, so to speak, to begin by not asserting any- 
thing. I have later come to speak of this theme — sometimes I think of 
it as the theme of philosophical silence, anyway of philosophical 
unassertiveness, or powerlessness — by saying that the first virtue 
of philosophy, or its peculiar virtue, is that of responsiveness, awake 
when all the others have fallen asleep. You might in that case find 
that the book begins with any one of several remarkable things 
Wittgenstein says about Augustine’s passage. 

He says, for example, that the passage “gives a particular picture 
of the essence of human language.” This doesn’t seem obviously 
true. How does Wittgenstein know this: And if it does give such a 
picture, what is wrong with that? Is the picture wrong: Is giving a 
picture a wrong thing to do Is picturing an essence wrong? Or 
wrong in picturing language Or is it the wrong essence? 

Again, Wittgenstein will speak of Augustine’s description as 
containing a “philosophical concept of meaning” (PI, 2). Yet 
Augustine’s words seem ordinary enough. They are arch and 
over-precise maybe, even pedantic. Why does Wittgenstein say 
“philosophical”? 

Wittgenstein records other responses he has to Augustine’s 
words, but what interests me already is what Wittgenstein does 
not say about that passage, having singled it out as philosophically 
remarkable. He does not say, for example, that it is false, or that 
there is insufficient evidence for it, or that it contradicts something 
else Augustine says elsewhere, or that it is unclear, or that it con- 
tains an invalid argument. These are familiar terms of criticism in 
philosophy; and they are strong ones. If any of them does fit a 
statement, then that statement has been severely and importantly 
chastised. This paragraph is specifically dated by its having been 
taken up, marked especially by its idea of “terms of criticism,” as 
footnote 13 of “The Availability of Wittgenstein’s Later Philoso- 
phy,” first published in 1962, and collected as the second essay of 
Must We Mean What We Say? 

One of Wittgenstein’s first responses to Augustine’s passage had 
been to say, “If you describe the learning of language in this way 
you are, I believe, thinking primarily of nouns like ‘table,’ ‘chair,’ 
‘bread,’ and of people’s names, and only secondarily of the names of 
certain actions and properties; and of the remaining kinds of word 
as something that will take care of itself” (PI, 1). So one might think 
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that Wittgenstein will criticize the passage as (i.e., that he will use 
such terms of criticism as) (1) incomplete, though all right as far as 
it goes, or (2) a faulty generalization. He does not, and it is import- 
ant that he does not. The avoidance of the obvious here suggests 
that it is not philosophically clear beforehand what is wrong with 
Augustine’s assertions and that Wittgenstein will not falsify his 
sense of finding words astray by resorting to an anxiously impatient 
explanation. To see the intellectual danger, or say emptiness, in 
imposing a judgment of error (as if the human forms of fallacy, or 
fallibility, have been well noticed and logged), let’s see what is 
astray in using here either of the expected terms of criticism (i.e., 
either “incomplete,” or “faulty generalization”). 

About (1). Augustine’s description, it emerges, is not “all right as 
far as it goes,” even about nouns and proper names. It contains 
assumptions or pictures about teaching, learning, pointing, 
naming — say these are modes of establishing a “connection” 
between language and the world — which prove to be empty, that 
is, which give us the illusion of providing explanations. Moreover, to 
the extent that we lack a good idea of what a “complete descrip- 
tion” of the learning of a language would be, to that extent we lack a 
good idea of what we are saying if we criticize a description as 
“incomplete.” Wittgenstein goes on, in PI, 2, to ask us to “conceive” 
a set of four spoken words as “a complete primitive language.” We 
will come back to this request, to what it may mean to enter it. 

About (2). What does “faulty generalization” say: Where does it 
fit? Take these cases: 


a) Having drawn five red marbles from a bag of marbles you say, 
“The marbles in this bag are red.” 

b) “Courses in physics are harder than courses in philosophy.” 

c) “I like European films better than Hollywood films.” 


About a) Suppose the next marble is green. Then it may be said to 
you: “See. One is green. You’re wrong.” You might defend yourself 
by saying: “I thought, could have sworn, that the marbles were all 
the same color. They were the same in the other bags I opened.” 
That could just be the end of the matter. You accept it as clear that 
you are wrong, and clear what you are wrong about. And, if you 
offer an explanation, it is to make clear why you are wrong, even 
how you could have been wrong about something you were so 
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confident of. Or you might take a different line, and instead of 
admitting wrong and giving an excuse or explanation, defend your 
original claim, or something close to it: “Well, one or two might not 
be red. It’s still right to call this a bag of red marbles, and to sell it as 
such.” Again this could be the end of the matter. 

About b) Suppose someone objects: “Physics 3 is certainly not 
harder than Philosophy 287.” You may reply: “That’s not what 
I mean. Those courses aren’t comparable. I had in mind character- 
istic courses like Physics 106, which is harder than most middle 
group philosophy courses.” Which amounts to saying something 
like: “Of course, but on the whole they’re harder.” Here you are 
accounting for your “wrongness” as a lack of explicitness. Your 
statement was abbreviated. Perhaps you should have been more 
explicit. But what you meant was right. 

About c) Someone objects: “But you hated My Hitler and I know 
you love Citizen Kane.” To which an acceptable (accommodating) 
defense might be: “True. But I wasn’t thinking of such cases; they 
are exceptions. As a rule I do enjoy European films more.” 

If these are characteristic examples of accusations against gener- 
alizations, and of certain excuses or defenses against the accus- 
ations, then if Augustine is guilty of faulty generalization, these 
accusations and defenses should apply to his remarks. Do they! 
Could Augustine accommodate Wittgenstein’s worries by, as it 
were, saying: 


a’ [as in the case of the marbles]: “I thought, could have sworn, that all 
words were uniformly taught.” 


b’ [as in the case of the courses]: “I didn’t mean what I said to apply to each 
and every word. Words like “today,” “but,” “perhaps,” aren’t comparable 
to words like “table,” “bread,” and so on. On the whole, however, what 


I said was true.” 


or c’ [as in the case of the movies]: “I wasn’t thinking of such words. They 
are exceptional. As a rule, however, ...” 


These defenses don’t seem so satisfying now. They do not bring the 
matter to a close. “Bring to a close” means: With straightforward 
(empirical) generalizations, the defenses explain how the mistake or 
the odd case is to be accommodated, explained. But, applied to 
the case of Augustine’s statements, these defenses either make no 
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obvious sense and strike us as false or faked (“I thought all words 
were taught uniformly” — granted that you had ever given a thought 
to the matter of how all words are taught, it is hard to imagine that 
you had ever thought that); or they make claims which we wouldn’t 
know how to substantiate (“aren’t comparable” — how are they not 
comparable!); or we don’t know what weight to attach to them (are 
the other words “exceptional”!). So: if Augustine is in error, has 
erred, if something he says has wandered off the mark, is inappropri- 
ate, we don’t know how he can be, how it can have, what might 
explain it. 

This is a more important matter than may at once appear. It 
suggests that we may at any time — nothing seems special about 
the matter of false generalization, saying more than you quite 
know — be speaking without knowing what our words mean, what 
their meaning anything depends upon, speaking, as it were, in 
emptiness. For me an intellectual abyss gives a glimpse of itself 
here, causes an opening before which the philosophical conscience 
should draw back, stop. 

Different philosophers have given different lines of explanation 
for falsehood or error or intellectual grief, depending on what they 
have taken philosophical assertions and errors or griefs to be. For 
example, Bacon’s Idols find the mind variously faced with preju- 
dices and fanaticisms. Locke was less interested in mapping the 
specific, local, shortcomings of the human intellect than in hum- 
bling it, speaking of clearing it of rubbish. Kant seems to have been 
the first to make the diagnosis of reason’s failures an internal fea- 
ture of tracking reason’s powers, developing terms of criticism of 
intellectual arrogance that show reason to be subject to “dialectical 
illusion.” (Each of these theories of intellectual grief bear compari- 
son with Plato’s account of the human subjection to illusion by his 
construction of the Myth of the Cave.) Wittgenstein is radically 
Kantian in this regard, but his terms of criticism are, as they must 
be, specific to his mode of philosophizing. 

Look for a moment at his first response to Augustine’s passage, 
that it gives us “a particular picture” of the essence of human 
language. We shall return to this term of criticism many times. Here 
its implication is: What Augustine says (or is remembering about 
his learning to speak) is not just inappropriate; it is also appropriate, 
but to something else (something more limited, or more specific) 
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than Augustine realized. In PI, 3 Wittgenstein puts a response this 
way: “Augustine, we might say, does describe a system of commu- 
nication, but not everything we call language is this system.” That 
is not a very clear remark, but it is clear enough to show that it 
would not even seem to be a comprehensible explanation of the 
faultiness of a faulty empirical generalization: Suppose for the case 
of the red marbles we had said: “What you say, in saying the bag is 
of red marbles, is true of the red marbles in it, for example, true of 
the five red marbles you have taken from it; but it is not true of the 
marbles in the bag that are not what we call red; and there are 
some.” This form of explanation, in this context, is, if serious, 
empty; but if, as likelier, it is parodistic, it rudely implies that what 
the other has said is empty. 

Why is it illuminating, if it is, to say to what it is that Augustine’s 
descriptions are appropriate: Well, obviously, to know the source of 
appropriateness would be to know how we can have passed it by; 
how, we might say, its remarkableness, its motivatedness, has been 
disguised. (This is the role, in other modes of thinking, that a theory 
of “ideology” is to play. It is a feature of the importance of Freud’s 
discovery of phantasy.) Wittgenstein portrays the disguised remark- 
ableness by noting the presence in Augustine’s passage of (1) what 
Wittgenstein calls a particular way of conceiving language; and, 
moreover, (2) a way which it is natural or tempting to conceive of 
it when we are philosophizing about it (writing our Confessions: 
remembering something: — is it necessary to suppose Augustine is 
writing about events in his life that he is actually remembering3). 

Before going on to comment on each of these points in Wittgen- 
stein’s diagnosis, I pause to mark one feature of our progress so far. 
We began the discussion of the opening of the Investigations by 
asking why Wittgenstein had quoted — brought himself to stop 
before — certain words of a certain saint. And we were asking how 
it was that we (he, before the day he stopped) could have passed over 
those words. 

This pair of questions, or rather this double question, has marked 
my insistence, since the versions of this material in the early 1970s, 
on the existence of two principal and conflicting ways Wittgenstein 
shows of taking Augustine’s words: either as — as I said earlier — 
remarkable or as unremarkable. Wittgenstein characteristically says: 
as philosophical (or metaphysical) or as ordinary. Hume, in the 
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concluding section of Part I of his Treatise of Human Nature, speaks 
of the philosophical (or “refined reasoning”) as the “intense view of 
[the] manifold contradictions and imperfections in human reason,” 
and contrasts the intense view with what we may, on his behalf, call 
the natural or sociable view. These views differ, among other ways, 
as malady and melancholy differ from cure and merriment. The 
radical differences between Hume and Wittgenstein on this point 
are, first, that Hume does not, apparently, find that the philosophical 
view requires, or allows, a philosophical account; and (or because), 
second, Hume does not doubt that the intense view is not inferior 
(intellectually, if not morally) to the natural or sociable view. While 
both Hume and Wittgenstein see philosophy as an unsociable activ- 
ity (like most — mostly male? — philosophers; Austin is an exception 
important to me), Wittgenstein is essentially more distrustful of this 
way of being unsociable. I imagine this is in part a function of the 
differences between writing half a century before the French Revo- 
lution and writing a century and a half after it, when “everyone and 
no one” as Nietzsche puts it, or “all and sundry” as Emerson had put 
it, arrogate to themselves the cloak of philosophy - Presidents and 
Secretaries and Professors of This and That. No wonder professors of 
philosophy are happier with themselves when they can rely in phil- 
osophizing on their technical accomplishments. Part of the discom- 
fort, as well as part of the elation (both are to be distrusted), in 
reading Wittgenstein is his refusal of, even apparent contempt for, 
this intellectual reliance, technical or institutional. (This is surely 
related to Emerson’s preaching of Self-Reliance, also part of the 
discomfort and elation in reading him. Both responses are to be 
distrusted in his case as well. Both writers, in their relation to, let’s 
say, the systematic, have had good effects and bad. This is, so far, 
hardly unusual.) It is, I believe, sometimes inferred from philoso- 
phy’s unsociability that philosophy is inherently, if not quite invet- 
erately, undemocratic. It is a way of putting the motivation of my 
Conditions Handsome and Unhandsome to say that it is meant to 
make that inference unattractive. 

To anticipate further than these notes will reach: Wittgenstein’s 
Investigations is designed to show that (what I call) the voices of 
melancholy and merriment, or of metaphysics and the ordinary (or, 
as in my “Availability of Wittgenstein’s Later Philosophy,” the 
voices of temptation and correctness}, are caused by one another, 
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and form an argument that is not to be decided but is to be disman- 
tled. These various characterizations of the voices paired in philo- 
sophical argument are not to be dismissed as “merely literary” 
variations, amounting intellectually or philosophically to the same 
thing. They are meant to cite the need for an investigation of the 
voices, even to mark the beginnings of such an investigation. 

In my lecture on Kripke’s Wittgenstein on Rules and Private 
Language (Chapter 2 of my Conditions Handsome and 
Unhandsome), I say of such paired or locked voices that they are 
engaged in the argument of the ordinary. To bring this juncture of 
my thinking about up to date (or to 1988}, and to indicate where 
I have (I trust) taken the matter further, and ask that it be taken 
further still, I quote a pertinent passage from that chapter: 


The altercation over two ways [of taking the Augustine passage] may sound 
as follows: One observes, “What could be less remarkable than Augustine’s 
remark about his elders moving around and uttering sounds?” Another 
retorts [intensely, let us now add], “Less remarkable — when we are in a 
maze of unanswered questions about what naming is, what it is to call a 
thing or a person, what constitutes an object, how we (with certainty) grasp 
one idea or image or concept rather than another, what makes a pointer 
point, a talker mean!” Nothing is wrong; everything is wrong. It is the 
philosophical moment. 

(Conditions Handsome and Unhandsome, p. 98) 


I will want to come back to this passage. 

Go back to what I presented as Wittgenstein’s double way of 
accounting for the disguised remarkableness in Augustine’s pas- 
sage — that it (1) contains a particular idea of language which (2) 
seems natural in the act of philosophizing. 

About (1). “A particular idea of something” is, in Wittgenstein’s 
way of speaking, as much as to say, a particular “picture” of the 
thing. A point of speaking this way is that it makes me recognize 
that the idea or picture is mine, a responsibility of mine to be 
responsive to, a piece of my life that is, whether natural or violent, 
not inevitable, a contingency of having something as constraining (a 
freighted term of Kant’s) as a human Iife, a life constrained to make 
itself intelligible (to itself), to find itself in words. The excited prose 
of the preceding sentence indicates, I think, the mounting sense of 
the number of paths leading off from the topics I’m touching upon, 
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here in particular the idea of the human as a life form among others, 
as described in an essay of mine (“Declining Decline,” mentioned 
earlier) on Wittgenstein as a philosopher of culture. I might say: In 
noticing distortion in my language I feel thrown back upon myself — 
except that Iam simultaneously thrown forward upon the particular 
objects I am thinking about, and the particular words in which 
I found myself thinking about them. 

About (2). Philosophy, on such a view of the process as Wittgen- 
stein’s, has no facts of its own. Its medium — along with detecting 
the emptiness of assertion — lies in demonstrating, or say showing, 
the obvious. This bears comparison, at some stage, with Heidegger's 
characterization, scrupulous to the point of the comic, of 
“phenomenology” early in Being and Time (p. 58): “to let that which 
shows itself be seen from itself in the very way in which it shows 
itself from itself.” Then the question is unavoidable: How can the 
obvious not be obvious! What is the hardness of seeing the obvious! 
This must bear on what the hardness of philosophizing is — a hard- 
ness itself made obvious in the Investigations’ shunning of the 
technical, one way of stating Wittgenstein’s demand upon the 
ordinary. Whereas other philosophers, on the contrary, find that 
the technical is indispensable precisely for arriving at the obvious. 
Is this a conflict about what “obvious” means! (Mathematicians 
favor the word “obvious.” Wittgenstein’s rather competing term is 
“perspicuous.” This is an aside for those who are way ahead of us 
here.) It is, in any case, a philosophical conflict, not to be settled by 
taking sides. (Thereby hangs another tale, starts another path. For 
the moment I ask what causes the sensory privileging in the idea of 
the philosophically hard as “seeing the obvious.” When Thoreau is 
minded to note our philosophical falling off, he sometimes calls us 
hard of hearing. This fits moments in Wittgenstein at least as accur- 
ately as the idea of a difficulty in seeing does. Why don’t we say — 
why do we have no concept of — being hard of seeing!) 

All this will come back. Let’s for now go on to ask how Wittgen- 
stein concretely constructs the picture whose presence in 
Augustine’s passage he finds to account for our passing it by as 
natural, unremarkable. This task begins explicitly in PI, 2: 


Let us imagine a language for which the description given by Augustine is 
right. The language meant to serve for communication between a builder 
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A and an assistant B. A is building with building-stones: there are blocks, 
pillars, slabs and beams. B has to pass the stones, and that in the order in 
which A needs them. For this purpose they use a language consisting of the 
words “block,” “pillar,” “slab,” “beam.” A calls them out; — B brings the 
stone which he has learnt to bring at such-and-such a call. - Conceive this as 
a complete primitive language. 


Wittgenstein will later, in PI, 48, refer to a related task as “applying 
the method of PI, 2.” It is the twin of the task he describes as 
“providing the language game,” as called for summarily in PI, 116: 
“When philosophers use a word — ‘knowledge,’ ‘being,’ ‘object,’ ‘I,’ 
‘proposition,’ ‘name’ — and try to grasp the essence of the thing, one 
must always ask oneself: is the word ever actually used in this way 
in the language game which is its original home?” Beginning as 
I have, wishing to make explicit in one or two strokes issues that 
Wittgenstein allows to develop in steps through scores of examples, 
this critical example of the builders is not ideal for my purpose of 
illustrating unobvious obviousness, since it is not obvious that we 
can follow Wittgenstein’s order to “Conceive this as a complete 
primitive language.” That will itself prove to be a fruitful uncer- 
tainty, but it is at the moment in the way. I will return to it after 
first interpolating a set of examples that use the “method of PI, 2,” or 
rather of the twin “providing the language game,” and that, in 
principle, at each use of it arrives at a moment of our acceptance 
that seems, or soon enough will seem (unless the game is provided 
ineptly) an instance of the obvious. (In PI, 48 Wittgenstein describes 
the method as “consider[ing] a language game for which [an] account 
is really valid.”’) For this purpose, and again for purposes of locating a 
region in which to consult further explorations of an issue, 
I reproduce herewith some stretches of pages 73-5 of The Claim of 
Reason. (It is important to me that the pages concern examples 
precisely of pointing to something, which is one of the significant 
features of Augustine’s passage.) As follows: 


The concept of “pointing to” can be used in conjunction with the concepts 
of such “objects” as colors, meanings, ... places, cities, continents, ... 
indeed, it would seem you can point to anything you can name; ... But, of 
course, each of these different “objects” will (= can) be pointed to only in 
definite kinds of contexts. If one thinks one or more of these kinds of objects 
cannot be pointed to, that is because one has a set idea (“picture”) of what 
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pointing to something must be (consist in), and that perhaps means taking 
one kind of context as inevitable (or one kind of object as inevitable) [or one 
kind of language game as inevitable]. For example, if you are walking 
through Times Square with a child and she looks up to you, puzzled, and 
asks “Where is Manhattan?,” you may feel you ought to be able to point to 
something, and yet at the same time feel there is nothing to point to; and so 
fling out your arms and look around vaguely and say “All of this is 
Manhattan,” and sense that your answer hasn’t been a very satisfactory 
one. Is, then, Manhattan hard to point to? [What are language games for 
pointing to a city?] ... If you were approaching La Guardia Airport on a night 
flight from Boston, then just as the plane banked for its approach, you could 
poke your finger against the window and, your interest focused on the dense 
scattering of lights, say “There’s Manhattan”; so could you point to 
Manhattan on a map. Are such instances not really instances of pointing 
to Manhattan? Are they hard to accomplish? Perhaps we could say: It feels 
hard to do (it is, then and there, impossible to do) when the concept of the 
thing pointed to is in doubt, or unpossessed, or repressed. 


Take Wittgenstein’s example of “pointing to the color of an object.” In 
philosophizing one may compare this with “pointing to the object” and 
find that it is either difficult to do (feeling perhaps that a color is a peculiar 
kind of physical object, a very thin and scattered one?) or that it cannot 
literally be done at all: to point to the color of an object just is to point to the 
object (with a special effort of attention on its color? or saying under your 
breath “I mean the color”?) [What is the tip-off here that this is in the grip of 
the intense view? I introduced this example with the words “In 
philosophizing.” How do you know when you are philosophizing? For 
Wittgenstein this is an urgent, definitive question; for others not. When is 
this a significant difference?] But why? Wittgenstein’s explanation is, we 
know, that “we are misled by grammar,” that “we lay down rules, a 
technique, for a game, and ... then when we follow the rules, things do not 
turn out as we had assumed ... we are therefore as it were entangled in our 
own rules” (PI, 125). I wish I were confident that I understood this 
explanation fully; but what he is getting at is, I think, clearly enough 
illustrated in the present case. The “rule,” the “technique,” we have laid 
down for “pointing to the object,” is the trivially simple one of pointing to 
an object whose identity we have agreed upon or can agree upon with the act 
of pointing [to that object]. Then we suppose that we follow this technique 
in pointing to that object’s color, and when we point to the color according 
to that rule it seems a difficult thing to do (in trying it, I find myself 
squinting, the upper part of my body tense and still, and I feel as though 
I wanted to dig my finger into the object, as it were, just under its skin). But 
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one needn’t become entangled. If we look at the way “Point to the color of 
your car” is actually used [give its language game; apply the method of PI, 2; 
scientists used to call some such things thought experiments; lawyers refer 
to something of the sort as hypotheticals], we will realize that the context 
will normally be one in which we do not point to that object, but to 
something else which has that color, and whose color thereby serves as a 
sample of the original. And as soon as we put the request in its normal 
context [give its language game], we find that nothing could be easier (e.g., 
the shape of the hand in pointing will be different, more relaxed). And it 
won't seem so tempting to regard pointing to something, or meaning it, as 
requiring a particular inner effort — nor to regard a color as a peculiar 
material object — once we see that, and see how, the difficulty was of our 
own making. Someone may feel: “Doesn't this show that pointing to a color 
is, after all, pointing to an object which has that color?” I might reply: It 
shows that not all cases of “pointing to an object” are cases of “pointing to 
an object which has a color.” 


[Does this imply that some objects have no color? And does this mean that 
some are colorless?] Using the method of PI, 2, let us imagine a case for 
which “pointing to an object which has a color” is right. [Is right” 
translates “stimmt” in PI, 2; in PI, 48 the German for the analogous “is 
really valid” is “gilt.” Stimmen and gelten are fateful ideas for this fateful 
point of Wittgenstein’s methods, the former invoking voice and conscience 
and mood, the latter invoking currency and recognition and the worth of 
questioning — matters broached in The Claim of Reason under the rubrics of 
“the aesthetics of speech,” and “the economics of speech,” pp. 94-5.] 


... The case might be the one in which we are shown a group of variously 
shaped and differently painted blocks and then [when this group is covered 
or removed] shown a homologous group of unpainted blocks, each of which 
corresponds in shape to one block in the former group ... We are then given a 
sample color and told “Point to the object which has this color.” [I don’t say 
you couldn’t poignantly search, as it were, for an absent or invisible (painted) 
block to point to; in the meantime there is a perfect candidate among the 
present and visible (unpainted) blocks to point to.] (It may be significant that 
in the two passages [in the Investigations] in which the examples of 
“pointing to an object” and “pointing to its color” occur, Wittgenstein 
does not actually provide language games for pointing at all, but moves 
quickly to remarks about concentrating one’s attention; and at PI, 33 he 
goes on to give varying contexts [using the method of PI, 2] for that). 


Now Iet’s go back to Wittgenstein’s instruction in PI, 2 to “Imagine 
a language for which the description given by Augustine is right.” 
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Unlike providing language games for pointing, “imagining a lan- 
guage for which” (and moreover, one which the last sentence of PI, 
2 directs us to “conceive as a complete primitive language”) is not 
something it is clear we know how to do. Evidently we are to 
describe a language. Is a language described in PI, 2 And, more- 
over, a complete one: 

One might say that there is no standing language game for imagin- 
ing what Wittgenstein asks. Wittgenstein is then to be understood as 
proposing his game in PI, 2 as one that manifests this imagining; it is 
his invention, one may say his fiction. That is perhaps the differenti- 
ating feature of “the method of PI, 2.” (Austin, the other candidate 
I take as definitive of ordinary language philosophy, does not go in for 
such invention. Yet another hanging tale.) That we can, as speakers, 
invent language, or let me say, propose inventions of language, is 
radically important in Wittgenstein’s “vision of language” (an 
unguarded phrase I use in the title of chapter VII of The Claim of 
Reason). But this is as language-dependent as any other act of speech, 
say of speaking ironically, or in tongues. Wittgenstein’s inventive- 
ness may be part of the reason why so many of his readers get the idea 
that philosophy, in Wittgenstein’s practice, is a particular language 
game. I set it down here as provocation — since it is too early even to 
begin being sensible or orderly in exploring the idea — that philoso- 
phy, in Wittgenstein [and in Austin], is the quintessential activity 
that has no language games of its own; which perhaps will amount to 
saying that it has no subject of its own (call this metaphysics). 

This is not to say that in the history of the West philosophy has 
developed no language (or discourse) of its own, that it has not 
proposed concepts of its own. The origin and status of this language 
has been the incessant question of philosophy since, I guess, Plato, 
until by now it can seem philosophy’s only question. Since it is 
reasonably apparent that both Wittgenstein and Heidegger inces- 
santly philosophize by putting the language of philosophy under fire 
(from which it follows that one cannot rest assured that what they 
are doing is philosophizing, but that that is an incessant question for 
each of them}, and equally apparent that these fires are not the same 
(both are progeny of Kant’s, but not both are progeny of Hegel’s), the 
question is bound to arise (if, that is, one regards these figures as 
principal voices of the present of philosophy) whether both or nei- 
ther of the fires will survive when they are turned upon one another. 
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Since I do not believe that the question has yet been fully engaged, 
I philosophize, to the extent I do, within the sense of a split in the 
spirit of philosophy, of two live, perhaps dying, traditions that are to 
an unmeasured extent blank to one another. (And what does literary 
studies mean by “philosophy”? I do not assume that it means just 
one thing, nor that it should, nor that it is an “it.”) 

The endless importance (to me) of thinking within the split mind 
of philosophy, is something that would be mentioned in the intro- 
ductory remarks I alluded to at the beginning of these notes. It 
shouldn’t go unsaid. But what then is said? (How does philosophy 
begin?) I think I understand what it may mean to say that philosophy 
is a leaking boat that must be repaired while at sea. But what if the 
edifices of philosophy are in flames, like sections of cities? Shall we 
hope it is true after all that philosophy begins in water? And what is 
it that Wittgenstein’s builders are building? 

What is described in PI, 2 seems to be not so much a language as 
the learning of a language. But then isn’t that what Augustine’s 
passage is describing! And Wittgenstein’s point in picturing the 
language for which Augustine’s account is right is then to suggest 
the thought that our idea of what language is is bound up with our 
ideas of what acquiring language is (and what using language is). 
(We don’t, I believe, say that we learn our first language, our mother 
tongue. We say of a child who cannot talk yet that he or she cannot 
talk yet, not that he hasn’t learned his native language. If not (quite) 
as a feat of learning, how do we conceive of our coming into 
language, or “acquiring” it? I will have a late suggestion about this. 
Specifically, the implication is: If language were acquired and used 
as Augustine’s description suggests, then language would be some- 
thing other than we think it or know it to be — communication, 
meaning, words, speech, would be different. It would, for example, 
look like what is going on in PI, 2. 

Wittgenstein says of the language there that it is “meant to serve 
for communication.” Evidently he wishes to avoid saying that the 
builder is speaking to his or her assistant. I think one senses why. To 
“conceive this as a complete language” we have, presumably, to 
conceive that these people only use their words when they are in 
this situation, doing this work. They cannot then, for example, use 
the words to “discuss” their work or “reminisce” about past work — 
not, at any rate, without inventing (or, as I proposed earlier, 
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proposing) an expression. Perhaps one of them gives the other a look, 
or nod, in the direction of a certain one or pair of the building-stones, 
at dawn or dusk, sitting together before or after work. (Wittgenstein 
is imagining something comparable, I believe, when at PI, 42 he 
imagines something he calls “a sort of joke” between the builders; 
it is a joke, so to speak, about a theory of language as the correspond- 
ence of name and thing. As though to suggest: as primitive as having 
words is having a theory of words and being anxious in the theory.) In 
speaking of inventing forms of expression, turns of thought, I am, 
remember, speaking of inventing currency, something that stimmts 
or gilts. Inventing language is not counterfeiting it. 

If this is the way I am to conceive what is happening, then how 
can I not be in doubt whether these people can speak at all! Those 
four so-called words, of which their language is said to consist, then 
may seem like more or less articulate grunts. Wittgenstein refers to 
them as calls (Rufe, as in PI, 2 and PI, 6). Would it be less prejudicial, 
or less theoretically dangerous, to speak of these things as “signs”; or 
would it be more prejudicial? We will want eventually to consider 
Wittgenstein’s associating an idea of the sign with an idea of death, 
as at PI, 432. How does the association come about? Not, I think, in 
Wittgenstein, through a philosophical (metaphysical) interpretation 
of writing. Are we reluctant to call this a language because its 
vocabulary is so small’ What is our measure here: I feel that the 
builders’ responses (or I picture them so that they) are “too mech- 
anical” for them to be using language, even using one word (and is 
my picture arbitrary:). Does this mean that I am not able to con- 
ceive that they are understanding their words, and therefore not 
speaking I can imagine robots, or men hypnotized, doing the things 
the builders do at the same four calls. What is missing? 

Wittgenstein at PI, 5 remarks that “A child uses such primitive 
forms of language when it learns to talk.” And it does seem easy to 
imagine a child with only four words. (Baby Books list the number 
of words a child can say. One may ask why keeping such a list stops 
so soon.) And is there a question about whether the child “under- 
stands” the words: I think we do not feel that we have to answer 
this, because, as Wittgenstein says, the child is “learning to talk” — 
that is, we do not have to imagine that the child is (yet, exactly) 
speaking a language, has, as it were, entered the language. The 
child’s language has a future. But when I try to imagine adults 
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having just these words — e.g., the builder and his assistant — I find 
that I imagine them moving sluggishly, as if dull-witted, or uncom- 
prehending, like cave men. 

Try it out. Make yourself call out one of your only four words, 
making one of your only four choices (except for the choice not to 
work, if that is a choice in these circumstances). I confess to shuf- 
fling slowly down the sides of classrooms moaning out my four 
“words.” I want this experience in this room to bring itself, in 
contrast, to the way a child “says” its four words — with what 
charming curiosity, expectation, excitement, repetitions ... The 
child has a future with its language, the builders have, without 
luck, or the genius of invention, none — only their repetitions. We 
must imagine Sisyphus happy, Camus reports. But isn’t that possi- 
bility a function of our knowledge that Sisyphus is being punished, 
hence that he has possibilities denied him! (The suggestion of the 
builders as constituting a scene, or allegory, of political denial 
comes up later, pp. 274-7.) 

Wittgenstein lets the question of understanding present itself at 
PI, 6 - or rather Wittgenstein backs into the question and then 
backs out right away: “Don’t you understand the call ‘Slab!’ if you 
act upon it in such-and-such a way:” It is one of Wittgenstein’s 
signature nonrhetorical rhetorical questions designed, among other 
causes, to elicit conflicting responses within a group, and within an 
individual, as if to display the farce, and desperateness, of the 
philosopher’s drive to take a side, intensely. Let’s give the two 
conflicting responses. 

1 One side says: “Acting on the call correctly is understanding 
the call. What more do you want, or imagine that there is to want!” 
This seems like something happening near the end of PI, 1, where 
Wittgenstein says about an implied question of a_ hearer’s 
understanding: “Well, I assume that he acts as I have described. 
Explanations come to an end somewhere.” This coming to an end 
(of philosophy, endlessly), is a great theme of Philosophical Investi- 
gations. The theme of ending has struck me as perhaps containing 
the most telling contrast between this way of philosophizing the 
overcoming of metaphysics, and other ways, in particular 
deconstruction’s Heideggerian way. I am going to take this up at 
the end. But here, in the beginning section of the book, Wittgen- 
stein’s remark about coming to an end is comic; no doubt for some 
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it is infuriating. I assume the effect is deliberate. What is the delib- 
eration! This way of taking the question about understanding takes 
on the familiar reading of Wittgenstein as a behaviorist. Perhaps 
this is less common a way of deciding about him than when the 
lectures represented in these notes were first being given; but it is 
surely not over. Wittgenstein allows himself to be questioned about 
this many times. For example, “Are you not really a behaviorist in 
disguise!” (PI, 307). In the present case, however, if he is a 
behaviorist he is quite without disguise, without clothes altogether. 
That he can be read without apparent difficulty - sometimes almost 
irresistibly — as a behaviorist (think of this for now as denying the 
(independent) reality of our inner lives) is an important fact about 
his teaching, perhaps something essential to it (as he suggests at PI, 
308). Some of Wittgenstein’s followers, as much as some of his 
enemies, take him so, take him to be asserting (as a thesis, let me 
say, to mark another path untaken that we must go back to) that 
“Acting on the order is understanding it.” (I assume here that 
Wittgenstein’s (non-)rhetorical question about understanding is 
not assuming a definition of “acting on” which assures that that is 
not to be taken in a behaviorist way. The untaken path about 
“theses” is more visibly, if not more clearly, marked at pp. 33-4 of 
The Claim of Reason.) 

2 Other readers, furious at this way of taking or deciding the 
question, decide the opposite way: “What more do I want: I want 
understanding, something going on upstairs, in the mind?” Thirty 
years ago, when this beginning was still beginning for me, I would 
call such readers “traditional philosophers”; there are vestiges of 
this habit in the first three parts of The Claim of Reason. Trad- 
itional philosophy was marked out for me by its blindness or deaf- 
ness — so I took it — to the modern in letters and in the arts, most 
particularly to the questioning of the tradition raised precisely in 
Wittgenstein, and also in Austin. As I came to recognize that I did 
not know what a tradition is, nor what it takes to overcome trad- 
ition, I stopped speaking so, anyway so lightly. What I used to think 
of as traditional philosophical reading overlaps, I believe, with what 
today is called “humanism.” The mark of this side of things is 
perhaps expressed — in the present “opposite” (or oppositional] 
way of making Wittgenstein’s question into (or leaving it as} a 
thesis — by an obsessional searching for mind, innerness, 
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understanding that seems suspiciously close to searching for sub- 
stance. This search, or temptation, is part of what is under scrutiny 
in Wittgenstein’s interlocutors. “Interlocutor” is the name by 
which certain quoted voices in the Investigations are convention- 
ally identified by Wittgenstein’s readers. Characteristically, 
I believe, there is in that convention the assumption that there is 
really one voice, held by an “interlocutor,” together with a picture 
that that figure is someone other than Wittgenstein, which is in a 
sense true, but in a sense not. 

If I were forced to pick between these alternative decisions — the 
behaviorist and the antibehaviorist — I would pick the antibeha- 
viorist, without a doubt. (The general reason, I think, is that the 
behaviorist seems to be denying something. Denial generally strikes 
me as more harmful, more fixated, than enthusiasm.) But not with- 
out a qualm. 

The behaviorist reading gives me a sinking feeling, or a feeling of 
isolation — as though I am thinking that just possibly it is true that 
there is no depth to human kind. Wittgenstein can give me the 
feeling more starkly than behaviorist psychology ever did. I could 
always dismiss the psychology as mere theory, or what used to be 
called “methodology.” But Wittgenstein carries the suggestion that 
the option of behaviorism may, as it were, become true, that human 
kind can no longer afford its historical depth, or what it counts to 
itself as depth. But can we wait for it to figure itself out here, recount 
itself? For me this becomes the question whether philosophy is to 
give way to politics, to give up its patience in favor of the urgency of 
polemics, of taking sides. As if giving up on the idea that the condi- 
tions of philosophy can be achieved through philosophy — which is 
how I see the “paradox” Plato expressed by the idea of the 
Philosopher-King. The issue of the intolerability of the price of 
philosophy, its powerlessness, is the subject of my “Emerson’s Con- 
stitutional Amending.” 

The antibehaviorist reading leaves me cold. What would I get if 
I decided that way, beyond the idea that understanding isn’t just 
behavior, or merely or simply behavior, or behavior alone, or itself? 
And now instead of there being no depth, or say no soul, the body 
and the soul are too far apart. The soul is ineffective, a mere hypoth- 
esis, which many will conclude that they have no need for, as in the 
case of God (when God became a hypothesis). 
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Let us try to see a little past the edges of the antibehaviorist 
fantasy. Let us grant that there is something inside the builders, 
something we might call “understanding.” What might we imagine 
a candidate for such an object, a meant, a referent, a significate, 
to be 

A Let’s suppose it is some mechanism of the brain that estab- 
lishes a much-needed “connection” between the call and the 
object it calls for. Of course I know of no such mechanism, nor 
what any such “connection” might be. It must have something to 
do with the electrical/chemical linkages of nerves; but some con- 
nection of this kind between calls and objects is patently already 
in place in the case of the builders; it is what causes my problem 
with their life. The connection is — what shall I say: — too direct, 
too hard; it lacks mediation. (Does this equally invite me to 
imagine something specific going on in the nerves: Something 
perhaps more devious?) 

When would saying “There’s a mechanism inside” be informa- 
tive? (What is a language game for this: What is “the role of these 
words in our language” (PI, 182).) Take a case: You bring a human- 
size doll into the room, stand it up, and say to it “Slab!” and 
“Pillar!” etc., and at each command the doll goes off to the corner 
of the room and “fetches” back the object named in the call. I am 
impressed. I ask you how it works and you reply: “There’s a mech- 
anism inside.” Does this explain how it works: It could mean: “You 
wouldn’t understand.” It could mean: “It’s not a trick” (which 
might mean that you’re not working with a confederate in the 
basement who holds a magnet under the place the doll is standing 
and walks the doll, via the magnet, to the correct places). “Try to 
figure out where a mechanism might be that runs this apparently 
transparent object” (a toy car, a real clock) is hardly an explanation 
of its working. In any case, the mechanism of connection is here not 
supplying understanding. 

B What else might we feel is missing when we feel that under- 
standing is missing in acting on a call’ Wittgenstein’s interlocutors 
sometimes like to introduce the idea of having an image into such 
perplexities. Would it help in attributing the concept of understand- 
ing to the builders if we conceived them to have images of the 
respective building-blocks on saying or hearing their names: (Witt- 
genstein raises the question of images so-caused in FI, 6.) 
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Let’s give the builder an image, so that instead of, or as supple- 
ment to, saying “Slab!” he holds up a painting of a slab. Why not, 
indeed, supply him with a real slab and with one of each of the other 
building-stones, and so enable him to hold up an instance of what 
he wants: This might strike you as better or as worse, from the point 
of view of establishing communication, or establishing connection. 
As better: Now a connection is insured, he cannot fail to know what 
I want (that is, can’t mistake which one). Or as worse: It makes it 
seem even harder to establish connection; if there is doubt about 
the establishing of connection, the doubt deepens or sharpens. 
Because the doubt is now clearly not whether he knows which 
one but whether he knows that I want the thing I want, and that 
I want him to respond in such a way as to extinguish my desire. 
Suppose he stands and admires the picture I present of the object, or 
else thinks (if I hold up an instance of the object) that I am telling 
him that I already have one, have what I want. How do we imagine 
that having an image can establish a connection between my words 
and the desire that my saying them expresses: Might the character 
of the image enter in? Suppose the builder holds up his instance of 
the object he wants, e.g., a slab, and exaggeratedly (that is, for the 
benefit of the assistant) hugs and kisses it. You can see that this is 
subject to interpretation, and that it might or might not be inter- 
preted to mean that he wants another object just like the one he is 
embracing. Would it help if the image comes up inside the assist- 
ant’s head: Would greater intimacy of association be established: 

One is not encouraged, from the fate of these examples, to go on 
searching for a something — if not a mechanism, or an image, then a 
meaning, a signified, an interpretant — that explains how calls reach 
what they call, how the connection is made; searching as it were for 
a new function for a new pineal gland. The philosophical interest in 
a philosophical search for a connection between language and 
mind, and between the mind and world, so far as I recognize an 
intellectual enterprise not taking its bearings from the current insti- 
tutions of science, is to determine what keeps such a search going 
(without, as it were, moving). Wittgenstein’s answer, as I read it, 
has something to do with what I understand as skepticism, and 
what I might call skeptical attempts to defeat skepticism. 
Heidegger’s answer has something to do with Nietzsche’s nihilism, 
with the metaphysics of the subject, and with the interpretation of 
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thinking as representation. Derrida’s answer has something to do 
with Heidegger’s interpretation of western metaphysics as a meta- 
physics of presence. I might say that, so far as I have seen, the 
question “Why does philosophy persist in the search for substances 
in which understanding, intention, reference, etc. consist?” cannot 
be satisfied by the answer “Because of the metaphysics of pres- 
ence.” That answer seems to repeat, or reformulate, the question. 
Say that Wittgenstein shows us that we maintain unsatisfiable 
pictures of how things must happen. The idea of presence is one of 
these pictures, no doubt a convincing one. But the question seems 
to be why we are, who we are that we are, possessed of this picture. 

At some such stage (we must ask what this stage is), Wittgenstein 
will remind us that there are ordinary circumstances in which 
(language games in which) we say such things as “B acted as he 
did (made the connection) because he understood the order, or the 
hint; he didn’t just do it out of luck or entrancement.” A case may 
be of a teacher observing his or her chess student in a difficult game 
of chess. The student glances at the teacher, the teacher returns the 
glance and glances away sharply at the student’s remaining knight. 
The student evinces no understanding, looks over the board another 
instant and smoothly reaches out and makes the move the teacher 
wanted made. Did the student understand the hint: Didn’t he, since 
he acted on it correctly: But did he act that way because he under- 
stood: Suppose as he passes the teacher on the way out he says, 
almost under his breath, “Thanks.” Is there any doubt that he 
understood: Do I wonder whether something was going on, or is, 
in his mind, upstairs: I suppose not; which is not to say that 
I suppose that nothing was going on, or is. If there is a doubt now, 
looking inside the student will not reach it. 

We have along the way of these remarks distinguished, among 
ordinary language procedures, what Wittgenstein calls giving a lan- 
guage game for which an account is right, which resembles what 
Austin calls “reminding ourselves of what we say when” (something 
that requires that there be standing, recurrent when’s, as in using a 
present object to point to the color of an absent object), from Witt- 
gensteinian language games that extend to mythological cases (as 
when we gave the builder’s assistant an image in his head, which 
failed to produce a case of “establishing a connection” amounting to 
understanding}, and both from what I called proposals of scenes 
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which may or may not be satisfying realizations of some form of 
words (as in the case of the builders taken as illustrating a complete 
language). It may even now be worth noting that Wittgenstein’s idea 
of a criterion has only with my latest example, that of taking a hint, 
come well within view, and still quite unthematically or unceremo- 
niously. The example takes the idea that our concept of understand- 
ing (our ordinary understanding of understanding) is grammatically 
related to, or manifested in, the concept of taking a hint, and the 
scene in question produces a criterion of giving a hint, here a gesture 
of the eyes in a particular circumstance of obscurity. This produc- 
tion of an instance of our criteria fits Wittgenstein’s description of 
his procedures as producing “reminders” since this chess story could 
do its work only if we already know what giving and taking hints 
consist in. We might summarize what we learned from the example 
in the following form: It is part of the grammar (as described in The 
Claim of Reason at, for example, pp. 7off.) of following a gesture that 
this is something we call “taking a hint”; which is to say that 
following the gesture is a criterion of taking or understanding 
the hint. 

We might now find ourselves at the beginning of The Claim of 
Reason — not quite, no doubt, just as it stands — since that beginning 
rather assumes the importance of criteria for Wittgenstein’s under- 
standing of philosophical investigations as matters of grammar. 
Then this transcription of early lecture notes would have accom- 
plished one of its conscious purposes, to rebegin, or reopen, that 
material. Unless, however, it turns out that what we have come 
close to here is, on the contrary, Wittgenstein’s understanding of 
grammar as showing the importance of producing criteria; that is, as 
showing that what we produce when we consult ourselves (in a 
certain way) as to what we call something, are precisely criteria, 
grammatically decisive crossroads. To understand that decisiveness 
is hardly something for a beginning project, since that issue can be 
taken as the burden of the whole of Part One of The Claim of 
Reason. 

Preparing these pages for the press, in late 1993, I report a new 
tack begun in a lecture course mostly on the Investigations that 
I offered jointly with Hilary Putnam in the spring of 1993, in which 
these “Notes and Afterthoughts” were distributed for a week’s dis- 
cussion about halfway through the course. The question whether 
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they actually do represent a reopening of The Claim of Reason rather 
lost its appeal when a representative group of students in the class 
found the transcription harder to relate to than that book’s actual 
opening. I think I might have found helpful ways to contest that 
judgment, but in the course of looking for them I came upon the new 
tack just mentioned. I had not taken it in before that the work of 
what Wittgenstein calls criteria — for all the importance many of us 
attach to that development — is (is precisely, I would now like to say) 
delayed in its entry into the Investigations, precisely absent from its 
opening. Its first appearance, I believe, is at PI, 51, and it doesn’t 
really get going until some hundred sections later; it may not reach 
its height until PI, 580 and following. The significance of this 
opening or “delayed” absence seems bound up with Wittgenstein’s 
impulse to begin and maintain his thoughts in the region of the 
“primitive,” with a child before the life of language, with workers 
before their culture’s possession (or permitting them possession) of a 
shared, undoubted language. Imagining, following Wittgenstein’s 
instructions, the primitiveness of the builders — questioning their 
capacity to understand their words and actions; which is to say, 
questioning their possession of words — is imagining them without 
the possibility and necessity of exercising judgment, which is a 
philosophical way of saying: without the possession of (shared) cri- 
teria. Their humanity is the stake of the game. Ideas associated with 
the primitiveness of civilization will take on more life as my tran- 
scription proceeds. 

My sense of Wittgensteinian criteria, as articulating what in The 
Claim of Reason I come to call our (whose?) agreement or attune- 
ment in ordinary words, depends as decisively on appreciating their 
triviality as much as their importance, their weakness as much as 
their strength. One could say that their weakness is the source of 
their methodological strength, small stakes with large shadows. (It 
may help certain readers of these notes to suggest comparing what 
“articulating criteria of ordinary words” will prove to mean with 
what Kant calls providing the “schematism of our concepts.”) And 
since now, a dozen years after the publication of The Claim of 
Reason, and getting somewhat more familiar with the onslaught of 
French thought over the past quarter of a century, timed in my life 
from my finishing in the late 1960s the essays in Must We Mean 
What We Say?, I am increasingly aware of a new phase in 
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philosophy’s chronic distrust of the ordinary. There is, notably in 
that strain of radical thought called deconstruction, but widespread 
beyond that in modern radical sensibilities of other sorts (a point of 
comparison with certain conservative sensibilities, of whom perhaps 
Wittgenstein seems one) something I think of as a horror of the 
common, expressed as a flight from the banal, typically from banal 
pleasures. It stretches from a horror of the human, to a disgust with 
bourgeois life, to a certain condescension toward the popular. It is of 
high importance to me to determine to which of these, or from 
which, Emerson’s aversion to conformity begins. It is with respect 
to their apparently opposite attitudes toward the ordinary that I have 
sometimes distinguished the philosophizing of Heidegger and that of 
Wittgenstein, the former seeking distinction from the ordinary con- 
ceived as “averageness,” the latter practicing transformation into it. 

But back to my transcription. 

I was saying that we should mark the philosophical “stage” at 
which we had to remind ourselves of our orientation in the ordin- 
ariness of language. I might have described this as remarking our 
subjection to our language. The stage was one in which the philo- 
sophical search for some explanatory substance in the subject 
(some inner mechanism, image, etc.) came to grief. We might say 
philosophy had come to a halt, or say that we have had to stop to 
think. This bears comparison with the stopping or halting we noted 
as remarkable in Wittgenstein’s taking up of Augustine’s unremark- 
able passage. It will help to recognize that Wittgenstein, for all his 
repudiation of philosophical “theory,” intermittently if not continu- 
ally provides rigorous descriptions of his own practice, which you 
might call his (or his text’s) theory of itself (presumably not of itself 
alone). 

Among these self-descriptions of his practice is the following, in a 
region of the Investigations full of such descriptions: “A philosoph- 
ical problem has the form: ‘I don’t know my way about’” (PI, 123). 
I understand this as a theorization of the search for the beginning of 
philosophy which produced the beginning of these lectures. It con- 
ceives philosophy’s beginning for me as one of recognizing that 
I have lost my way, and in that way am stopped. This way of putting 
things is meant, as in This New Yet Unapproachable America, 
pp. 36f., to associate the project or quest of enlightenment, or 
coming to oneself, in the Investigations, fairly immediately with 
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projects portrayed in The Divine Comedy, in Emerson’s “Experi- 
ence,” and in Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals. Given this 
beginning, the end that matches it I take to be given in the preced- 
ing section: “The concept of a perspicuous presentation is of funda- 
mental significance for us. It earmarks the form of presentation we 
give, the way we look at things” (PI, 122). The progress between 
beginning and ending is, accordingly, what Wittgenstein means by 
grammatical investigation, which, since we begin lost, may be 
thought of as a progress in finding ourselves. (When it comes time 
to make this less crude, or less abstract, I will be sure not to seem to 
deny that “perspicuous presentation” might be taken to apply to the 
whole of Wittgenstein’s practice, not solely, even if preeminently, to 
its (local, momentary — but how does one know that these restric- 
tions contrast with anything!) end.) 

Go back to Wittgenstein’s saying that he wants to begin with 
primitive “kinds of application” of words. (The primitive is in 
principle a far more important theme to work out for the Investi- 
gations than we have brought out, or will bring out here. It would 
require accurately characterizing one’s sense of the ethnological 
perspective Wittgenstein characteristically takes toward human 
kind as such.) He says that beginning with the primitive will “dis- 
perse the fog” surrounding the “working of language” produced by 
“this general notion of the meaning of a word” (PI, 5) — namely the 
notion, or the “particular picture of the essence of human Ian- 
guage,” in which, he goes on to say, “we find the roots of the 
following idea: Every word has a meaning. This meaning is correl- 
ated with the word. It is the object for which the word stands” (PI, 
1). An obvious motive for his description of his motives is to insinu- 
ate the idea that there is a “fog” coming in with the general notion 
of the meaning of a word. And this allows him to sketch a place for 
the philosophical goal of this motive, namely, to “command a clear 
view of the aim and functioning of [the] words” (that is, I take it, to 
arrive at perspicuous presentation). 

But another motive for stressing the primitive is to prepare the 
idea of our words as lived, of our language as containing what 
Wittgenstein will shortly call, in one of his most familiar turns of 
thought, “forms of life”: “To imagine a language means to imagine a 
form of life” (PI, 19). As my earlier description of the builders in PI, 
2 was meant to bring out, the clear view we are supposedly initially 
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given is one in which not “merely” the language is primitive, but in 
which the corresponding life of its speakers is clearly expressed in 
the language. We might wish to say that not the language but each 
word is primitive; the words don’t go anywhere. This intuition 
might come into play when, in discussion, we consider Derrida’s 
idea of the sign as alienated from itself, already elsewhere. This 
seems to mean something in contrast with Wittgenstein’s idea of 
the primitive. 

Wittgenstein’s phrase “form of life” has become a runaway 
phrase among certain of his readers. I have since tried to bring a 
little structure into the discussion of the phrase by distinguishing 
the ethnological and the biological directions or perspectives 
encoded in the phrase (in “Declining Decline,” pp. 4of.). The ethno- 
logical, or horizontal direction (I believe the favored, virtually exclu- 
sive, reading) emphasizes differences between cultures, for example, 
in whether they count or measure or sympathize as we do. The 
biological, or vertical, direction emphasizes differences between, 
we night rather say, life forms, for example, as between lower and 
higher, perhaps expressed in the presence or absence of the hand. 

Let us go back over a way I imagined the lives of the builders in 
PI, 2 —as moving laboriously, sluggishly, as if vacantly. This seemed 
interpretable as their dull-wittedness, as their lacking as a matter of 
fact (but as a matter of nature, or a matter of history!) a certain 
power of understanding. I was, it seems, responding to the fact that 
they only spoke in single “words” or “calls,” as if they were incap- 
able of speaking in complete sentences, as if incapacitated or handi- 
capped with respect to a certain kind of performance, of rising to an 
occasion; as though their words, hence their lives, were forever 
somehow truncated, stunted, confined, contracted. But there are 
contexts in which it is perfectly natural for there to be one-word 
commands or orders. “It is easy to imagine a language consisting 
only of orders and reports in battle” (PI, 19). I think of “Forward 
march,” “Enemy at 10 o’clock,” “Battle stations.” Athletic contests 
provide another context: “On your marks; get set; go!” There is, 
I suppose, no reason to think that the builders of PI, 2 are using 
“formulas” of this kind. 

We also know of contexts in which commands or orders are 
(conventionally) given in one word where there are no special 
formulas: e.g., (1) the context, beloved in old movies, of “scalpel,” 
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“suture,” “wipe”; (2) the context in which builders are doing their 
jobs in a noisy work area, the context more familiar to us nonpri- 
mitives, an area surrounded by traffic, spectators, featuring heavy 
machinery. If in that noisy environment I imagine the calls “Slab,” 
“Pillar,” etc., I do not imagine them said sluggishly and vacantly 
(unless I were to imagine one of the workers ill or drunk), but 
vigorously, in shouts, perhaps with hands cupped around the 
mouth. Wittgenstein does not say that his builders are not in such 
an area. I imagined them alone, and in an otherwise deserted 
landscape. As though they were building the first building. Was this 
arbitrary? 

And why have I not been interested in what they were building, 
or even that they were building a particular building — for the fact 
that they are building something in particular would influence the 
order and repetition and conclusion of the series of “four calls.” If 
I could think of the task as dictating the (order of the) calls, hence of 
the builder as ready for the next item, I might have imagined him or 
her differently. Or is it to be supposed that we might merely see 
(what we perceive as) a “heap” of items mounting at A’s location: 
I gather that I cannot exactly make my perplexity comprehensible 
to these workers. And can I make myself comprehensible to myself 
when at the end of the working day the builder and the assistant 
find a way to climb in carefully among the heap of building-stones 
and go to sleep: Nor does the heap look like what we think of as a 
result of preparing to build, where stacks of materials are neatly 
laid. (How do things look at B’s location?) For me to imagine their 
lives, they have to make sense to me. And this seems to me to mean: 
I have to imagine them making sense to themselves, which is 
presumably not a gloss I would add were I trying to understand 
the behavior of bees or beavers. 

In the cases of the operating room, or the real (noisy) environ- 
ment, there are obvious reasons why the orders are one-word, or say 
stylized: to save time, or gain maximum speed and efficiency, to 
conserve energy. Try it out. Imagine that the workers are on a 
populous construction site. Now take away the spectators, and 
traffic, and turn off for the moment the heavy machinery. They 
may still be doing things essential to the job at hand, but don’t 
we feel that there is no reason for them to shorten or stylize their 
sentences, anyway none beyond the effect of the repetitiveness of 
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the familiar routines themselves: To raise the voice, stylize the 
sentence, is as inappropriate there, without some practical purpose, 
as it would be at a concert. That the voice is understood as respon- 
sive to its circumstances, but that there is no certainly unambigu- 
ous level at which to pitch the voice or fix the distance over which 
to project it, creates an anxiety expressed in our laugh, familiar at 
talkies, when one character continues to yell for a few words after a 
persistent noise suddenly ends, or the distance is closed, that had 
made the yelling necessary. 

But it is not accurate, or not enough, to say about Wittgenstein’s 
builders that there is no reason for them to truncate or stylize their 
sentences. I would like to say that they just do speak, or behave in 
the way described. But that is our problem. We might express it by 
saying: They cannot behave anyway else, they have no alternative. 
Earlier we imagined that they do not speak apart from working; 
now we may imagine that they do not speak differently in noisy 
than in peaceful environments. They are not free. Maybe this is the 
sense of their behaving “mechanically” that I expressed earlier; 
and maybe this lack of alternative is the way to describe what was 
missing for me when I agreed that I missed a sense of understand- 
ing in them. But what is the connection between understanding 
and having or seeing an alternative: There is a connection between 
interpretation and seeing an alternative, since interpretation is a 
matter of taking something one way rather than another. Perhaps 
the connection with the case of understanding is that the alterna- 
tive to carrying out an order is refusing to carry it out, disobedi- 
ence to it. Disobedience has been taken (in Eden, to divine 
command; in Kant’s moral philosophy, to inclination) as a criter- 
ion of freedom. But which comes first: Earlier I felt that without 
endowing the builders with understanding I was not fully prepared 
to say that they were speaking, and hence not prepared to see them 
as fully human. But now what emerges is that I did not see them 
as human because they did not seem to me to have freedom. And 
now I feel I want to go beyond the thought that freedom is shown in 
the capacity to say no, to the thought that it is shown in saying no 
in one’s own voice (responsive to different circumstances, capable 
of distinguishing consent from duress) — perhaps related to the 
cause of Emerson’s and Nietzsche’s search for a ground on which 
to say yes, the yes they took as the sign of a human existence, that 
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thinkers before them, whom they were going beyond, not repudiat- 
ing, had taken as the sign of a political existence. 

In somewhat intensifying the linking of understanding with free- 
dom, and in the explicit emergence of the connection of having a 
voice with having a political existence (a connection stressed, but 
not systematically pursued, early in The Claim of Reason, pp. 22-8), 
Iam prompted to interpolate here parts of a long paragraph from the 
Wittgenstein lecture in This New Yet Unapproachable America; the 
passage (pp. 62-4) is the most recent in which I have put into print 
thoughts about the builders: 


One may well sometimes feel that it is not language at all under description 
[in the Investigations, section 2] since the words of the language ... seem not 
to convey understanding, not to be words ... But while this feeling is surely 
conveyed by the scene, ... we need not take it as final, or unchallenged, for at 
least three lines of reason: (1) [There follows a lightning rehearsal of the 
figures of the primitive or “early human,” of the sense of truncation in the 
calls in different environments, of the child with four words, ending:| Instead 
of the feeling that the builders lack understanding, I find I feel that they lack 
imagination, or rather lack freedom, or perhaps that they are on the 
threshold of these together. (2) Something is understood by the builders, 
that desire is expressed, that this object is called for ... Therewith an 
essential of speech is present, a condition of it, and not something that 
can, as new words are taught, be taught. (“Therewith”? There I am taking 
the builders also as illustrating Augustine’s scene as of an advent of language 
(challenging a picture of the accumulative “learning” of language), 
something that comes “with” an advent of the realm of desire, say of 
fantasy, “beyond” the realm of (biological) need. I have been instructed, 
here particularly concerning Freud’s concept of Trieb, spanning the 
“relation” between biological and psychological drive, by the exceptional 
study of Freudian concepts in Jean Laplanche’s Life and Death in 
Psychoanalysis.) 


[The instruction I speak of, as it enters, for example, into the scare quotes 
I have set in the previous sentences around “with” and “relation,” etc., calls 
particular attention to Augustine’s description of the use to which he puts 
the names he has lined up with the objects his elders line them up with, the 
description that ends the Augustine passage: “After I had trained my mouth 
to form these signs, I used them to express my own desires.” The part of the 
picture of language here, forming other “roots” of the idea or philosophical 
concept of meaning Wittgenstein divines in Augustine (and evidently not 
there alone), is something like this: The preparation for my acquiring 
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language is my possession of a structure of desires and a nameable world; 
when I have acquired my set of signs, I may then use them to insert those 
desires into that world. Then again I may not. What determines whether 
I invest in the world, say yes to my existence? When (historically) did this 
become an issue? (My little book on Thoreau’s writing, The Sense of 
Walden, is, perhaps above all, about this investment, something I call 
(roughly in Thoreau’s name) taking an interest in the world; this is not so 
much a cure of skepticism as it is a sign of its mortality. In In Quest of the 
Ordinary, I comparably take up in this relation to skepticism Wordsworth’s 
declaration of his wish “to make the incidents of common life interesting” 
(pp. 6-7). The figure of the child, under the shadow of such questions, returns 
yet again at the end of these notes.)] ... (3) A further, noncompeting 
interpretation of the builders is as an allegory of the ways many people, in 
more developed surroundings, in fact speak, forced as it were by 
circumstances to speak in more or less primitive, unvaried expressions of 
more or less incompletely educated desires — here the generalized equipment 
of noise and the routines of generalized others, are perhaps no longer 
specifiable in simple descriptions, having become invisible through 
internalization. (Is it theory that is wanted, more than fuller description?) 
[If there is a theory it must, I suppose, be understandable as one that 
demonstrates the modes whereby, in Foucault’s words, power “reaches 
into the very grain of individuals, touches their bodies and inserts itself 
into their actions and attitudes, their discourses, learning processes and 
everyday lives.”] This allegory may be seen as a kind of political parody of 
the repetition (or say the grammar) without which there is no language. (I 
take the workers as political allegory in terms that allude to Heidegger’s 
description of the everyday (“generalized equipment,” “noise”) in order to 
indicate a possible site of meeting, or passing, of Wittgenstein and Heidegger 
on the topos of the everyday — a place from which it can be seen both why 
Heidegger finds authenticity to demand departure and why Wittgenstein 
finds sense or sanity to demand return.) 


From a certain point of view, especially in certain moods of philoso- 
phizing, it would hardly occur to us to think that radical conceptual 
differences — for example, between calling something a language or 
not, or between calling a creature human or not — could turn on 
whether these creatures speak differently (for example, use different 
tones of voice) in noisy and in quiet environments. It would seem 
that when we “took away” the familiar, or everyday, or “natural” 
context in which the builders would speak in single words, we were 
taking away only something inessential, trivial, quite external — the 
builders are surely the same, surely they are doing the same thing, 
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their behavior is the same, whatever their tone of voice? And yet the 
lack we felt in trying to attribute understanding to the builders, 
which we sought to compensate for by imagining some inner mech- 
anism or image, was filled up precisely, i.e., it quite vanished, as we 
(re)supplied “outer” surroundings. 

The mutual regulation of inner and outer is a great theme of 
the Philosophical Investigations, specifically forming the back- 
ground against which criteria function — against which they do 
the little, the indispensable little, they do to keep body and soul, 
or world and mind together. Since a version of this theme motiv- 
ates the opening — the direct discussion of criteria — of The Claim 
of Reason, we are again at a goal of this transcription of these 
lecture notes. That discussion of criteria in The Claim of Reason 
reaches a plateau at the conclusion of chapter 4; it starts up 
afresh, in the form of an extended discussion of privacy, as the 
beginning of Part Four. 

The sense of the builder’s lack of freedom is confirmed, as 
suggested earlier, by Wittgenstein’s description (in PI, 6) of this 
language as the whole language of a tribe. He says there that “the 
children are brought up to perform these actions, to use these 
words as they do so, and to react in this way to the words of 
others.” Surely it is easy to feel here: This group would have to 
exert great efforts to suppress certain natural responses of the 
children. It suggests itself that a perception housed in this feeling 
gives on to an idea that the concept of the natural at some point 
becomes linked (dialectically or not) with the concept of transgres- 
sion. Suppose this link is expressed in the Kantian picture of 
discovering the limits of knowledge, to transgress which is to enter 
one of several systematically related forms of madness (dialectical 
illusions). (As if it is nature itself (herself?) which has become the 
thing-in-itself.} And suppose we give a sexualized reading (roughly 
what Laplanche calls a perverse reading, in his interpretation of 
Freud’s mapping of the human creation of, i.e., the creation of 
human “drives”) of the violence exercised in the course (or curricu- 
lum) of “being brought up to perform, use, react” in prefigured 
ways certain actions, words, and reactions. Then we perhaps have 
a way, in what I sometimes speak of as “our” part of the forest, of 
coming to see what Foucault means (and he seems to be speaking 
out of a thriving culture in his part of the forest — what is the 
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conviction that these are parts of the same expanse of thought?) in 
speaking of Sade’s placement, in the discovery of sexuality, of 
“that firmament of indefinite unreality ... the discovery of those 
systematic forms of prohibition which we now know imprison it, 
the discovery of the universal nature of transgression,” (I’ve been 
reading Foucault’s “Preface to Transgression,” in language, 
counter-memory, practice, ed. Bouchard.) 

So that the training of children is a process of stupefying them 
into the state in which we encounter the grown-up builders. I do 
not, in these phantasms, wish to appear extreme. We need not 
imagine the grown-ups, the representative men and women (pre- 
sumably there are women) of the builder’s culture, taking brutal 
measures in moulding their charges. If the charges are recalci- 
trant, that is to say, fail the test of serious participation in 
performing, speaking, reacting, as the elders require, the conse- 
quences may be merely that the elders will not speak to them, or 
pay them full attention, or else that they perpetually express 
disappointment in the children, and tell them they are bad. As 
our kind mostly does. 


II 


With that last paragraph (whose rhetoric I recognize as going with 
the sketches of children in the ending paragraphs of Part One, 
chapter 5 of The Claim of Reason, hence as dating from 
1970-1971, when that material was being revised into its present 
form), Icome to the end of the notes I had chosen to transcribe. The 
notes for the lectures that continue from there take up various 
specific topics of the Investigations, versions of many of which 
found their way into the early chapters of The Claim of Reason, 
others of which became the general sketch of Wittgenstein’s “vision 
of language” that forms Chapter 7, and still others constitute the 
opening couple of dozen pages of Part Four. What follows here may 
be thought of as an epilogue to the transcription, unless indeed it is 
better thought of as an introduction to the interventions that inter- 
sperse the transcription, interventions without which I would not 
have been able to provide it, i.e., to deliver the lectures from where 
I now find myself." 
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NOTE 


1. This contribution is a reprint of Part I of an essay that originally 
appeared in Stanley Cavell, Philosophical Passages: Wittgenstein, Emer- 
son, Austin, Derrida (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995). The text, reproduced 
here with permission of the author and the publisher, conforms to the 
original except for the correction of an erroneous reference to “the 
Augustine passage” to the intended “PI, 2,” in the passage quoted on 
p. 276. 


BARRY STROUD 


9 Mind, Meaning, and Practice 


I 


In one of his harshest judgments on philosophy Wittgenstein 
observes at PI, 194: “When we do philosophy we are like savages, 
primitive people, who hear the expressions of civilized men, put a 
false interpretation on them, and then draw the queerest conclusions 
from it.” He does not document the extent to which this actually 
goes on in philosophy, or where it goes on, if it does. When he makes 
the remark he has been discussing possibility. In that case perhaps 
he has a point. It might well apply as well to much of what is said in 
philosophy about thought, meaning, and understanding — in short, 
about the mind. When we reflect philosophically on those “mental” 
or “intentional” ways of speaking in which we describe so much of 
what we do it is easy to start down a path, no one step of which 
is exactly “savage” or “uncivilized,” but which ends up with some- 
thing “queer” in the sense of being completely and irretrievably 
mysterious. 

I want to look at one — but only one — way in which Wittgenstein 
thinks this happens, and what he does, or suggests, to counteract it. 
It can start with puzzlement over the meanings of words. Not with 
wondering what some particular word means, but with wonder at 
the very phenomenon of meaning. Words as we encounter them are 
sounds or marks, but obviously not all sounds or marks are mean- 
ingful. Leaves make sounds in the wind, and a snail makes marks in 
the sand. It is not even their being produced by human beings that 
makes sounds or marks meaningful. Humans also produce sounds 
and marks that have no meaning, and often do so intentionally. 
As Wittgenstein puts it, mere sounds or marks on their own seem 
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“dead” (BLBK, p. 3). Those that are meaningful are uttered or pro- 
duced with meaning. They are meant in a certain way, while other 
sounds and marks are not. Meaningful sounds and marks are 
responded to in certain particular ways, with understanding. They 
have a kind of “life” which is not shared even by sounds or marks 
that happen to be signs or indications of something else, as the 
marks on the trunk of a tree are signs of its age, or the faint sound 
of a train is an indication of its distance from the hearer. 

So far it seems undeniable and unproblematic that many sounds 
and marks are meaningful and are responded to with understanding 
and many are not. It is when we take the next, apparently natural, 
step that trouble looms. We ask “How do the marks made on paper 
as a person writes differ from the marks made by a snail as it crosses 
the sand?” and it seems natural to take that as the question “What 
has to be added to otherwise ‘dead’ marks or sounds to give them 
‘life’ and so to make them meaningful?” The thought is that mean- 
ingful sounds or marks differ from others in being accompanied by 
something. They either produce something, or are produced by 
something, that is not present among the causes or effects of merely 
“dead” signs. That added something is what is thought to give the 
signs their “life,” and we come to think of it as something that can 
occur only “in the mind.” 


It seems that there are certain definite mental processes bound up with the 
working of language, processes through which alone language can function. 
I mean the processes of understanding and meaning. The signs of our 
language seem dead without these mental processes; and it might seem 
that the only function of the signs is to induce such processes, and that 
these are the things we ought really to be interested in ...We are tempted to 
think that the action of language consists of two parts; an inorganic part, the 
handling of signs, and an organic part, which we may call understanding 
these signs, meaning them, interpreting them, thinking. 

(BLBK, p. 3) 


Once we have the idea of these two distinct parts of the “action of 
language,” it is almost inevitable that we will focus on the “mental” 
or “organic” part. That will seem to be what “we ought really 
to be interested in” because “inorganic” or “dead” signs alone, or 
the mere addition of “inorganic” signs to “dead” signs that are 
already there, could never give signs “life” or meaning. Something 
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completely different, it seems, must be added. “And the conclusion 
which one draws from this is that what must be added to the dead 
signs in order to make a live proposition is something immaterial, 
with properties different from all mere signs” (BLBK, p. 4). “Mental” 
goings-on such as understanding, meaning, interpreting, and think- 
ing are the sorts of things that have to be added. And because they 
belong to the “live” or “organic” part of language, and cannot be 
understood as involving only material and so “dead” signs, it seems 
that they “take place in a queer kind of medium, the mind; and the 
mechanism of the mind, the nature of which, it seems, we don’t 
quite understand, can bring about effects which no material mech- 
anism could” (BLBK, p. 3). 

The effects are special in all the ways that thought and meaning 
are special or unique in the world. A thought, which is something 
mental, can “agree or disagree with reality” (BLBK, p. 4). Nothing 
merely material or “inorganic” can do that. You can think of some- 
one, or “mean” him when you say something, even if he is thou- 
sands of miles away, or dead, or doesn’t and never did exist. You can 
believe what is not so, and fear something that could not even 
possibly be so. “‘What a queer mechanism,’ one might say, ‘the 
mechanism of wishing must be if I can wish that which will never 
happen’” (BLBK, p. 4). 

To understand these familiar phenomena as special activities or 
operations performed by or occurring in “the mind” would be to 
draw what Wittgenstein calls the “queerest conclusions” from a 
false interpretation imposed on the expressions civilized persons 
use to talk about thought, meaning, understanding, and other 
“mental” goings-on. It is what leads us to think of something called 
“the mind” as the repository or locus of such activities, and so to 
think of it as an agent, or a thing, or at least as kind of place, and to 
think of it as hidden or “inner” in some way, despite our having no 
idea of its even approximate dimensions or location. 

We know where the brain is, and it is inner in the straightforward 
sense of being inside the skull. No doubt we could not think, mean, 
or understand anything if the brain were not there or did not func- 
tion more or less as it does. We have the language of chemical 
reactions, electrical impulses, protoplasm, and so on with which to 
describe the operations of brains, but for what is said to go on “in the 
mind,” or what “the mind” does, we need “mental” or “intentional” 
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or psychological ways of speaking. Events that go on literally inside 
skulls remain as devoid of meaning, or as “dead” in Wittgenstein’s 
sense, as most events that occur outside skulls. If thought, intention, 
or understanding are needed to give otherwise “dead” objects or 
events “life” or meaning of the relevant “mental” kind, then 
because they possess special features apparently not shared by any 
“inorganic” or “dead” material mechanism, those activities or oper- 
ations will have to be seen as taking place in a special, and so a 
mysterious or occult, medium. 


II 


The general strategy of Wittgenstein’s resistance to this apparently 
natural line of thought is to show that the puzzlement that we 
wrongly interpret to be about the nature of a medium is really a 
puzzlement “caused by the mystifying use of our language” (BLBK, 
p. 6). The mystification is due to our thinking of thought, meaning, 
and understanding as something that accompanies the handling of 
sounds, marks, or other objects. Wittgenstein tries to expose that 
disastrous assumption by showing that whatever might be thought 
to accompany the use of a sound or mark would be nothing better 
than another “dead” mark or object or event. He does this by first 
inviting us to replace whatever “mental” thing is thought to accom- 
pany the handling of physical signs with something which is itself 
overt and accessible. If the presence “in the mind” of an image of a 
red flower is what is thought to be essential to a person’s meaning or 
understanding the English words “a red flower,” think instead of the 
person holding a picture of a red flower in his hand. If an inner act of 
interpretation or understanding is thought to take place in his mind 
when he hears and understands the phrase, think instead of the 
“outer” act of his drawing his finger from left to right across a chart 
with the words “a red flower” on the left and a picture of a red flower 
(or even a real red flower) on the right. Wittgenstein says that “we 
could perfectly well, for our purposes,” replace every allegedly 
“inner” or “mental” object or process with some such “outer” object 
or act (BLBK, p. 4). “Our purposes” here refers to his aim of exposing 
the futility of appealing to a mysterious or occult “inner” medium. It 
is futile because an external chart or picture or other object would be 
in itself no help in giving meaning to a written sign. 
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why should the written sign plus the painted image be alive if the written 
sign alone was dead? — In fact, as soon as you think of replacing the mental 
image by, say, a painted one, and as soon as the image thereby loses its 
occult character, it ceases to seem to impart any life to the sentence at all. 
(It was in fact just the occult character of the mental process which you 
needed for your purposes). 

(BLBK, p. 5) 


“Your purposes” here are those of expressing the apparently natural 
puzzlement about thought, meaning, and understanding. 

Much more would need to be said to identify and to explain the 
force of each of the steps that are thought to lead to these deep and 
compelling misconceptions. My goal here is to understand Wittgen- 
stein’s opposition to them, and what he suggests should take their 
place. It is summed up in his now-famous remarks: 


But if we had to name anything which is the life of the sign, we should have 
to say it was its use. 
(BLBK, p. 4) 


The sign (the sentence) gets its significance from the system of signs, from 
the language to which it belongs. Roughly: understanding a sentence means 
understanding a language. 

(BLBK, p. 5) 


For a large class of cases — though not for all — in which we employ the word 
“meaning,” it can be explained thus: the meaning of a word is its use in 
the language. 

(PI, 43) 


It should be clear from the target against which these slogans are 
directed that the use of an expression, or the system of expressions 
within which it has a use, are not to be thought of as something 
merely accompanying the expression and thereby somehow 
endowing it with meaning or “life.” Nor should we think that 
Wittgenstein is here trying to identify something that can be called 
“the meaning” of a particular word. He is not pressing the question 
“What is the meaning of a word?” in the sense of “What is that thing 
that is a word’s meaning?” Rather he is here summing up a response 
to the concern with the general meaningfulness of words with which 
we began — with what distinguishes meaningful sounds or marks 
from those that are “dead” or mean nothing. The answer does not 
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appeal to anything going on in “the mind”; those sounds or marks 
are meaningful which have a distinctive role or use in a system 
of signs like a human language. 

This is only a summary or capsule answer. There is no suggestion 
that the use of an expression is something that is easy to describe or 
explain. In fact, it can be felt that for certain philosophical purposes 
it cannot be fully or satisfactorily explained at all. I will come back 
to that idea. 

The slogan “the meaning is the use” has been understood and 
appropriated in a number of different ways, not all of them helpful in 
understanding Wittgenstein. An expression’s having a use has some- 
times been explained as there being conditions under which the 
expression can be correctly or justifiably or appropriately applied — 
“criteria of application.” Someone who knows the meaning of an 
expression would therefore know how and when to apply it to 
something, and when not. As an explanation of the notion this does 
not take us very far. For one thing, only certain words are properly 
said to be applied to something; for example, the word “peacock” 
when I say of something directly before me “That is a peacock.” 
Even in that remark the words “That” and “is” are not in the same 
way applied to anything, but they too contribute distinctively to 
what is said. And when I say “A peacock roaming my garden would 
certainly enliven the scene” not even the word “peacock” is applied 
to something in the same way as before; there is nothing of which it 
is then being asserted that it is a peacock. Nor are the other words in 
that remark applied to anything, but they too are meaningful, so 
they too must have uses in Wittgenstein’s sense. 

The “use” or “application” of whole sentences has similarly been 
thought of as the conditions under which they can be truly or 
justifiably or appropriately asserted or used assertively. This view 
suffers from comparable difficulties and limitations. Many sentences 
we utter and understand are never used to make assertions. Of those 
that sometimes or often are so used, they also appear unasserted 
and still have a meaning and so a use. Uttering a sentence with 
meaning, or understanding a sentence, is something much richer 
than simply being able to assert or acknowledge the truth of what a 
sentence says. If the notion of “application” is widened to include 
not only assertion but all other fully sentential speech acts, and to 
include among words not only predicates but all other expressions 
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needed to form whole sentences, we are left only with the unhelpful 
observation that an expression’s having a use is a matter of there 
being conditions under which it can be correctly or justifiably or 
appropriately used in communication. 

It is closer to Wittgenstein’s conception of the use of an 
expression to think of it as the distinctive role of the expression in 
all those human activities in which it is or might be employed. This 
can be seen as a generalization of the idea, present in Frege and the 
Tractatus, that the meaning of an expression is displayed in the 
contribution it makes to the truth or falsity of all the sentences in 
which it can appear. The new direction of thought in which Witt- 
genstein was moving on his return to philosophy in 1929 goes 
beyond truth-conditions and purely linguistic items like sentences 
to encompass an utterance’s contribution to whatever human beings 
manage to do in uttering or responding to it. 

The meanings of the expressions “Slab,” “Pillar,” “Block,” and 
“Beam” of the “complete primitive language” described in PI, 2 can 
be seen in that way. Their whole use lies open to view; we can see 
exactly what role the utterance of each of them plays in the lives of 
those people. Even if we think of the expressions as sentences, there 
is no need to think of them as being used to make assertions, or even 
to predicate something of certain objects. They nonetheless have 
“life” or meaning in a way that no other sounds or marks do in that 
community. Of course, the difference that the utterance of a particu- 
lar sound or mark makes in everything people do cannot always be 
so easily described, or perhaps even described at all in reasonably 
complete terms, especially in the kinds of languages and lives that 
we are all familiar with. The point so far is only the very general fact 
of a difference between a sound or mark’s having a use or role in 
human activities and its having no such role. The sounds of the 
leaves in the wind and the snail’s marks in the sand are “dead” and 
without a use in that sense. 

It is in this light that we are to understand Wittgenstein’s obser- 
vation that a sentence or expression has “life” “as part of the system 
of language” (BLBK, p. 5), and that understanding a sentence means 
understanding a language. Understanding a language, in turn, 
“means to be master of a technique” (PI, 199). The “technique” 
involved is the technique of acting and responding linguistically in 
appropriate ways, of being a human language speaker, and so being 
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capable of the sorts of activities and reactions that language makes 
possible. The builder in the language-game in PI, 2 knows how to get 
the building-stones he needs; the assistant understands him and 
brings the right stones. In that case, being master of a language 
means being master of only one or two very simple “techniques” — 
perhaps too few for it to qualify as a language at all. Real life as we 
know it involves many more. The kinds of things that human beings 
can do in and with language are virtually limitless. 

Whatever the actions or activities or responses involving language 
might be, in order for someone to have mastery of certain techniques 
there must be such a thing as carrying out those techniques, or doing 
the things in question correctly. In order for the builder to have 
mastered the technique of ordering the kind of building-stone he 
needs, there must be a way of ordering a certain kind of building- 
stone. There must be something he has mastered. This is nothing 
more than the platitude that there must be some difference between 
performing an action of a certain kind and not performing it, between 
engaging ina certain activity and not engaging in it. If not, there would 
be nothing to master. Someone who calls out “Slab!” or “Pillar!” 
randomly from time to time has not mastered the “technique” that 
the experienced builder follows in the community Wittgenstein 
describes. A would-be assistant who simply jumps up and down in 
distinctive ways on hearing a builder’s utterances has not understood 
those utterances correctly. He has not mastered the technique of 
passing stones to the builder as he needs them and orders them. 

This shows that there must be such a thing as the correct way of 
using or responding to a sound or mark that has meaning or a use. 
Exhibiting mastery of a technique involves doing the thing correctly. 
This could be put by saying that one who utters or responds to an 
utterance correctly is following the rule for the use of that utterance. 
That is not to imply that the person consults some rule book or set of 
instructions. It means only that the person utters or responds to the 
expression in the right way. Wittgenstein does not object to talk of 
rule-following. It is his exploration of the only ways in which this 
undeniable condition of mastery can be satisfied that is meant to 
lead away from any appeal to a mysterious inner realm or medium as 
essential to understanding thought, meaning, and understanding. 

For someone’s performance to be the correct way to do something 
there must be some standard or pattern to which it conforms. For the 
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use of linguistic expressions, those standards can be provided ultim- 
ately only by the ways in which the expressions are in fact used. 
Nothing else could give a particular, distinctive significance to an 
expression; meaning is not something a sound or mark carries with it 
in itself, independently of how it is used. Of course, an expression 
can be endowed with meaning, or its meaning can be explained, by 
the use of other expressions, but those expressions in turn must have 
a use and be used correctly if the explanation is to succeed. That 
requires that there be some way in which those expressions are used, 
some regularities or general practices to which an individual 
speaker’s performance can conform or fail to conform: 


It is not possible that there should have been only one occasion on which 
someone obeyed a rule. It is not possible that there should have been only 
one occasion on which a report was made, an order given or understood; and 
so on. — To obey a rule, to make a report, to give an order, to play a game of 
chess, are customs (uses, institutions). 


(PI, 199) 


Someone who stands near a partly built building and shouts out 
“Slab!” is not thereby giving an order if there has been no practice 
of sounds’ having been uttered and responded to for certain purposes 
in certain regular ways in the past. Someone who carries a stone to a 
building site shortly after hearing such a shout has not thereby 
understood it to have a particular meaning if there is no general 
practice of responding to it or to other sounds in that way. The sound 
“Slab!” would simply have no “life” or use in those circumstances, 
or at any rate it would not have the use and so the meaning it has in 
the language-game in PI, 2. 

From Wittgenstein’s description of what he calls that “complete 
primitive language” we can see what those expressions mean in that 
community, what those who use them correctly mean by them, and 
what those who understand them understand them to mean. In 
thinking of that situation in the ways we do, we do not need to add 
to the description any supposition to the effect that some objects or 
acts appear in mysterious “inner” regions called the “minds” of 
those people. We know what they are doing, and we can see from 
the description of their practice alone how their use of those sounds 
contributes to it. They build, and the particular ways in which they 
build involve communication between a builder and his assistant. 
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In PI, 6 Wittgenstein explains how children of that community 
might be brought up to perform those actions, to use those words 
as they do so, and to react in the right ways to the words of others. 
Even if that training involves “ostensive teaching” of the expres- 
sions in the presence of the different kinds of stones, it would be no 
help to think that that “ostensive teaching” succeeds by producing a 
connection between the sound and some act or item “in the mind” 
of the pupil. The teaching is successful if the pupil learns to carry the 
right kinds of stones to a builder, or to order the stones he needs if 
he is a builder. That is the only “connection” the teaching has to 
establish, since whoever receives the teaching and uses and responds 
to those sounds in the right ways understands them and knows what 
they mean. Even if the “ostensive teaching” did always produce 
some object or act “in the mind,” no such thing would be sufficient 
for meaning or understanding, since the very same “ostensive teach- 
ing,” and so the production of the very same thing “in the mind,” 
could have brought about a quite different understanding of those 
sounds. For example, if pupils were trained not to carry a slab to the 
building but rather to break another kind of stone into pieces when 
they hear the sound “Slab!,” that sound would then have a different 
meaning in those circumstances — it would not be an order for a slab. 
But what happened in the “ostensive teaching,” and what object 
was produced “in the mind” as a result of that teaching, might have 
been just as they are in the case Wittgenstein describes. It is in 
people’s capacities or abilities to use and respond to sounds and 
marks in the right way that their meaning and understanding them 
resides. 

It is perhaps easy to feel that the “primitive” situation described 
in PI, 2 and 6 and even 8 is not rich or complex enough to be a case of 
a full-fledged human language. The range of behavior involving 
those sounds is so limited it might seem that automata could be 
trained to engage in it without thinking, meaning, or understanding 
anything. But even if that is so, the lessons illustrated schematically 
in that simple case might be carried over to more realistically com- 
plex linguistic behavior.* Anyone in our society who systematically 
responds to questions of the form “What is x plus y?” by giving the 
sum of x and y shows that he understands the word “plus” to mean 
plus. That is in fact how the word is used in English. Someone 
who knows what it means and understands it has mastered the 
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“technique” of using that word — the “technique” of asking for, 
giving, and in other ways talking about the sum or the addition 
function in English. 


III 


Saul Kripke, in a provocative and influential book,” has elaborated a 
“skeptical” view according to which there is no such fact as a 
person’s meaning plus by “plus,” or understanding that word as used 
on particular occasions to mean plus. On that view, given all the 
applications of the word that a person has made or responded to in 
the past, and everything there is or could be “in his mind,” it is still 
not determined what he means by the word “plus”; it is compatible 
with all those facts that he means and understands by it something 
different from plus. This view represents a challenge to the very idea 
of “the rule for the use of an expression.” It applies just as much to 
general practices or customs as it does to individual applications of a 
“rule.” Many different “rules” are all said to be compatible with 
everything that has actually happened in the community and every 
item that has ever been in anyone’s mind up to any given point, yet 
many of those “rules” differ from one another in what they imply 
would be the correct move the next time. That this rather than that 
is the correct move at a particular point is therefore held not to be 
fixed by any past or present fact. There is therefore no such fact as a 
person’s (or everyone’s) following this particular rule rather than 
some other; there is no such unique thing as the rule by which a 
person (or everyone) proceeds. This has the unsettling consequence 
that there is no such fact as an expression’s meaning one thing rather 
than another, or a person’s understanding it one way rather than 
another. “It seems that the entire idea of meaning vanishes into thin 
air” (K, p. 22). Kripke finds this “skeptical” view in Wittgenstein; or 
at least the problem to which it seems such a discouraging answer he 
finds to be “perhaps the central problem of Philosophical Investi- 
gations” (K, p. 7). 

One thing that casts doubt on the attribution of this “skeptical” 
view to Wittgenstein is that it involves something that Wittgenstein 
forcefully and repeatedly rejects. Kripke describes the problem as 
that of finding a fact that constitutes a person’s meaning or under- 
standing an expression in one particular way rather than another, 
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and he holds that any such fact must somehow “contain” within it 
some “directions” or “instructions” to the person to say or do things 
in a certain way in virtue of meaning or understanding the expres- 
sion in the way he does (K, p. 11). That is because, for Kripke, there 
must be something that “justifies” a person in doing what he does 
when, for example, he says “125” in answer to the question “What 
is 68 plus 57?”; he cannot just be proceeding “blindly.” The right 
answer to give is “125” if “plus” means plus, but the problem is 
to say what fact it is that shows him, or shows anyone, that that is 
what that expression means on this occasion, as opposed, say, to 
Kripke’s quus.? If there is such a thing as his meaning or understand- 
ing “plus” to mean plus on that occasion, or his following the rule 
according to which the correct answer to give to such questions is 
always the sum, what is it that determines that that is the meaning 
he understands it to have, or that that is the rule he is following? The 
“skeptical” answer is: nothing does or could determine that. So there 
is no such thing as meaning or understanding an expression in one 
particular way rather than another. 

Wittgenstein would certainly endorse the idea that there could be 
no item in the person’s “mind,” or anywhere else for that matter, 
that instructs the person, or tells him what to do, in the sense that its 
presence there guarantees that the person understands the expres- 
sion “plus” to mean plus. That is just the point brought out by the 
“ostensive teaching” of builders and their assistants in PI, 6. With a 
different training in using and responding to the expression, the very 
same “ostensions” and the very same item produced by them in the 
speaker’s “mind” would bring about a quite different understanding 
of the expression. What an expression means is to be found in its use, 
not in any fact or item which is supposed to give it or specify its 
meaning. Disconnected from any particular ways in which it would 
be correct to use or to respond to it, any such fact or object on its own 
would be at best only one more “dead” sign. That is the key to 
recognizing the futility of appealing to an object or item in the mind 
or anywhere else. The “skeptical” view concludes from the failure of 
any such appeal that there is no such thing as an expression’s 
meaning or being understood to mean one thing rather than another. 
Wittgenstein on the contrary brings out how and why it cannot be a 
condition of an expression’s meaning what it does, or of its being 
correctly understood in one way rather than another, that there be 
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some object or item or fact that instructs its users or determines 
what they are to do and so in that way justifies their responses. Nor 
is that a condition of there being such a thing as the rule by which 
they proceed, or a “technique” or practice of which they are masters. 

We make sense of what happens in the community described in 
the language-game in PI, 2 by understanding them to be following 
the rule, or engaging in the practice: when a builder calls out “Slab!” 
he is ordering a certain kind of building-stone - let us call it in 
English a slab - and assistants who understand that expression 
correctly carry a slab to the builder when they hear that sound. 
A builder who orders a slab in that way on a particular occasion, 
and an assistant who carries him a slab when he hears that order, 
conform to the general rule or practice for that expression. They are 
using and responding to “Slab!” correctly. That there is that practice 
in that community is what the fact that “Slab!” means what it does 
there amounts to. Similarly, that English speakers follow the rule 
that when asked “What is x plus y?” it is correct to give the sum, is 
part of what the fact that “plus” means plus amounts to. Someone 
who speaks English and conforms to that general practice on a 
particular occasion understands that word to mean plus. 

The “skeptical” view holds that there are no facts of meaning or 
understanding an expression in a particular way — that there is no 
difference in what happens or what is so in the world between a 
person’s or a community’s meaning one thing by a certain expres- 
sion and their meaning something different by it. Nothing in any- 
one’s “mental history” or “mental history of past behavior” 
establishes that by “plus” someone means plus rather than quus, 
for example (K, p. 21). On the “skeptical” view there is no fact 
anywhere which is the fact that “Slab!” is an order for a slab in 
the language-game in PI, 2, or that “plus” means plus in an English- 
speaking community. “There can be no such thing as meaning 
anything by any word” (K, p. 55). 

Now it must be admitted that there are a great many facts about 
the past behavior of a community or an individual in connection 
with a particular expression which do not together imply — and so 
cannot be taken to be equivalent to — the fact that that expression 
means what it does or that the community or the individual under- 
stands it in one particular way rather than another. The introduction 
of concepts like Kripke’s quus helps to bring that out. There are 
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many facts of what has actually gone on in the community described 
in the language-game in PI, 2 that are perfectly compatible with 
assistants’ now doing something different on hearing “Slab!” and 
builders’ accepting what they do with approval or without objection. 
Perhaps from now on when they hear “Slab!” they will break into 
pieces whatever stone lies next to a slab in the stone pile, or they will 
carry to a builder what we call a block, not a slab, and builders will 
make appropriate use of what is brought. This could be so if the 
community simply started using “Slab!” in a different way, and so 
changed its meaning. But, more importantly, it could be so even if 
“Slab!” continues to mean the same as it has meant before. If the 
rule those speakers have been following is something like: when a 
builder calls out “Slab!” he is ordering a slab if it is before time t but 
otherwise he is ordering a block, then our original understanding of 
them would be wrong. It would be wrong even though every correct 
response in the past has involved carrying a slab to a builder. On the 
alternative rule or practice, it would not be correct, after the time in 
question, for an assistant to carry a slab to a builder on hearing 
“Slab!” 

The same is true of the English word “plus.” Even if every par- 
ticular answer every English speaker has ever given to questions of 
the form “What is x plus y?” has been the sum of x and y, it does not 
follow that those who understand the expression correctly will give 
the sum tomorrow, even if “plus” continues to mean the same as it 
has meant in the past. Nor does it follow that the sum will be the 
right answer to give. If “plus” meant quus, and tomorrow we were 
asked a question of the form “What is x plus y?” about numbers 
beyond those which have actually been computed so far, it would 
not be correct to give the sum as the answer even though every right 
answer to such questions in the past has been the sum. In that sense 
it is possible for something other than the sum to be the right 
answer, given all those facts of past behavior. 

To say that it is possible for a slab to have been delivered, or for 
the sum to have been given, every time in the past, and yet it not be 
correct tomorrow to deliver a slab, or to give the sum, even though 
the meanings of “Slab!” and “plus” have not changed, is to say that 
it is possible for those facts of past behavior to have been as they are 
and for those speakers not to be following the rule that “Slab!” is an 
order for a slab, or that “plus” means plus. What is not possible is for 
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those to be the rules they are following and it not be correct to 
deliver a slab, or to give the sum. Whether a community or an 
individual is following a particular set of rules or not is a contingent 
matter of fact. It is possible for us to be wrong about what rules they 
are following. But in identifying the rules or practices they are 
following we thereby specify, if only implicitly, what a correct 
response or a proper understanding of the expressions in question 
would be. 

The fact that there are many descriptions of what has been so or 
has gone on in the past which do not together imply, and hence are 
not equivalent to, intentional or semantical statements like “‘Slab!’ 
is an order fora slab” or “‘Plus’ means plus” does not show that there 
is something more to an expression’s meaning what it does, or a 
response to an expression’s being correct, than the expression’s being 
used in a certain way in the community. It is a matter of how that 
“ase” or rule or practice is to be described. What an expression or a 
speaker means, or what rule for an expression an individual or a 
group of speakers is following, or what is a correct application of 
or response to an expression, are not equivalent or reducible to facts 
which are not themselves specified in similarly intentional or 
semantical or normative terms. The “use” of an expression as it is 
relevant to meaning is the distinctive role the expression plays in the 
activities in which human beings utter it and respond to it as they 
do. Those actions and responses can help identify that meaning only 
if they are seen and understood as intentional; to ascribe them 
to those agents is to ascribe attitudes with intentional contents. 
A description in non-intentional terms of what happens whenever 
certain sounds are uttered or certain marks are made would not say 
what human beings are doing with those sounds or marks. It would 
leave the sounds and marks “dead” or without “life” or meaning. 
Facts of what human agents are intentionally doing are not equiva- 
lent or reducible to facts merely of physical or physiological happen- 
ings specified in non-intentional terms. 

This intentional character of thought and action and language is 
indispensable to our understanding of them in the ways we do. An 
order, for example, is something with particular content; fulfilling 
the order requires that what was ordered be done. That is what gives 
the order its particular identity. An order for a slab is fulfilled by 
bringing a slab. That gives the standard of correctness of response for 
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those who understand the utterance. We certify the correctness of 
that response in saying that those who make the utterance are 
ordering a slab: 


“An order orders its own execution.” So it knows its execution, then, even 
before it is there? — But that was a grammatical proposition and it means: If 
an order runs “Do such-and-such” then executing the order is called “doing 
such-and-such.” 

(PI, 458) 


An order to do such-and-such orders no more than what is specified 
in its content. Even if every slab ever brought in response to orders in 
the language-game in PI, 2 has in fact been grey and has weighed less 
than ten pounds, it does not follow that what was ordered on all 
those occasions were grey slabs weighing less than ten pounds, or 
that it would not be in accord with such an order to deliver a black 
slab that weighs more. Similarly, it is not simply the fact that every 
correct answer to “What is x plus y?” in the past has been the sum 
that determines the correctness of giving the sum in answer to such 
a question this time. Every correct answer might in fact have been 
the sum even though the sum was not what the question asked for. 
As things are, it is correct to give the sum because “plus” means 
plus; asking in English “What is x plus y?” is asking for the sum of 
xand y. 

The “skeptical” view represents the challenge: if those alleged 
facts of meaning, correctness, or accord with a rule cannot be identi- 
fied with or shown to be equivalent to anything that actually 
happens or is so in the world, what could they possibly amount to? 
But to put the objection in that way is to expose the assumption or 
prejudice that lies behind it. It assumes that it never happens or is 
never so in the world that, for instance, a builder orders a slab and an 
assistant obeys the order, or that someone asks for the sum of two 
numbers and someone else gives the right answer. What can be said 
in support of that assumption? 

The possibility of “quus’”-like interpretations of sounds or marks 
or other items does succeed in refuting any view of meaning or 
understanding which requires that there be some item in a speaker’s 
or hearer’s “mind” which tells him what to do in using or responding 
to an expression. No such item could determine the speaker’s or 
hearer’s response, or its correctness. If the item that was present 
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when a speaker hears “What is x plus y?” meant plus it would “tell” 
him to give the sum, but if that same item was present and meant 
quus it could “tell” him to give the answer “5.” Introduction of 
further items to try to settle the matter would lead to a regress. 

But if the requirement of “instruction” or “guidance” has been 
dropped from an account of meaning or understanding, as for Witt- 
genstein it must be, what support remains for the “skeptical” view? 
The possibility that “plus” might mean quus shows only that facts 
of meaning or understanding or correctness of response do not follow 
from and so are not reducible to any non-intentionally described 
goings-on, no matter how complex or long-standing. All the non- 
semantical or non-intentional facts of what has happened or what 
has been so in the world up to any given point are compatible with 
different and conflicting intentional or semantical or normative 
statements. Given all those past facts, an utterance of “Slab!” in 
the language-game in PI, 2 could be an order for a slab or it could be 
an order for a slab if it is before time t and otherwise for a block; 
uttering “What is x plus y?” could be asking what is x plus y or it 
could be asking what is x quus y. But that does not directly imply 
that there simply are no such semantical or intentional facts of 
meaning or understanding or of responses being correct. Nor does 
it show that “Slab!’”’s being an order for a slab is not something that 
ever happens or is so in the world, or that nothing that could be so in 
the world is incompatible with its being an order for a slab if it is 
before time t and otherwise for a block. We take it to be true of the 
community described in the language-game in PI, 2 that “Slab!” is an 
order for a slab. If that is so, then what is so in that community is 
incompatible with “Slab!”’s being an order for a slab if it is before 
time t and otherwise for a block. If it is true that “plus” means plus, 
that rules out its meaning quus. Those incompatibilities are essen- 
tial to the very point of an appeal to “quus”-like terms; at most one 
of the conflicting intentional or semantical statements can be true. 
But that does not imply that none of them is true. So it gives no 
support to the “skeptical” view that there are no facts at all of what 
speakers or expressions mean, or of how or whether they are cor- 
rectly understood.* 

That conclusion could perhaps be reached on the further assump- 
tion that non-intentionally specified facts are somehow the only 
facts there are, or that they are privileged in some way. But to make 
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that assumption with no further support would seem to be nothing 
but prejudice. If statements of one kind are not equivalent or 
reducible to statements of another kind, it does not in general follow 
that the irreducible statements say nothing and are neither true nor 
false. Mathematical truths, for example, are not reducible to non- 
mathematical truths, but that is no reason to conclude that there 
are no mathematical truths. It shows only that they are different 
from non-mathematical truths in ways that presumably can be 
described and understood. Similarly, statements about what expres- 
sions mean, or how they are understood, or about the correctness of 
certain responses to them, are not equivalent or reducible to non- 
semantical or non-intentional descriptions of what goes on when 
certain sounds or marks are made. It shows only that they differ from 
non-semantical or non-normative statements in ways that presum- 
ably can be described and understood. 

Intentional or semantical remarks like “‘Slab!’ is an order for a 
slab” or “‘Plus’ means plus” are things we say and mean and under- 
stand every day. To explain what they mean and how they differ from 
other statements would be to understand and describe their use; that 
is what determines that they have the meanings they do. Saying 
“'Slab!’ is an order for a slab” serves to identify what “Slab!” means 
in the community in the language-game in PI, 2, and so to distinguish 
its use or meaning from that of “Pillar!,” “Block!,” and “Beam!,” 
which each have different uses in that language. “’Plus’ means plus” 
says what a certain English expression means, and so distinguishes 
its use or meaning from that of other expressions like “minus” or 
“times.” We make similarly intentional remarks about what an 
individual speaker means or understands on a particular occasion. 
A builder who calls out “Slab!” means it as an order for a slab, an 
assistant who hears him and delivers a slab understands that order 
correctly. A pupil who answers “125” when asked “What is 68 plus 
57?” has correctly understood “plus” to mean plus (and has also got 
the sum right). It seems that we would be unable to make the right 
kind of sense of the familiar phenomena of speaking and meaning and 
understanding without thinking of them in these ways. We would be 
restricted to describing a series of sounds and marks and movements 
without seeing them as having any particular “life” or meaning. 

The “skeptical” view must somehow account for these familiar 
remarks about the meanings of expressions or speakers’ understanding 
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of them while nonetheless holding that they do not say what they 
seem to say and are neither true nor false. Kripke suggests that on 
Wittgenstein’s conception of “use” there is a way of doing that. It is a 
matter of describing the conditions under which such things are 
“legitimately assertable,” and showing that “the game of asserting 
them under such conditions has a role in our lives” (K, p. 78). Our 
social interaction with others depends on our trusting and relying 
on them in many ways, so it is not surprising that “the ‘game’ of 
attributing to others the mastery of certain concepts or rules” is 
important to social life (K, p. 93). This is especially clear in child- 
rearing, education, and training, for example. Someone who has 
performed successfully in a sufficient number and variety of tests 
is deemed to have mastered the concept of addition and is accord- 
ingly “admitted into the community as an adder; an individual who 
passes such tests in enough other cases is admitted as a normal 
speaker of the language and member of the community” (K, p. 92). 
Those who are incorrigibly deviant in certain respects are to that 
extent excluded. In extreme cases they cannot participate in the 
community or in communication at all. The “game” of ascribing 
concepts and understanding to speakers is to be understood as 
a complex activity of social “admittance” and “exclusion.” 

It is certainly in accord with Wittgenstein’s conception of mean- 
ing as use to include in the description of the use of expressions an 
account of what human beings are doing in using them as they do 
and what point or role those activities have in the lives of those 
people. But what has been said so far along the lines Kripke suggests 
falls short of a full and adequate description of the familiar use of 
those expressions. For one thing, it does not explain what is being 
done or said in remarks about a general practice in a community and 
not about an individual speaker’s performance. To say “‘Slab!’ is an 
order for a slab in the language-game in PI, 2” is not to “admit” some 
speakers into one’s linguistic community, or to encourage or 
approve of anyone’s behavior in any way. To say “‘Plus’ means plus” 
is not to “admit” anyone into the English-speaking community 
either. Such remarks appear to be descriptions of what goes on in a 
certain community; what those who use and understand the expres- 
sions correctly are doing and saying. 

Even though to say of a particular person “He understands ‘plus’ 
to mean plus” can be a way of “admitting” that person into the 
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community, that is not enough to identify what the speaker is 
thereby saying about the person, or in what way or in what respect 
he is “admitting” him into the community. We might say of a person 
who has passed certain other tests “He understands ‘minus’ to mean 
minus,” and thereby “admit” him into the community in a certain 
respect. But “He understands ‘plus’ to mean plus” does not mean the 
same as “He understands ‘minus’ to mean minus.” Those two 
remarks do not have the same use. In uttering one of them a speaker 
is not doing in every respect the very same thing as he is doing in 
uttering the other. What is missing so far from the description of their 
uses is any indication of the difference between the two remarks. 

Conformity to the general practice in the community is what 
determines the correctness of a person’s employment of or response 
to expressions. But to say of someone who is deemed to have shown 
himself master of the concept of addition “He understands ‘plus’ to 
mean plus” is not simply to say of him that his employment of 
“plus” conforms to that of the community. It might also be said of 
him “He understands ‘minus’ to mean minus” on the grounds that 
his employment of that expression conforms to that of the commu- 
nity as well. To say that he uses and responds to an expression as 
others do is not in itself to say what particular meaning he or they 
understand that expression to have. Nor do I specify that meaning if 
I say of him only that he uses the expression in the same way as I do. 
A remark like “He understands ‘plus’ to mean plus” does specify 
that meaning. Saying only that he uses and responds to “plus” as I or 
as others do in the community does not. To say that we “admit” him 
because he conforms to community practices in his use of both 
“plus” and “minus” therefore does not explain how his use of one 
of those expressions differs from his use of the other. It does not say 
what my or the community practices in question actually are. We 
can of course go on to say that in that community, or as I use them, 
“plus” means plus and “minus” means minus. That then does serve 
to specify how he uses and understands them, if he conforms to 
those practices. But that is a statement about the meaning of certain 
expressions, or how they are understood. It says more than simply 
that there is a consensus in the community, or with me, in the use of 
those expressions. 

In trying to describe the “game” or practice of “admitting” certain 
people into the community — which on the “skeptical” view is all 
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that anyone is doing in saying things like “He understands ‘plus’ to 
mean plus” — Kripke says the person “is admitted into the commu- 
nity as an adder,” as someone who “has grasped the concept of 
addition” (K, p. 92), or as giving the right answers to “addition 
problems” (K, p. 96). That does serve to specify a particular respect 
in which the pupil is “admitted” into the community. But it does so 
only by attributing to those who thereby “admit” the pupil a recog- 
nition or acknowledgment that, not only does the pupil’s use con- 
form to that of the community, but also in the community “plus” 
means plus. The “skeptical” view cannot allow for any such specific 
recognition or acknowledgment, since it would be recognition of 
something which on that view has no truth-conditions, and so is 
neither true nor false. The “skeptical” view denies that there are any 
such facts. But without some such particular specification of a 
pupil’s understanding there can be no adequate explanation of the 
differences in use and so in meaning between remarks like “He 
understands ‘plus’ to mean plus” and “He understands ‘minus’ to 
mean minus.” The “skeptical” view gives no satisfactory account of 
such remarks. 

Wittgenstein’s reminders of the way in which the meanings of 
expressions are determined by their use in the community, and the 
correctness of an individual’s understanding is determined by his 
conformity to that practice, stand opposed to any appeal to an 
“inner” or “mental” object or item as essential to understanding 
the facts of meaning, understanding, and thinking. Even if there is 
no good reason to accept the “skeptical” view that there are no such 
facts to be understood or accounted for, consideration of the chal- 
lenge represented by that paradoxical view nonetheless brings out a 
very important point. It is that how someone means or understands 
certain expressions, or what those expressions mean in the sense of 
what are the rules or practices for their correct employment in a 
community, are facts which in general cannot be adequately speci- 
fied except by using the very concepts that the speakers in question 
are thereby said to be masters of. Because we know what an order is, 
and can pick out a certain type of stone we call a slab, we can say 
that builders in the language-game in PI, 2 who utter “Slab!” are 
ordering a slab. Equipped as we are with the concept of addition, we 
can say what a pupil who responds to certain utterances in distinct- 
ive ways has mastered; he has got the concept of addition, he 
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understands and gives the right answers to addition problems, he 
understands “plus” to mean plus. If we were restricted to saying 
without interpretation only what utterances a speaker responds to, 
what distinctive movements of his body are caused by those utter- 
ances, and what utterances he himself is thereby disposed to make 
in different circumstances, we could not make the right kind of 
sense of what he is doing in responding and uttering as he does. 
No description which falls short of identifying what speakers mean 
and understand by the expressions they utter and hear, and what 
they are doing and saying and understanding when they utter and 
respond in those ways, will succeed in fully specifying the meanings 
of those expressions or the thought those speakers have in using 
them as they do. We have access to facts of meaning and under- 
standing that the “skeptical” view denies only because we already 
possess concepts and thoughts that are embodied or expressed in 
those very facts. 

This is important, if correct, because it suggests that the paradox- 
ical “skeptical” view derives much of its appeal from a recognizable 
sense of philosophical dissatisfaction or disappointment it is possible 
to feel in the face of a more robust, non-“skeptical” view of meaning 
and thought. Wittgenstein’s writings reveal an intimate familiarity 
with that dissatisfaction. 


IV 


When we see the richness, complexity, and intricate interrelations 
among the rules, techniques, and practices that determine the mean- 
ings of even some of the apparently simplest things we say and 
understand, there seems little or no hope of our gaining a single 
commanding view and describing those rules or practices perspicu- 
ously once and for all. There is no difficulty for us in using the 
expressions and following the rules as we do. The difficulty is in 
stating clearly and fully what those uses or practices are. That is one 
of the apparent dissatisfactions of the appeal to nothing more than 
“use” as an explanation of meaning. It is not just a matter of com- 
plexity. It is that in giving descriptions of the practices that we and 
others engage in we must employ and rely on the very concepts and 
practices and capacities that we are trying to describe and under- 
stand. One reason it is difficult to describe them correctly is that we 
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see right through them, as it were; they are too close to us to be seen 
for what they are. This inability to command a clear view of our 
concepts, and the apparently natural tendency in philosophical 
reflection to wrongly assimilate the use of one kind of expression 
to that of another, is for Wittgenstein a continuous source of philo- 
sophical problems. 

The conclusion can be philosophically dissatisfying or disappoint- 
ing in another, and deeper, way. If facts of what expressions mean, 
of the correctness of certain ways of understanding them, or of the 
rules by which speakers and hearers proceed, can in general be 
expressed only in semantical or intentional statements which make 
use of the very concepts that they attribute to those they describe, 
then they would seem not to be the kinds of facts that could ever 
explain how language or meaning in general is possible, or what facts 
or rules human beings rely on, as it were, to get into language in the 
first place, from outside it. That can seem to leave the phenomena 
of meaning, understanding, and thinking as philosophically mysteri- 
ous as they would be on the hypothesis of an occult mental medium. 
No explanation of thought or meaning in non-semantical or non- 
intentional terms would be available. That can be felt as deeply 
dissatisfying. 

Much of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy deals in one way or 
another with the aspiration or demand for a different and potentially 
more illuminating kind of explanation of meaning. There is rich 
material for philosophical “treatment.” His investigations bring out 
in as many ways as possible how nothing does or could “instruct” or 
“guide” us in speaking or in understanding the speech of others. 
Nothing could “tell” us how to speak, or how to understand what 
others are saying. Meaning or rules can be told or explained only to 
those who know how to speak and understand what is said. We get 
into language at all, not by following instructions or explanations of 
how to do it, but only because we share enough natural responses, 
interests, and inclinations with those who already speak. Nothing 
“deeper” or intellectually more satisfying is available, or would 
help. We recognize what builders in the language-game in PI, 2 are 
doing, and understand them to be ordering a slab. We understand 
what those who respond to addition problems in certain ways are 
doing, and see that they understand “plus” to mean plus. “The 
common behavior of mankind is the system of reference” by means 
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of which we understand each other (PI, 206). Mankind is a talking 
species. Such essentially linguistic practices as “commanding, 
questioning, recounting, chatting, are as much part of our natural 
history as walking, eating, drinking, playing” (PI, 25). 


NOTES 


1. “Our clear and simple language-games are not preparatory studies for a 
future regularization of language — as it were first approximations, ignor- 
ing friction and air-resistance. The language-games are rather set up as 
objects of comparison which are meant to throw light on the facts of our 
language by way not only of similarities, but also of dissimilarities” 
(PI, 130). 

2. Saul A. Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982). Hereafter, references will 
be made in the text by “K” and page number. 

3. “x quus y” denotes the sum of x and y if x and y are both less than the 
highest numbers for which the function has actually been computed; if 
not, it denotes 5. It is imagined for purposes of the example that for “68 
plus 57” on this occasion only the second condition is fulfilled. 

4. The blanket introduction of “quus’-like terms without further restric- 
tion would have devastating effects on our efforts to understand or learn 
anything, not just about meaning and understanding. If the possibility 
that someone means quus rather than plus by “plus” shows that there is 
no such fact as his meaning anything at all by it, then there would also 
be no such fact as our having confirmed an empirical generalization or 
having any more reason to believe one thing rather than its opposite, as 
Nelson Goodman showed (Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, Indianapolis, IN: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1955; 2nd ed., 1965). By parallel reasoning it could be 
shown that there is no such fact as a person’s performing an action of 
some determinate kind (e.g., walking, rather than walking-if-observed- 
before-time-t-and-otherwise-flying), and even no determinate facts at all 
(e.g., there is a tree in the meadow, rather than there is a tree-if- 
observed-before-time-t-and-otherwise-a-hippopotamus in the meadow}. 
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10 Body and Soul 


I 


The following quotation from one of Wittgenstein’s later manu- 
scripts on topics in the philosophy of psychology may serve as a 
useful motto for the following considerations: “Am I saying some- 
thing like, ‘and the soul itself is merely something about the body’? 
No. (I am not that hard up for categories.).”" This quotation may 
prove useful in emphasizing one particular philosophical textbook 
issue which Wittgenstein seems to deal with in his later writings, 
viz. the much-discussed “mind-body problem”, often connected 
with questions concerning dualism and Cartesianism.” There are 
several passages in the Investigations where problems belonging to 
this complex seem to be raised. In particular, there is one of the 
better-known “chapters” of the book that begins with a reference to 
the “feeling of an unbridgeable gulf between consciousness and brain 
process” (§412). And the theme thus introduced appears to deter- 
mine the tenor of the following remarks. 

Among these remarks, §419 can be said to play a special role in so 
far as it does not occur in the typescript of the final version of 
the Investigations:* its addition is requested by a marginal note in 
Wittgenstein’s own hand. This is important for the reason that it is 
incontrovertible evidence for the author’s wish to add these lines at 
exactly this point of the text. This must be taken into account by 
everyone who wishes to get a clue to what this chapter (§§412-427], 
or this part (§§412-421) of the chapter, is all about. For §419 can 
claim to be among those remarks which are particularly difficult to 
make sense of. To be sure, some short remarks of a certain type (e.g. 
§387] can be classified as “gnomic sayings” and by this means got 
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out of the way, as it were. But in view of the genesis of the text, this 
way of proceeding could not be justified in our case, for why should 
Wittgenstein have separated two closely connected remarks (§418 
and §420) by inserting three lines of unrelated text?+ 

The standard commentaries? find it difficult to cope with this 
remark, and other accounts I consulted offered no satisfactory inter- 
pretation of these lines, either. Now I propose to confront the diffi- 
culty directly and concentrate on the question how to read §419. 
Ishall substantiate this reading by adducing evidence not to be found 
in this text and then proceed to show how to make our remark thus 
interpreted fruitful for an understanding of the whole. 

§4r19 runs as follows: “In what circumstances shall I say that a 
tribe has a chief? And the chief must surely have consciousness. 
Surely he mustn’t be without consciousness!”’° On the one hand, we 
know that these words were not written down in the same context 
of Wittgenstein’s reflections as the remarks preceding or coming 
after it. From this point of view, it would not be necessary to assume 
a connection of topic. On the other, there can be no doubt that these 
words were deliberately inserted at this point by Wittgenstein. So 
we have good reason to presume that it should be possible to infer 
a connection from the text as it stands. To make progress on this 
path of immanent reading, we should first look at §418 — a remark 
that begins with the question whether it is a fact of experience that 
I (first person) have consciousness. Here one might be tempted to 
link this question with the end of §417, for in these immediately 
preceding lines a sort of experience is mentioned which might cause 
a person to state that he has regained consciousness. That is, the 
two critical words “consciousness” and “experience” occur here 
as well. 

But at this point we shall have to be very careful. The initial 
question in §418 does not refer to an experience of regaining 
consciousness. The question is not whether I am conscious again; 
the question is whether it is a fact of experience that I have 
consciousness. In other words, the earlier question is about whether 
or not I am (still) unconscious, while the second question is asked to 
learn about two things: [1] is it an empirical (as opposed, say, to a 
logical) fact that [2] I (as opposed to a different sort of creature) have 
consciousness? At various points Wittgenstein emphasizes, though 
indirectly, that question [2] must not be confused with the question 
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about being conscious or unconscious. In §418 this is done in the 
following way: if a creature does not have consciousness, it is indeed 
“unconscious” in so far as it lacks consciousness, but it is not 
“unconscious” in the “ordinary” sense of the word. (The “ordinary” 
sense would be the sense in which one says, for example, that after a 
certain operation one remained unconscious for quite a while.) 

It appears that here we are dealing with two different topics. On 
the one hand, there is the question whether we are concerned with 
an empirical fact or a different kind of fact; on the other, there is the 
question whether I have consciousness or, rather, whether human 
beings in general have consciousness. The first topic is connected 
with the general remark §415 and its continuation in §416. But what 
is the point of introducing the second topic? It looks as if we were 
confronted with a choice and had to find out whether or not human 
beings have consciousness, or perhaps whether it is always the case 
that they have consciousness. (Does a person under an anaesthetic — 
that is, does an unconscious person — have consciousness?) — It is 
surely becoming clear that there is something odd about the whole 
way of putting the matter. The question whether a creature of kind 
X has consciousness seems to amount to a question that is at least 
partly a verbal one. For we need to consider which occasions there 
can be where a question of type [2] may arise at all. And once we 
think about it, it turns out that there are hardly any such occasions. 
Of course, human beings (as a species) do have consciousness. But we 
shall never mention this fact unless we are talking to a child who is 
being taught the rudiments of our language or to a foreign speaker, for 
instance, whose mistakes we try to correct (“Don’t say that human 
beings ‘feel’ nothing — after all, they do have consciousness!,” etc.). 
These are occasions of the same type as those where, as Wittgenstein 
says, it may be mentioned that human beings as opposed to trees or 
stones do have consciousness. Speaking with due caution, one might 
say that we are dealing with “grammatical” uses of the expression 
“to have consciousness.”’” 

An intermediate position is presumably occupied by those cases 
(not mentioned by Wittgenstein) where our questions are obviously 
about linguistic (or “conceptual”) matters but at the same time about 
real choices and their consequences. Thus one might in all kinds 
of context argue about the question whether chimpanzees, horses 
or flies have consciousness. And if we encounter extra-terrestrial 
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intelligent beings, we may find ourselves in particularly interesting 
situations in which sentences may be spoken and justified for whose 
utterance there would not be any motive under ordinary circum- 
stances,® that is, sentences like “I have consciousness” or “Human 
beings have consciousness, stones don’t.” What is at stake in such 
arguments are the criteria which we regard as crucial for the ascrip- 
tion of the predicate “has consciousness.” And even though it is not 
to be expected that arguing parties of this kind will come to an 
agreement, some of them will claim that it is a matter of course — 
a conceptual truth — that creatures belonging to species Y have 
consciousness, and hence must not be killed, for instance. So, here 
too the considerations that come into play are of a “logical,” “con- 
ceptual,” or “grammatical” nature. 


II 


By now it may have become clear that the two strands that we 
distinguished in the train of thought examined tend to lose their 
distinctness and come together again. What first looked like a matter 
of empirical choice has soon turned out to be a question about the 
correct use of our language. The real problem is that we do not know 
to what extent the “correct” use of language depends on extra- 
linguistic facts and to what extent it depends on “intra-grammat- 
ical” factors. Does it make any clear, communicable kind of sense if 
one wishes to separate extra-grammatical from intra-grammatical 
elements? In this way we have arrived at questions that (as was 
pointed out) came to the fore in §§415 and 416 but did not seem to 
be as urgent as they seem now that, in view of the enigmatic §4109, 
we feel forced to have a closer look at the considerations we have 
developed so far. 

Can these considerations help us to grasp the point of §419? As we 
have seen, Wittgenstein’s remarks are, among other things, aimed at 
emphasizing the linguistic or conceptual elements of our utterances. 
At the same time, they raise questions about the relative strength 
of conceptual (grammatical) and factual (empirical) components -— 
questions that so far have not been discussed nor decided. One 
perspective from which Wittgenstein likes to ask questions of this 
kind is the point of view of a (fictional) anthropologist or ethnologist 
or ethologist.? This, we shall have to suppose, is the same point of 
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view which is assumed in raising the question of §419 concerning 
the circumstances under which a tribe is admitted to have a chief. 
And of course a professional anthropologist, or someone who 
imagines being such an anthropologist, will be able to mention 
certain criteria that one would draw on to answer questions about 
the existence and the identity of the chief: Who takes the lead in 
our tribe’s processions? Who is the first and who is the last person 
to speak? Who is dressed in a particularly flamboyant fashion? And 
so on.*° 

In ordinary circumstances, no one would hit on the idea that 
the having of consciousness is one of the criteria of chiefhood. 
Why? Maybe one is inclined to answer, “Because possession of 
consciousness is not a feature through which a candidate can dis- 
tinguish himself from other candidates.” As the last sentence of 
§419 states absolutely correctly: the chief must not fail to have 
consciousness — but that is true of everyone who could figure as 
a candidate at all.** One might just as well insist that he cannot 
be chief unless he has a head on his shoulders. Replies of this 
kind, however, tend to make us suspicious.** But one might all 
the same think that Wittgenstein wants to underline that “having 
consciousness” is part of the concept of a human being, and hence 
of the grammar of “human being” and therefore strictly speaking 
uninformative. This, one might think, is the answer to the question 
raised in §418, for grammatical data are not empirical states of 
affairs; they are not “facts of experience.” 

This is a smooth chain of reasoning, but it does not seem really 
convincing. One reason why it does not seem convincing is that it is 
a little too smooth. Moreover, it does not become clear how this 
kind of reply could grow out of earlier remarks, how it could take up 
the problems raised there and as it were set its seal on them. This is 
something that a more satisfactory reply should at least attempt 
to do. Moreover, this reply fails to indicate how we might deepen 
our understanding of the concept of consciousness and clarify our 
notion of the relation between body and consciousness. For this too 
is a problem to whose solution our understanding of §419 should 
contribute. 

A first step on this path might consist in paying attention to 
symmetries and asymmetries in the wording of §419: each of the 
first two sentences contains a word which is italicized — “chief” in 
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the first sentence, “consciousness” in the second. The criteria of 
application relevant to “chief” have already been alluded to; we shall 
come back to them presently. But what about the criteria of applica- 
tion for “consciousness”? Once you start to think about this ques- 
tion, you begin to see that the grip we have on these two notions is 
completely different. On the one hand, we do not expect to be able to 
decide in each and every conceivable case by means of our criteria 
for “chief” whether a completely alien tribe does or does not have a 
chief and who he might be. On the other, strange occurrences and 
exceptions will not give us the feeling that our use of the word might 
be inadequate and in need of improvement. 

The case of the concept “consciousness” is different. To be sure, 
one might say that we know criteria by means of which it can be 
decided whether X is a creature with consciousness. Of these cri- 
teria, however, it would be more correct to say that they are criteria, 
not so much for deciding whether X has consciousness, but for 
deciding what kind of animal X is: whether it is a human being, a 
chimpanzee, a horse or something else. We may agree that X is a 
horse, but we may well continue to hold incompatible views on 
whether X has consciousness; and prolonged contemplation and 
discussion of the concept “horse” will not help us to arrive at a 
unanimous decision of this open question. If you for example hold 
that the power of speech is a necessary criterion for consciousness 
while I deny this and regard the capacity to feel pain as crucial, then 
this may entail consequences concerning our ways of treating cer- 
tain creatures, but this is not necessarily the case. 

These suggestions are not meant as substantial contributions to 
discussions of this sort of topic. The only point I want to make is 
that the two notions underlined by Wittgenstein tend to function in 
very different ways. But is there a connection between these evident 
differences and the ideas expressed in the sequence §§412-427? 
At this point it may be useful to have a look at Wittgenstein’s 
manuscripts of the relevant time.*? §419 is not the only remark in 
Wittgenstein’s writings that mentions a chief. There is a passage 
(presumably written a relatively short time before §419) that runs 
as follows: “We come to an alien tribe whose language we do not 
understand. Under what circumstances shall we say that they have a 
chief? What will occasion us to say that this man is the chief even if 
he is more poorly clad than others? The one whom the others obey — is 
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he without question the chief?”**+ This is as it were an extended 
version of the first sentence of §419. Here, Wittgenstein mentions a 
few criteria of the type we would apply in trying to answer inquiries 
into the existence of a chief and his identity, viz. magnificent clothes 
and the tribesmen’s showing obeisance. Concerning both criteria he 
wonders whether their satisfaction is a necessary condition of the 
applicability of the concept “chief.” Although Wittgenstein does not 
give an explicit answer to this question, his choice of words indicates 
that satisfaction of these criteria should not count as an absolutely 
necessary condition. Circumstances can be imagined in which even, 
or especially, a poorly clad person can act as chief. And it is no doubt 
possible to tell a story that renders it plausible that a man who is not 
obeyed should be called the “chief.” 

The second possibility is probably more difficult to imagine than 
the first. The power to command and the right to demand obedience 
are closely connected with many other forms of behavior, customs, 
and institutions. So, if the chief is someone who is not obeyed, we 
shall have to imagine a tribe of people who are extremely different 
from ourselves. And if the tribe and its people are on the whole so 
extremely different from ourselves, it becomes doubtful whether our 
concept of a chief will really be useful when it comes to describing 
the tribe’s life. In other words, it will become increasingly unclear 
whether it is our concepts or the correctness of our description that is 
being put to the test. The problem touched on in Wittgenstein’s next 
remark is closely connected with this. Now he asks the following 
question: “What is the difference between inferring wrong and not 
inferring? between adding wrong and not adding? Consider this.” 
That is, it is possible (as Wittgenstein shows in various passages) to 
imagine situations where it is not decidable without further ado 
whether the performances of a certain person fall under the concept 
“addition” — which would then allow us to say that he has added 
wrong — or whether our concept is not really applicable, which would 
render it useless to talk about adding right or wrong.*° 

Now, the difficulty that is pointed out in §419 is the following. In 
the case of certain criteria of chiefhood (as for example dress and 
obedience) we have a pretty clear idea of how to apply them in real 
and imaginary situations, how to test them and bring them under 
pressure in more and more complicated fictitious contexts, whereas 
we find it difficult to use the idea of having consciousness in a 
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similar way. A sentence like “The chief must have consciousness” 
may sound like a trivial truth, but it seems to be pointless if what we 
are looking for is an applicable criterion. To be sure, it is possible (as 
we have seen) to read this sentence in more than one way. But no 
matter how we read it, it does not help us to decide whether or not a 
certain person X is to be regarded as the chief. In short, in this as in 
practically all other contexts the concept “having consciousness” 
has no proper role to play. 

Of course, it remains a fact that we have this concept. But does it 
fulfil any purpose whatsoever outside the context of “grammatical” 
corrections or instructing Martians, that is, outside the context of 
fairly marginal functions that have already been described? In cer- 
tain earlier remarks (§§416ff.) the relevance of this concept has been 
called into doubt, though perhaps in very indirect ways. Maybe 
retracing the train of thought developed in these preceding remarks 
will help us to make some progress. 

But where does this train of thought begin? I should like to make 
the unusual suggestion to start from §415 — a remark, that is, which 
is often read as a programmatic description of Wittgenstein’s own 
procedure. And there may be little to object to in this reading, 
though it tends to go along with omitting to pay attention to the 
fact that §416 is an immediate continuation of this programmatic 
characterization, or that seeing it as an immediate continuation is at 
any rate a possible interpretation. Wittgenstein begins by saying that 
what we (i.e. Wittgenstein himself) are supplying “are really remarks 
on the natural history of human beings.” The expression “natural 
history of human beings” calls to mind §25, where Wittgenstein 
emphasizes that linguistically informed activities like giving orders, 
asking questions, telling stories, and having a chat belong just as 
much to our natural history as certain non-linguistic activities like 
walking, eating, drinking, and playing games. 

What may seem odd about §415 is the fact that it sounds as if its 
author had chosen the wrong profession. For what does natural 
history, and hence the collecting of empirical facts about the nature 
of human beings, have to do with philosophy? This is an urgent 
question, in particular in view of the circumstance that Wittgen- 
stein keeps underlining that “our considerations must not be sci- 
entific ones” (§109). But there need not be a contradiction here: for, 
first, collecting facts in the style of natural history need not be a 
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“scientific” way of proceeding in a strict sense of the word; and, 
second, one should not overlook the word “really,” or “au fond” 
(eigentlich). If Wittgenstein’s remarks are “really” about the nat- 
ural history of human beings, they evidently have another aspect as 
well — an aspect which is not to be characterized as belonging to 
“natural history.” Perhaps the natural-historical aspect becomes 
visible only in a particular light or from a special perspective. 

The second point stressed by Wittgenstein is reminiscent of 
an observation made a little earlier when it was pointed out that 
applications of the predicate “to have consciousness” express trivi- 
alities. What he emphasizes now is that what he supplies are, not 
“curiosities,” but everyday matters which we fail to notice precisely 
because of their continuous presence. (In the earliest manuscript 
version of the remark (MS 157b, pp. 40v—411) this inconspicuousness 
is compared, in a way suggestive of E. A. Poe’s story “The Purloined 
Letter,” with the performance of a thief whose actions remain 
unnoticed because they are conducted openly before people’s eyes.) 

It is a statement of everyday fact that opens §416: “Human beings 
agree in saying that they see, hear, feel, and so on (even though some 
are blind and some are deaf). So they are their own witnesses that 
they have consciousness.” But as we have observed, it is precisely 
the underlining of trivial matters that, just as people’s insisting on 
undeniable honesty, tends to make us wary. Basically, the word 
“consciousness” functions as a collective name for the faculties of 
seeing, hearing, feeling, etc. and can thus fulfill a practically useful 
function. But suspicion is roused by the expression “they are their 
own witnesses” (sie bezeugen von sich). And further doubts emerge 
as soon as we notice that there are practically no situations in which 
uttering a phrase like “I have consciousness” would make good 
everyday sense. As we have seen, it is quite different if we look 
at an expression like “I am conscious,” which has its well- 
circumscribed idiomatic use. But this use is not likely to figure on 
a potential list of facts about the natural history of human beings. 

If talking about the state of being conscious has any particular 
effect on me at all, it may stimulate me to make attempts at observ- 
ing this state in my own mind (§417). But in this way I shall not 
succeed in perceiving such a state; at most I shall come to note a 
strange form of paying attention to processes of thinking and feeling 
(cf. §412). To this kind of attention, however, there does not 
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correspond any experience of a state one might wish to call “being 
conscious.” This is illustrated by Wittgenstein when he writes: “But 
isn’t it a particular experience that occasions my saying ‘I am 
conscious again’? — What experience? In what situations do we say 
it?” (§417) A possible answer is this: “After an operation, in the 
recovery room.” In such a situation I shall for example see certain 
instruments, nurses and doctors, but I shall not experience my state 
of being conscious. In this sense at any rate one cannot speak of a 
“fact of experience.” Accordingly, in §418 the question is modified 
in the way already described and as it were given a more objective 
form: is my having consciousness an empirical fact? And here the 
word “I” is ambiguous between the first person in the strict sense 
and the first person as representative of man in general, who is then 
talked about in most of the remainder of this remark until the 
ambiguity surfaces again at the end: if human beings had no 
consciousness, they would not necessarily be unconscious, but they 
would not have what I have now, viz. consciousness. 

These words are obviously mere ineffectual gesticulations. After 
all, it is only on the basis of those few useful situations which we 
have already imagined — correcting grammatical mistakes and 
instructing Martians — that we can form an idea of what may be 
meant by the phrase “having consciousness.” True, human beings 
do have consciousness, for they are for example capable of feeling 
pain, seeing, hearing and talking — just like you yourself. It was this 
limited kind of usefulness of the concept which Wittgenstein illus- 
trated by means of the example of the chief. From our point of view, 
the concept of a chief is connected with relatively clear criteria; and 
these criteria can in certain imaginable situations come under pres- 
sure in such a way that it is not always clear whether we are talking 
about matters of language or matters of fact. Looked at from our 
anthropological perspective, the concept of having consciousness, on 
the other hand, is not used in accordance with comparable criteria, 
nor for comparable purposes. Indeed, from this point of view, it does 
not really have any use at all. As we have seen, it is at most for 
purposes of summarizing certain results of observation that it may 
render some marginal service. 

So far, §419 has played an absolutely crucial role in our consider- 
ations. As we have seen, it fulfills several functions simultaneously: 
first, it introduces Wittgenstein’s anthropological perspective and at 
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the same time effects a connection with the idea of natural history as 
appealed to in §415. Second, this in turn leads to the result that the 
idea of natural history is given a specifically anthropological slant. 
Third, §419 interrupts the transition from §418 to §420, which in the 
earlier “intermediate” version were direct neighbors. In this respect 
too there is a certain parallel with §415, for this is another remark 
which was absent from the much more homogenous sequence 
of remarks as given in the “intermediate” version: §§412-413- 
416-417-418-420-421.7° 


III 


§421 is the concluding remark of the “intermediate” version of 
the Investigations. Thus, the remaining remarks of the sequence 
§§412-427 were added later. Their topic may be summarized by a 
heading like “Pictures of consciousness — of the soul — and their 
application.” Most of these remarks on pictures can themselves be 
characterized as pictures or as apt to evoke pictures. The first sen- 
tence of §422 sounds like part of a creed: “What do I believe in when 
I believe that man has a soul?” This is followed by the parallel but 
strangely sobering question about what it is I believe in when 
I believe that a given substance contains two carbon rings. Holding 
this belief with reference to a certain substance means that I make a 
certain supposition, that is, think that a given hypothesis is correct. 
But why should this imply that I believe “in” something, in other 
words, that I believe it in the way in which a religious person may 
have faith in life after death?’ It is implied in virtue of the fact that 
the content of this hypothesis is conveyed by means of a picture that 
cannot simply be eliminated. At the same time there is, as Wittgen- 
stein emphasizes in §§423 and 424, no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness or validity of the picture. (These remarks, however, do not 
concern the chemical picture but only the picture of the soul as an 
interior space in which various processes take place.} 

In our present context it would lead us too far astray if we 
attempted to spell out the whole bearing of the quasi-religious lan- 
guage used, which itself is a hotbed of further metaphors. Here I shall 
confine myself to underlining a few points that become clearer in 
Wittgenstein’s latest manuscripts on the topic of certainty. The sort 
of belief concerned is something that is acquired through learning 
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language and our training in mastering the basics of our language- 
games. This belief needs simply to be accepted. The learner’s atti- 
tude is an attitude, not of choosing, but of acceptance. Beliefs 
accepted in this “trusting” manner form, as it were, the foundations 
of our knowledge, which rests on a quasi-religious kind of belief. 
Various elements of our set of beliefs form a picture, our “world- 
picture,”**® which cannot be modified through research or growth of 
knowledge; it can only be supplanted through an effort of missionary 
work and conversion. Doubt could find no foothold here. But it is 
none the less possible — and this is an interesting aspect of these 
remarks — that I am not clear about how to apply the picture in 
question. 

One reason is that the picture is not one that was made by human 
beings to be used for a certain practical purpose. Pictures of this kind 
are, as Wittgenstein underlines in §425, not likely to cause doubts 
about how they are to be applied. Their application is something that, 
presumably precisely because of their purposiveness, is virtually an 
automatic matter. Our picture of the soul, however (or of blindness as 
a kind of darkness in the blind man’s head}, is a picture that forces 
itself on us.*? Such a picture is part of our tradition, of language and 
the metaphors rooted in language as well as of the models we employ 
to explain the world (“carbon rings,” etc.). As we said, Wittgenstein is 
not interested in raising doubts about the validity of such pictures. 
The question which concerns him is how we manage to lead our lives 
in terms of these pictures, how we manage to cope with them and to 
cope with the world by means of them. They seem to be univocal, but 
their univocity is only recognizable for a divine observer, who is 
capable not only of perceiving the true structure of natural and 
mathematical phenomena, but also of looking into human conscious- 
ness and getting a bird’s eye view of our thoughts, intentions, voli- 
tions, images, etc. (And in the consciousness of the blind man he will 
see what the blind man sees, viz. utter blackness.) This is what our 
way of talking about feelings, ideas, etc. being “in” the soul or “in” 
man’s consciousness corresponds to. On the other hand, we cannot 
really make use of this conception, as we have no kind of access to 
this sort of inner space that could be said to be the human equivalent 
of the divine point of view. 

This situation is summarized by another picture Wittgenstein 
describes as follows: “In the actual use of these expressions we, as 
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it were, make detours, go by side roads. We see the straight highway 
before us, but of course cannot use it, because it is permanently 
closed” (§426). The “straight highway” — that is the bird’s eye view 
of the soul with its contents nicely spread out. The possibility of this 
kind of view is suggested by our language and various pictures 
associated with it, but the real view itself is denied to us. We have 
to rely on side roads and have to guess from the prospect afforded by 
them what would be directly visible from the straight highway. The 
correctness of this picture seems to be confirmed by so many things, 
but from our point of view — and this is the only perspective we do 
have — the picture has no application. On the other hand, the idea 
that the roads we are using are side roads depends on the notion that 
there is a highway, which we might have used under different con- 
ditions. This judgment can only be modified if the entire picture is 
challenged. And whether or not a challenge of this kind is possible 
is a question that could only be discussed if we had a vague idea of 
a conversion that might lead to a replacement of this picture by 
another one. 

The use of such pictures is difficult and evocative. Both aspects 
are illustrated by Wittgenstein’s example of the expression used 
when one says that one would like to know “what was going on in 
his head” (§427).*° What is meant is simply that one wishes to learn 
what the other person is thinking (“A penny for your thoughts”): one 
wishes to know something he could tell us if he were willing to 
reveal it. But of course, behind his forehead, in his head, there are no 
thoughts; there is nothing but the brain, which may be the locus of 
all kinds of processes, but these processes are not what I am inter- 
ested in. The picture of the head into which I want to look is faithful 
inasmuch as it is descriptive of my feelings, of my attitude towards 
the other person. But the use I make of the picture is not really 
compatible with it; it even seems to contradict it. It is this contra- 
diction which expresses the striking extraordinariness of our mental 
life, which causes “giddiness” (§412), characterizes the “difference 
in kind” between the mental and the physical, and reminds us of the 
giddiness we sometimes feel “when dealing with certain theorems in 
set theory.””* 

Without such pictures and our conflictive ways of using them it is 
unlikely that the mental would seem to be something so special — 
something that is indescribably remote from the physical and, 
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perhaps, separated from it by an unbridgeable gulf. It is this sort 
of picture and the “feeling of an unbridgeable gulf between con- 
sciousness and brain process” from which the sequence of remarks 
that has chiefly occupied our attention takes its start. And we must 
not forget that neither the gulf nor the feeling is called into doubt 
by Wittgenstein. His initial question is completely different: he 
wonders why this feeling plays no role in everyday life, not even 
in particularly contemplative moments of our everyday life (the 
“reflections of ordinary life,” as he says). The fact that the feeling 
plays no role in this context might seem strange, considering that 
here we are talking about what is the most ordinary thing in the 
world. After all, what is there to life besides its mental plus its 
physical aspects? 

Wittgenstein’s reply to his initial question lies in the subsequent 
description of the procedure that produces the feeling of an unbridge- 
able gulf. It turns out that special acts of stage-setting are necessary 
to produce this feeling. The philosopher, or the philosophizing 
psychologist, arranges things in such a way that he finds himself in 
a peculiar state that allows him to perform a particular act of gazing 
(as Wittgenstein describes it). But it is not a gaze of the ordinary kind, 
which, if it is successful, leads to one’s seeing what one was looking 
for. This is the context where the word “consciousness” plays an 
important role. For it is my consciousness to which I turn my 
attention, although this sort of focusing does not occur “in ordinary 
life” — it is never even mentioned. Turning one’s attention to one’s 
own consciousness is an activity that does not correspond to any 
ordinary use of these words. 

Here, the word “consciousness” is evidently not used in the way 
in which we say things like “he has regained consciousness” or 
“now he is conscious” and the like, for this is a form of words which 
is employed to refer to the whole human being (or the whole 
animal — after all, even of a dog one might say that it has regained 
consciousness). What is meant by these idiomatic uses is not a 
special place, not a “space,” where mental processes may occur, 
whereas the consciousness to which I direct my attention to observe 
mental goings-on is indeed supposed to be such a space. Perhaps the 
most impressive description of this sort of focusing one’s attention 
and one’s gaze on the interior space of consciousness is given by 
Hume in the famous appendix of his A Treatise of Human Nature. 
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Here he deals with the topic of personal identity and writes: “For my 
part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other of heat or cold, light 
or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at 
any time without a perception, and never can observe anything but 
the perception.” It may be worth mentioning that this passage is 
quoted in extenso by William James,”* who unsurprisingly adds that 
at this point Hume went too far: even though Hume’s description 
testifies that he did a “good piece of introspective work,” he went 
wrong in proceeding “to pour out the child with the bath.” That is, 
in James’ opinion Hume exaggerated his denial of the unity of 
consciousness until he found nothing but diversity, whereas the 
truth (as pointed out by James himself) amounts to saying that the 
self is a “mixture of unity and diversity.” 

But even though Wittgenstein may well have known the passage 
from Hume as quoted in William James, it is chiefly James himself 
whom he has in mind when he discusses this type of introspection. 
One aspect which is likely to have been of particular interest to 
Wittgenstein is James’ style of talking about the results of introspec- 
tion: he expresses himself in a way which suggests that the aim is 
that of collecting, organizing, and interpreting objective data that 
can be discovered in the introspected space of consciousness. What 
matters is, not so much the “true” existence or non-existence of 
discovered data, but the space of consciousness assumed by James (as 
well as many lesser authors, of course). This becomes particularly 
clear if one looks at the following manuscript passage, where Witt- 
genstein writes apropos the idea of meaning someone: “This consid- 
eration is connected with ‘the stream of thought,’ as W. James calls 
it. The error of his account is this, that a priori and a posteriori, 
grammatical and empirical matters are mixed up //not differenti- 
ated//. Thus he talks of the continuity of the stream of thought and 
compares it, not to that of a jet of water, for example, but to that 
of space.””*3 

This passage contains much that is instructive. Among other 
things, it shows that “grammar” is conceived as a kind of space, or 
as analogous to space, and in this respect reveals itself to be a 
successor of the logical space which figures prominently in the 
Tractatus. In the passage quoted, Wittgenstein complains that the 
continuity of the stream of thought is compared to the continuity of 
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a space. This shows that James fails to see that the stream itself 
flows in space and can only have the same kind of continuity as a 
jet of water, that is, the continuity of an object or a process in space. 
In other words, what can be perceived through introspection and 
described by means of language are occurrences in space, but not 
space itself. This fits the situation as described by Wittgenstein. 
According to his account, the philosopher believes himself capable 
of directing attention both to consciousness as a space as well 
as to its contents. In reality, however, the philosopher only draws 
attention to occurrences that, as it were, take place “within” his 
consciousness. What also fits Wittgenstein’s description is the pic- 
ture of the unbridgeable gulf, which is supposed to yawn between 
two kinds of space — between the space of the mental and the space 
of the physical. And on account of the peculiar difference between 
these spaces — “This idea of a difference in kind is accompanied by 
slight giddiness” — it is impossible to bridge the chasm between 
them, for it is not a gulf in space. 

It is this difference in kind between spaces that causes the impres- 
sion that there is something paradoxical about a certain idea, for 
instance the idea that a thought or a visual image is the product of a 
brain process. This impression, however, is the result of the special 
preparations mentioned above, which involve a peculiar focusing of 
attention and the attendant belief that processes in the brain and 
processes in our consciousness belong to logically separate spaces. 
Thus, the impression of something paradoxical is dependent on this 
whole mise en scéne. It does not occur in everyday life, as this mise 
en scéne is not an everyday event. It plays no role in ordinary life; it 
is not “used” (or “needed”) there,”* just as there is no use (or need) 
for words like “turning my attention on to my consciousness.” In 
everyday life, for example in the context of an experiment in brain 
physiology, it may easily happen that the occasion arises for uttering 
the words “This [perhaps a certain colour impression] is produced by 
a brain process [e.g. by stimulating a certain part of the brain].” And 
in this case there is nothing paradoxical at all about the sentence.” 

It has already been said that Wittgenstein’s remarks on introspec- 
tion are not primarily aimed at well-known philosophers of an 
earlier tradition, but chiefly at William James. In §413 this is made 
explicit, and it is hardly possible not to perceive the mocking tone in 
which James is quoted there. But the mockery and the consequent 
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rejection of the introspective results claimed by James is not the 
central point of this remark of Wittgenstein’s. He writes: “James’s 
introspection showed ... the state of a philosopher’s attention when 
he says the word ‘self’ to himself and tries to analyse its meaning. 
(And much could be learned from this.)” The process of introspection — 
or rather, Wittgenstein’s description of the situation in which the 
introspecting philosopher or psychologist finds himself — does show 
something, but what it reveals is different from what it is supposed 
to show according to the person performing the act. And from what 
it reveals, much could be learned in Wittgenstein’s opinion. What 
lessons does he have in mind? 

The first lesson may be the result indicated by the metaphor of 
pseudo-weaving mentioned in §414. Even if all the necessary para- 
phernalia are assembled and all the right motions are gone through, 
this does not mean that also the results of the imitated practice will 
be yielded by its imitation. If I gaze around and keep my eyes peeled, 
I shall see something. But if I gaze inwards, there is no guarantee that 
I shall see anything at all; and if I see something, it may well be of 
a kind different from what I expected. A variant of this consideration 
points in a direction similar to that suggested by Hume: I may gaze 
ever so intently into myself, but I shall not succeed in finding a 
stable, unitary object that I might want to call my “self.” In other 
words, the whole procedure is discredited through lack of success. 

The second lesson may be such that special emphasis is laid 
on the incongruence between the enterprise itself — the focusing 
of attention, the intent gazing — and the result which is expected 
according to the formulation mentioned, viz. an analysis of the 
word “self.” Of course, it is possible to learn something about the 
meaning of linguistic expressions by way of contemplating human 
practices and observing pertinent examples. But an inward gaze 
cannot achieve what can be accomplished by displaying a sample. 
If I point at a red sheet of paper, this may contribute to the pupil’s 
actually learning the meaning of the word “red”; but if I continue to 
stare into myself, the meaning of the word “self” will not become 
any clearer to me. 

On the other hand, I may succeed (and this is the third lesson) in 
demonstrating to others and perhaps to myself what the state of 
paying attention looks like if a philosopher attempts to penetrate 
the depths of the meaning of the word “self.” That is, by performing 
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action A an introspecting person will show (especially if Wittgen- 
stein helps us along with his description) that in reality he is doing 
something quite different. If the activity in question is described as 
“introspection,” it may make us hope to succeed in exploring the 
depths of consciousness, but under the description “evocation of a 
certain state of attention” it will show that no real work is being 
done; the only thing which happens is that a certain pose is taken up. 
Wittgenstein’s description makes it clear that the philosopher’s pro- 
cedure serves to abolish the ordinary state of things. And as we have 
already suggested twice by alluding to §288: as soon as we imagine a 
situation that is radically different from the normal one, all kinds of 
doubts that used to be ruled out will again find open ears. 


IV 


Some of the remarks by Wittgenstein that we have considered exem- 
plify conflicts between different positions, and similar conflicts are 
described in other parts of the Investigations as well. These parts 
can help to show in which respects Wittgenstein’s procedure differs 
from that of other authors whose style is mainly “dialogical.” What 
we are shown in such passages cannot always be reconstructed as 
an exchange of arguments that, after a certain amount of give and 
take, makes it clear what position is the one commanding argu- 
ments which, in the author’s view, are the more convincing ones.”® 
An exchange of this kind may not even be possible, for the disagree- 
ment does not take place within a shared framework; rather, it is 
about the question what type of framework is to be regarded as more 
suitable. For this reason it is sometimes less a matter of making the 
“right” point of view win a victory and more a matter of character- 
izing different points of view and clarifying the ways in which they 
are dialectically dependent on each other. Often the contrasting or 
conflicting positions are painted with a very broad brush, and in 
these cases the reader gains nothing if he tries to place these points 
of view in terms of the history of philosophy. Even if — or especially 
if — Wittgenstein mentions or quotes a specific author, he does not 
really aim at the particular case but rather at something typical. This 
observation applies to some of his references to William James, who 
belongs to the small group of authors mentioned several times in the 
Investigations. One reason why he is named relatively frequently is 
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the circumstance that he is “a goldmine for students of the 
psychology of philosophers.”*’ There is no denying the “scientific” 
aspect of James’ thought, but this is not what Wittgenstein is really 
concerned about. What he is interested in is the clearly visible 
structure of his typically philosophical trains of thought. (Of course, 
the identity of “typically philosophical trains of thought” is not a 
datum; on the contrary, what makes them typical is something that 
Wittgenstein tries to clarify by means of exemplification.) Perhaps 
one reason why James is a particularly suitable example lies in the 
fact that up to a point he is aware of his being caught up in philo- 
sophical patterns of thought and makes deliberate efforts to get rid 
of his fetters: “All his movements are attempts to liberate himself 
of the spider’s net of metaphysics in which he is enmeshed.”* 

In the Investigations there is a number of passages where conflicts 
presented in dialogical style can be characterized as disputes 
between a typically philosophical “voice” and a representative of 
the ordinary — of a sober way of thinking.” In these cases, however, 
it is extremely important to take into account that the voice of the 
ordinary is not the voice of the oft-invoked man in the street. It is not 
the voice of a sociologically defined average citizen, nor that of 
common sense personified. This voice should not simply be identi- 
fied with Wittgenstein’s own views, and it ought to be rmembered 
that for its resonance it is dependent on the philosopher and his 
more or less extravagant exercises and ideas that, through their very 
excessiveness, tend to provoke correction or rejection on the part of 
the representative of the ordinary. 

A particularly successful example of such a dialogical, or quasi- 
dialogical, conflict is §283. The initial question and some of the 
subsequent considerations sound a little like a textbook presenta- 
tion of the so-called problem of other minds. But Wittgenstein has 
very carefully chosen his words to suggest a way of looking at the 
matter that (in a similar way as in §412) moves the gulf between the 
physical and the mental center stage. It is remarkable that not only 
the initial question (“What gives us so much as the idea that beings, 
things, can feel?”) ends with a question-mark, but the first two 
sentences of the following paragraph as well, even though one is 
inclined to read these sentences as responses rather than as ques- 
tions if one tries to keep track of the roles played by the speakers of 
these words. The fact that, in the first sentence, the words used 
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(“beings, things”) effect a maximal degree of distancing underlines 
that what this philosophical question aims at is a matter of grand 
design. For if it were asked, for example, whether “other human 
beings” can feel, the philosopher might gain the impression that 
too much is prejudged by putting the question in this way. On the 
other hand, this seemingly neutral way of asking the question 
implies another kind of prejudgment, as the idea that there is a 
chasm between “objects outside myself” and “feelings in myself” 
is not merely suggested, but averred as a matter of course. 

It is from the perspective of the first person that Wittgenstein now 
proceeds (in the form of questions!) to tell a completely incredible 
story, essentially in the typically philosophical terms of “self-” and 
“other-ascription,” according to which, after my attention has been 
drawn to my feelings, I name these feelings*° in agreement with the 
way language is used by other speakers and go on to apply these 
names to “objects outside myself,” but not to “stones, plants, and 
so on.” Here, it is left deliberately unclear how this first person 
might have learned to fill in the “and so on” in a way that might 
be intelligible to himself or to us.** Not least because of this unclar- 
ity is it possible to articulate the scenario of the narrator’s turning 
into stone, which is taken up again in §288. On the one hand, the 
narrator explicitly states that stones and plants are among the things 
to which he does not apply his idea of the occurrence of feelings, but 
at the same time there is nothing in his repertoire of names and 
ascriptive inclinations which could be said to rule out the possibility 
that there are pains while he turns into stone. But to the extent we 
are familiar with the story told, there is no reason to ascribe pain to 
the stone: “Why indeed should the pain here have a bearer at all?!” 

As there does not seem to be any reason to ascribe pains to 
a (certain) stone, one might hit on the idea of introducing a kind of 
go-between in the shape of a soul, which might then function as 
bearer of the stone’s pain. (This idea of a soul as somehow associated 
with a body but at the same time functioning as an independent 
bearer of mental states is a notion which — just like the division into 
the purely mental and the purely physical — can simply be found in 
the treasure house of traditional philosophical ideas.) But the sup- 
posed connection between soul and stone is just as inexistent as the 
supposed connection between stone and pains, which continue to 
remain unascribed. Evidently, the two concluding paragraphs of this 
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remark are of eminent importance, but it is by no means obvious 
how they are to be read. Wittgenstein says: “Only of what behaves 
like a human being can one say that it has pains. | For one has to 
say it of a body, or, if you like, of a soul which some body has. And 
how can a body have a soul?” Wittgenstein’s three words that are 
italicized are an explicit invitation to make sense of these emphases. 
One might think that it is the word “have” as indicator of a relation 
of possession which is being stressed here, and that the idea of 
the obtaining of such a relation might then be found unsuitable or 
senseless. I for my part, however, regard it as unlikely that this 
aspect of the word “have” is meant to play a central role in this 
context. That a human being (or a dog, but probably a fly as well) 
“has pains” — is in pain — is exactly what we say if in virtue of the 
behavior of the creature in question we have gained the impression 
that it suffers pain. In other words, it is not the relation of possession 
but the idiomatic expression’s applicability that we are concerned 
about. This is the way we (German speakers) talk in normal circum- 
stances; and if we use the ordinary expression without noting any- 
thing exceptional or odd, we assume and allow others to assume that 
the given situation is an ordinary one. 

Accordingly, the first sentence of our passage emphasizes that the 
ordinary idiomatic expression (of course, “is in pain” is the standard 
English phrase for the German “hat Schmerzen”) can only be applied 
to human beings and other creatures if they behave like human 
beings. (The likeness appealed to need not be understood in a par- 
ticularly strict sense.) The second sentence stresses that this ordin- 
ary expression (understood in an ordinary way) can only be applied to 
an identifiable and recognizable potential bearer of pain, that is, to 
a potential bearer which can be located in time and space. In other 
words, the expression can only be applied to embodied beings — 
beings that have a body. Hence in this context: body = human 
being (or being which behaves like a human being). And it is of a 
human being that we, using a perfectly ordinary phrase, say that it 
“has a soul.” What is meant by saying this will depend on the 
context of utterance; the important point is that this is a completely 
ordinary way of talking. (In some cultures it is common to say that 
animals have souls.) What is less ordinary is to refer to a body and go 
on to say that it has a soul; but in our sentence this may be permis- 
sible, as we have read the first occurrence of “body” in the sense of 
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“human being” (“human body”). In the third sentence, however -— 
that is, in the concluding question “And how can a body have a 
soul?” — the word “body” is again used in that strict philosophical 
sense in which it is supposed to signify a mere body. And here the 
expected answer is no doubt that it is inadmissible to say of a mere 
physical object that it has a soul. In other words, it will not do to use 
the ordinary expression “has a soul,” which in our language is 
reserved for human beings (and perhaps some other living creatures), 
to indicate that this might be true of purely physical objects. 

So, in its three occurrences the word “body” is used with 
changing meanings — in its first occurrence in the sense of “human 
being, etc.” and in its last occurrence in the sense of “mere physical 
body.” The question whether the second occurrence is to be read in 
the sense of “human being” or roughly in the sense of “human body” 
is not easy to decide. But perhaps it is not especially important to 
decide it. What is important is the fact that we are shown how 
unreliable our words turn out to be if we believe ourselves to be able 
to replace the ordinary use of language by a philosophical one. What 
is also important is the fact that Wittgenstein does not say of a given 
theory that it is wrong and should hence be pilloried and rejected. He 
shows what kind of result is produced if in all kinds of contexts one 
tries to stick to one’s philosophical, maybe even “metaphysical” 
terminology. The decision as to which consequences ought to be 
drawn in view of these results is left to us. 

Perhaps one could say that the concluding question “And how can 
a body have a mind?” is the inversion of the scenario described in 
§420. In §283 (and then in §284) we are invited to imagine a mere 
body —- for example a stone (or something like a stone?) — to have a 
soul and (therefore?) feelings as well, whereas in the later remark we 
are asked to imagine that the human beings we encounter in every- 
day situations are “mere automata.” In both cases we shall have 
to make an extraordinary effort to fulfill the request to make use of 
our imagination. And as Wittgenstein intimates, we shall find it 
difficult to stick to this perspective for any length of time. At any 
rate, looking at people or stones in this way is a special case of the 
phenomenon of seeing something as something else. Examples 
are seeing the cross-pieces of a window as a swastika or the head of 
a rabbit as the head of a duck, and this sort of example is much 
discussed by Wittgenstein in his later writings on the philosophy of 
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psychology.** Several cases Wittgenstein mentions in the present 
context — the stone feeling pain, the talking pot, automata looking 
like children at play — are such that we have to make an effort to see 
“one figure as a limiting case or variant of another” (§420). The fact 
that an effort is necessary goes to show that we are confronted with a 
problem. 


NOTES 


1. RPPII, 690. The quotation is from Nietzsche’s Zarathustra (II.16). 
According to Hans Biesenbach’s indispensable Anspielungen und Zitate 
im Werk Ludwig Wittgensteins (2nd, enlarged ed., Sofia University 
Press, 2014), this passage from Nietzsche is quoted or alluded to six 
times in Wittgenstein’s writings. The manuscript version of the above 
quotation was written down in July 1948 (MS 137, p. 66b). If no other 
source is mentioned, translations of manuscript passages are my own. 
Wittgenstein’s signs for variant formulations are given in his usual 
style (//...// or /.../). The sign “|” is used to indicate a new paragraph. 
§-references without additional specification are to Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophical Investigations (4th revised ed., 2009). In a number of cases 
I have tacitly modified existing translations (including my own). 

2. It may be worth bearing in mind that the whole idea of a “textbook 
problem” itself may be among the targets of Wittgenstein’s critical 
remarks. 

3. It is probable that the typescript of the “final” version of the 
Investigations was completed in 1946, that is, a year or two after the 
“intermediate” version. The terminology goes back to the so-called 
“Helsinki” edition of the Investigations by G. H. von Wright and Heikki 
Nyman. It has been adopted and explained in my critical-genetic edi- 
tion: Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophische Untersuchungen: Kritisch- 
genetische Edition (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 2001). 

4. A few answers to this question are summarized below; see the last 
paragraph of section II. 

5. Garth Hallett, A Companion to Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investi- 
gations (Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell University Press, 1977); P. M.S. 
Hacker, Wittgenstein: Meaning and Mind, Vol. 3 of An Analytical 
Commentary on the Philosophical Investigations, Part I: Essays, Part 
II: Exegesis §§243-427) (Oxford: Blackwell, 1993); Eike von Savigny, 
Wittgensteins Philosophische Untersuchungen: Ein Kommentar fiir 
Leser, vol. Il: Abschnitte 316-693 (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Kloster- 
mann, 2nd revised and improved ed., 1996). 
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Arguably, a more natural translation would run as follows: “And the 
chief must surely have a mind. Surely he mustn't be without a mind!” In 
this chapter, I shall say nothing about this extremely difficult problem of 
translation. Suffice it to say that there is no neat and generally satisfac- 
tory way of translating “Seele,” “Bewuftsein,” “Psyche,” and “Geist” 
into “soul,” “consciousness,” and “mind.” 


. The fact that only extreme cases (e.g., human beings vs. stones) but not 


the intermediate cases mentioned in my next paragraph figure on Witt- 
genstein’s list may well have something to do with a tacit requirement 
to the effect that “grammatical” explanations appear plausible at first 
glance. 


. Cf. Wittgenstein’s repeated reference to the abnormality of certain situ- 


ations of utterance, e.g. in §§417 and 420. 


. See MS 124, p. 253: “In describing language I describe the human way of 


acting — from an ethnological point of view /as it were ethnologically/.” 
Cf. the sequence of remarks in MS 165, pp. ro6ff. On chimpanzees, see 
MS 164, pp. 126ff. (= RFM, p. 345). On cavemen, see ibid., p. 124 (= RFM, 
p. 344). And so on. 

Cf. the list given by von Savigny, Wittgensteins Philosophical Untersu- 
chungen, p. 114. In the 1960s and 1970s, criteria and their supposed 
connections with grammar were a much-discussed subject in the litera- 
ture on Wittgenstein. There seem to be various reasons why the subject 
is out of fashion these days. One good reason lies in the fact that the 
amount of relevant material from Wittgenstein’s writings of the 1930s is 
daunting. Moreover, many pertinent passages are extremely difficult to 
make coherent sense of. As the manuscripts have been generally access- 
ible for some time, scholars might now try to make another attempt at 
giving a convincing interpretation of the key terms. Some of the diffi- 
culties are discussed in my papers “Phenomenology and Grammar,” in 
Rosa M. Calcaterra, ed., Le Ragioni del Conoscere e dell’Agire (Milan: 
Franco Angeli, 2006), pp. 228-40 and “Kriterien und Symptome bei 
Wittgenstein,” in Carmen Kaminsky and Oliver Hallich, eds., Verant- 
wortung flir die Zukunft (Berlin: Lit Verlag, 2006), pp. 363-86. 

As J. L. Austin points out in “Performative Utterances,” the matter may 
of course become more difficult if, like Caligula, you wish to appoint 
your favorite horse consul (Philosophical Papers, Oxford University 
Press, 1979, p. 238). 

Emphasis on such trivial truths can have a similar effect as the exclusion 
of normal conditions — and then it seems that “I might legitimately 
begin to doubt” (PI, §288). 

Probably it would be possible to develop the following suggestions 
without drawing on these manuscript passages. But doing without the 
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manuscripts would surely make it more difficult to arrive at this read- 
ing, which would then no doubt appear less convincing. 

MS 164, pp. 148-9 (= RFM, p. 352). 

The similarity between Wittgenstein’s remarks and certain well-known 
ideas (indeterminacy and underdetermination) developed by Quine is 
too obvious to require any spelling out. 

It may well be that §414 was added not only to clarify the lesson taught 
by §413 but also to widen the gap made by §a15. 

Wittgenstein’s German expression “glauben an” is far more strongly 
and specifically suggestive of religious belief than the English phrase 
“believe in.” 

See On Certainty, §§93-99, 162, 167, 233, 262. For the “trusting” 
manner, see Lars Hertzberg, “On the Attitude of Trust,” in his collec- 
tion The Limits of Experience, Acta Philosophica Fennica 56 (1994), 
pp. 113-30. Cf. my paper “Within a System,” in Daniéle Moyal-Sharrock 
and William H. Brenner, eds., Readings of Wittgenstein’s On Certainty 
(Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005), pp. 59-75. 

Cf. section 8 of my paper “Privacy,” in Oskari Kuusela and Marie 
McGinn, eds., Oxford Handbook of Wittgenstein (Oxford University 
Press, 2011), pp. 429-50. See MS 123, p. 69r, for an actual picture of 
the darkness in a blind man’s consciousness. 

Wittgenstein’s German expression “hinter seiner Stirn” (behind his 
forehead) is much more suggestive, but there seems to be no real English 
equivalent. 

The mention of set theory in §426 connects the end of our sequence of 
remarks with its beginning (§412). Apart from the last page of what used 
to be called “Part II” of the Investigations (which now bears the title 
“Philosophy of Psychology — A Fragment,” these two passages are the 
only ones in the whole book where the expression “set theory” is used. 
A comparable connecting function is fulfilled by Wittgenstein’s use of 
the adjective “paradoxical,” which is only used in §§412 and 421. (As 
I pointed out, these were the first and the last remark, respectively, of 
the original sequence as given in the “intermediate” version of the 
book.) 

William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1890}, vol. I, pp. 351-2. James’ book is known to have been in 
Wittgenstein’s possession. We also know that he read it — or parts of it, 
at any rate. 

MS 165, pp. 24-5. A similar criticism of James can be found in MS 129, 
pp. 106f., where Wittgenstein says that James “fails to distinguish 
between empirical statements and grammatical ones.” Presumably, 
the target of this remark can be found on p. 240 of The Principles of 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Psychology, vol. I. Cf. Hans Biesenbach’s rich collection of allusions to 
James (Anspielungen, pp. 265-83). 

Wittgenstein’s German word “brauchen” is ambiguous between “need” 
and “use” — an ambiguity which he loved to exploit from his earliest 
writings onwards. A nice example is TLP, 3.328 (on Occam’s razor: 
“Wird ein Zeichen nicht gebraucht, so ist es bedeutungslos”); the parallel 
passage 5.47321 has “unn6tige Zeicheneinheiten” (“unnecessary units in 
a sign-language”). 

The wording of the beginning of the second paragraph of §412 is too 
brief. The sentence which was uttered “as a paradox” does not lose its 
paradoxical character unless the whole mise en scéne is changed. Per- 
haps one might wish to say that the proposition in itself has nothing 
paradoxical about it, but this discussion is not about propositions in 
themselves; it is about words that are uttered in concrete situations 
variously described. That is, the words may be the same; but the fact 
that they do not appear paradoxical in situation S, does not affect the 
fact that in situation S, they do appear paradoxical. 

There is a somewhat different description of the paradox in another 
manuscript passage, which is mentioned by Peter Hacker. Here Witt- 
genstein alludes to Pascal’s famous dictum that man is merely a weak 
reed — but a thinking one. Wittgenstein writes: “Man — a thinking weak 
reed. Had he been called a speaking reed, it would have sounded silly. 
But in this case ‘thinking’ is supposed to mean: conscious; eenscious-of 
its-own-existence. having consciousness. That is, the stress is on the 
paradox that a bit of matter can have consciousness. And all the same, 
there is no paradox here at all. Or rather, often it is human thinking 
which is paradoxical” (MS 116, p. 325; see Hacker, Wittgenstein, Exe- 
gesis of §412 [2.1], Meaning and Mind, Part IL, p. 296). In view of the 
wording of Wittgenstein’s remark it is surprising that Hacker insists 
that “‘thinking’ here should mean being conscious.” 

Perhaps one could say that in many passages of Wittgenstein’s writings 
arguments are not used, but mentioned. This may do by way of sum- 
ming up, but often his procedure is more complicated than that. 

MSS 165, p. 182; 124, p. 292 (“eine Fundgrube der Psychologie des 
Philosophen”’). 

MS 16s, pp. 150-1; cf. MS 124, pp. 236-7 (just before our remark on the 
chief): “And in this case [of a particularly vivid use of the expression 
‘stream of thought’] we are dealing with a fact of experience, whereas 
James only seems to talk about such a fact; in reality, however, he walks 
round about the fact of experience and makes a metaphysical remark ... 
He wants to convey a fact of experience, but he slips and makes a 
metaphysical remark //and says something metaphysical//.” 
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In his “The Availability of Wittgenstein’s Philosophy,” Stanley Cavell 
distinguishes two main voices that are audible in the Investigations — a 
voice of temptation and a voice of correctness (Must We Mean What We 
Say: A Book of Essays. Cambridge University Press, updated ed., 2002, 
p. 71). Starting from here, Alois Pichler has developed a reading involv- 
ing multiple voices. See his Wittgensteins Philosophische Untersuchun- 
gen: Vom Buch zum Album. (Amsterdam and New York: Rodopi, 2004), 
ch. 3. 

This would be an achievement similar to that of the child genius 
mentioned in §257, who “invents a name for the sensation by himself.” 
Perhaps one would like to say that §284 could be read in such a way as to 
yield the suggestion to spell out the “and so on” as follows: its place may 
be filled in by terms standing for dead things (as opposed to living 
beings). But the question whether this suggestion may prove helpful 
seems much less important than acknowledging that our first person 
is not in the least entitled to using this “and so on.” 

It should be remembered, however, that the point of Wittgenstein’s later 
remarks on aspect-perception tends to be completely different from 
what needs to be emphasized in the present context. 


DAVID BLOOR 


11 The Question of Linguistic 
Idealism Revisited 


The notion of “family resemblance” concepts seems to have particu- 
larly impressed itself on Wittgenstein in connection with historical 
and cultural categories." In describing, say, religions or ideologies, 
we find we cannot delineate them by giving clear, necessary, and 
sufficient conditions. The same applies to schools of thought such 
as “materialism,” or “idealism,” or “naturalism.” These labels are 
family resemblance concepts: we use them to refer to something 
that is many-faceted and historically evolving. When we try to locate 
Wittgenstein within existing philosophical traditions we need to 
remember that this exercise, too, will involve our using just such a 
variety of criss-crossing similarities, some general and some specific 
(PI, 66). We must not assume that a similarity in one respect will be 
accompanied by similarities in others, or that any inconsistency or 
defect in the comparison is necessarily indicated by this. The value 
of these comparisons is to be assessed pragmatically, by their power 
to illuminate the structural features of his difficult arguments. 


I THE IDEALIST READING 


A particularly interesting example of such a cultural classification is 
involved in the thesis, argued and opposed in different ways by a 
number of writers, that Wittgenstein was an “idealist” (in the philo- 
sophical sense or senses of the word). For example, attempts have 
been made by Williams and by Lear, among others, to assimilate 
the later Wittgenstein to the Kantian tradition of transcendental 
idealism.” They claim Wittgenstein’s central concern was to exclude 
the possibility of skepticism. His aim, it is said, was to legitimate our 
basic understanding of the world by leaving us with no alternative to 
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our own conceptual scheme. To call our rationality into question, or 
to challenge it by posing alternatives, results in our speaking overt 
or covert nonsense. Incoherence is the only alternative to our basic 
categories of thought, hence Wittgenstein’s concern that philoso- 
phers leave everything as it is, constructing no theories, and engaging 
in no revisionary activity. 

Others have seen quite different projects in his work, classifying 
him as naturalistic and relativistic. Strawson sees Wittgenstein as 
subscribing to a form of “social naturalism,”* while Malcolm draws 
attention to the references to real or imagined cultural diversity 
in Wittgenstein’s writings and offers this as evidence against the 
transcendental reading.* Meredith Williams emphasizes the differ- 
ences between Wittgenstein’s contextualism, that is, his grounding 
of meaning in use and social practices, and Kant’s transcendental 
arguments.°> Likewise Stroud has challenged the transcendentalists 
to justify their identification by citing chapter and verse,° and Bolton 
has sought to oppose them by demonstrating elements of Lebens- 
philosophie in the Investigations.’ Doesn't the emphasis there on 
life and activity exclude the otherworldly, absolutist orientation 
associated with idealism? Malcolm sums up the rejection of the 
Kantian, transcendental reading by declaring that there was “no 
tendency towards any form of idealism ... in Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy.’”® 

I think Malcolm is right to reject the attempts to assimilate 
Wittgenstein’s project to Kant’s, but I don’t think it is true to say 
there were no idealist elements in Wittgenstein. The family 
resemblance character of the idealist tradition would, in any case, 
make Malcolm’s claim a hazardous one. Specifically, I shall argue 
that, with an appropriate understanding of “idealism,” there are 
such elements, and very important ones, though they are consistent 
with also seeing Wittgenstein as a naturalistic thinker. To justify 
this I want to re-examine a paper by G. E. M. Anscombe called 
“The Question of Linguistic Idealism.”° She argues that some of 
the central themes of the Investigations are expressions of varying 
strengths of what she calls “linguistic idealism.” I think this is 
correct and fastens on deep and revealing issues. In particular it 
sheds light on the conventional elements in language-games. I will 
sketch the argument and then offer my own development of these 
themes, showing how Anscombe’s account can be carried further. 
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I will explain how the phenomenon she calls “linguistic idealism” is 
the upshot of a particular and identifiable social mechanism. The so- 
called “idealist” strands in Wittgenstein, it will transpire, are really 
the sociological strands in his thinking under another name.*° 


II LINGUISTIC IDEALISM 


Linguistic idealism is the claim that some truths or realities are 
created by our linguistic practices. The contrast is with cases where 
language transmits or reflects an independent reality. “Linguistic 
idealism” is a label applying wherever, and so far as, language creates 
what it refers to. Thus Anscombe proposes the following “test”: “Tf 
we want to know whether Wittgenstein is a ‘linguistic idealist’... ask 
the question: Does this existence, or this truth, depend upon human 
linguistic practice?” (p. 116). Recall that Wittgenstein used the 
phrase, “Essence is expressed by grammar” (PI, 371). As Anscombe 
explains, linguistic idealism implies that some “essences” can be 
created in the course of being expressed. This sounds suspiciously 
circular: what is it that is being expressed, if it is the expression that 
does the creating? We shall see there is indeed an element of circular- 
ity involved in the notion of linguistic idealism but that, properly 
understood, it is of a non-vicious kind. For the moment the claim is 
simply that there are cases where the grammar of our language does 
not mold itself to a set of independent “essences”: rather, these are 
constituted in and by the grammar. In this context “grammar” is used 
in the Wittgensteinian sense, referring to the taken-for-granted rou- 
tines of some linguistic practice: the rules that govern its symbols. It 
is also important to realize that for Anscombe, as for Wittgenstein, 
“linguistic practices” are not just a matter of using words (p. 117). 
They always include the patterns of activity into which those words 
are woven (cf. PI, 23). This non-verbal matrix of action is at least as 
important as the words themselves. 

Applying her test for linguistic idealism, Anscombe reaches two 
conclusions. First, human concepts call for an “idealist” analysis and 
are given such an analysis by Wittgenstein (p. 118). Concepts are 
created through our linguistic practices. She is at pains to add that 
typically the objects that fall under concepts cannot be analyzed 
idealistically. In these cases the objects exist independently of talk 
about them or references to them, and hence call for a “realist” 
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account (p. 121]. Her point is that the concept of, say, “horse” is an 
instrument we use to group or classify bits of an independent reality. 
The mere encounter with a horse does not furnish us with the 
concept “horse,” because it does not by itself determine how the 
label is to be applied or withheld on future occasions: it doesn’t 
determine how we will group things. Usage can’t just be “read off” 
an object. Nor can it be explained just by the perceived similarity of 
the things we refer to. As Wittgenstein noted, we don’t have a 
concept everywhere we see similarity (Z, 380). Nor do we always 
see similarity between objects that fall under the same concept. 
There must, therefore, be an active, creative element in concept 
formation. To grasp this we must appeal to something over and 
above the object being referred to. We must attend to the linguistic 
practice associated with the word, and its point and purpose for its 
users. Anscombe calls this position (which she attributes to Witt- 
genstein) a “partial idealism” (p. 118) — the qualification “partial” 
reminding us that what applies to the concept itself does not neces- 
sarily apply to its object. 

Anscombe’s second conclusion is that, elsewhere, a full and not 
just a partial idealism is called for. Wittgenstein, she tells us, 
endorsed or provided the grounds for an idealist account of rules, 
rights, promises, games, rituals, etiquette, and ceremonial proceed- 
ings (p. 119). These are realities whose characteristic features are 
wholly created by human linguistic practices. Thus we have rights 
because, collectively, these rights are accorded to us, and they are 
created by being so accorded. Some of the rights might involve 
objects, for example, the right to use a piece of land; but the right 
itself is wholly the creature of our belief in, and reference to, some- 
thing called a “right.” Similarly we are under an obligation to keep 
promises because we collectively sustain the institution of 
promising. The acts of reference to the obligation actually constitute 
the reality of the obligation that is being referred to — along with the 
rest of the activities (such as sanctioning) making up the linguistic 
practice. The same can be said of games, rituals, etiquette, and 
ceremonies. The proper way to perform in such a context is not 
derived from something independent of that context; it is not 
answerable to something outside itself, but only to itself. A game 
is something people create by playing it; there is no reality to the 
game other than the playing of it — a “move” is a move in the game. 
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Given the prominence of the metaphor of “game” in Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy, that is, in his talk of “language-games,” the “idealist” 
character of games assumes a striking significance. 

Rule-following provides an especially important feature of 
language-games. We often say a rule compels us to do things in 
a certain way. A procedure has been specified and it “has” to be 
carried out thus and so, but the compulsion is not a constraint 
existing independently of the practice of following the rule. It isn’t 
like the law of gravity, imposing itself on our activities regardless of 
our attitude to it or knowledge of it. We can’t levitate at will, but we 
can choose to break the rules of a game. There is, moreover, usually 
no way of responding to such an infraction, for example, by justifying 
the rule, which does not ultimately refer back to the rule itself. 
Whatever our myths about rules, and whatever our feelings may tell 
us to the contrary, the compulsion has no existence outside the 
sanctions and constraints we collectively, as rule-followers, and in 
the name of the rule, impose on ourselves. Here again, then, our 
linguistic practices do not reflect or express an independent reality 
so much as create a new reality. As Anscombe says, “if there is such 
a thing as idealism about rules and about the necessity of doing this 
if you are to be in conformity with this rule, then here Wittgenstein 
was a linguistic idealist” (p. 122). 

Clearly the idealism imputed to Wittgenstein is not a subjective 
or Berkeleyan idealism. This is not a spiritualist ontology. There is 
no question of the desk in the study, or the tree in the quad, disap- 
pearing if no one is looking at them. Things and people, and what 
they see and say, will be taken for granted by a linguistic idealist. 
Nor need a linguistic idealist say that what is created by our linguis- 
tic practices is unique, historically unchanging, or in any way tran- 
scends the natural order. What, then, is the link with the idealist 
tradition? It comes, surely, from breaking down the distinction 
between the subject and the object of knowledge. The resonance is 
with those aspects of the idealist tradition associated with Hegel, not 
Berkeley. The attention is not on the individual psyche, but on 
history, traditions, cultures, and states. Discourse, and the object of 
discourse, we might say, here merge into one another. We refer to 
our “rights,” but ultimately our rights are, or reside in those very 
acts of reference — and so also with the other items amenable to this 
analysis. Had Anscombe been looking for further examples she could 
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have pointed to any instance of social status or a social institution. 
We have here a thesis of broad scope about the basis and mode of 
being of social kinds, but it isn’t meant to dissolve away the phys- 
ical nature of the people and things having these statuses or per- 
forming a role in these institutions. For example, a coin is currency, 
ultimately, because it is accepted and known as currency, but that 
doesn’t destroy its reality as a metal disc existing independently of 
our belief in it. 


III WITTGENSTEIN AND HUME 


An intriguing feature of Anscombe’s account of linguistic idealism 
is the connection she makes between Wittgenstein and Hume, 
two philosophers from very different intellectual traditions.** The 
Wittgensteinian account of rules — glossed as a species of idealism — 
is juxtaposed with and likened to the famous Humean account of the 
“artificial” virtues — that is, promise-keeping, respect for property, 
obedience to the magistrate, loyalty to the monarch, and the rules of 
modesty and chastity. For Hume these are grounded neither in the 
supernatural nor wholly in our individual, psychological dispos- 
itions. They are the result of complex social interactions he called 
“conventions.” We are not moved in these cases by, say, an innate 
sense of duty, or by a moral insight into where our duty lies. When 
we sense our duty we are responding, ultimately, to a pattern of 
shared expectations and sanctions. This is sustained by countless 
tiny, individual calculations of self-interest. Each calculation con- 
sists in the individual trying to work out what other individuals 
will do, given that they too are engaged in a similar, but reciprocal 
calculation. Hume brought out the central role played by the agents’ 
orientation to one another. Individually this takes the form of deci- 
sions to do and say certain things if, and because, other people do and 
say them. Collectively, where everyone is making conditional deci- 
sions of this form, the discourse of the group can be seen as wholly 
self-referring. Everyone is referring to everyone else’s referring, not 
to anything outside that practice of referring itself. If the situation 
achieves stability, and becomes not merely self-referring but self- 
reinforcing, the behavior which is the outcome of these calculations 
may become habitual, and then a convention becomes a custom. 
Confronting and participating in this new moral reality will, of 
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course, engender its own characteristic feelings and, indeed, its own 
illusions. From the perspective of each individual it will come to 
seem external, natural, and morally compelling.'” 

The main Humean conclusion — and this is the point of 
Anscombe’s comparison — is that the special necessity involved in 
(say) promise-keeping is simply part and parcel of the institution, 
where the institution itself consists of people who are all actually or 
potentially orientated to one another’s actions. The obligation 
which is created, the sense in which we “must” or “have to” do 
certain things, is created by and within the practice itself. It neither 
pre-exists and finds expression in the practice, nor does it magically 
spring into existence as something independent but caused by the 
practice. It just is part of the practice. Wittgenstein did not reach 
his conclusion about rules and their necessity in the same way 
Hume reached his, namely by appeal to the picture of reciprocal 
calculations. (Wittgenstein’s “convention” or “rule” is more akin 
to Hume’s “custom,” a taken-for-granted regularity in the way we 
coordinate ourselves.) Nevertheless, both were describing a species 
of necessity where the reality expressed by references to this neces- 
sity consists in precisely the practices of invoking the necessity. For 
every individual the appeal is to an independent reality, but that 
reality is, ultimately, just other people’s readiness to make a similar 
appeal and act accordingly. The sense of circularity mentioned 
earlier derives from the interconnections of this self-referential 
activity. Taken collectively, the whole process is indeed a circula- 
tion of self-referring acts, but this is not a logical defect: it is just 
a property of the system. It might be compared with the circulation 
of water in the hydrological cycle, with its story of evaporation from 
rivers and oceans, followed by condensation and cloud formation, 
and then by precipitation that replenishes the rivers and oceans. 
This is not a logically defective story, though we may feel the need 
for a further account, standing outside the cycle, explaining how the 
process begins. The same applies to obligations, promises, and rules. 
How did they begin? Hume tried to provide such an account in his 
appeal to self-interest; Wittgenstein didn’t. All we have are refer- 
ences to the “spontaneous” emergence of language-games (cf. PI, xi, 
p. 224; PPF, xi, 335; RFM, IV-23). Wittgenstein, we might say, is 
Hume without the origin myth. Nevertheless, Anscombe is right to 
see a profound similarity in their final positions. 
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The category of linguistic idealism thus provides a somewhat 
surprising link between two bodies of work that have for too long 
been kept apart. Despite this impressive piece of bridge building, 
there are difficulties with these conclusions and with Anscombe’s 
way of reaching them. I shall identity three such difficulties. First, the 
link with Wittgenstein’s text is sometimes tenuous. The attribution 
of a “partial idealism” stands in need of a more secure grounding 
in Wittgenstein’s own words. Second, the connection between this 
“partial idealism” and the full idealism of the rule-following doc- 
trines calls for clarification. How are insights gained in cases where 
our words have no extra-linguistic correlates to be applied to cases 
where they do have such correlates? Third, the significance of these 
“idealist” strands in providing a general overview of the later philoso- 
phy, and in suggesting lines of further development, is likewise left 
implicit. Having discovered Wittgenstein was a species of idealist, 
what can we do with this knowledge? 

Of these difficulties it is the second — concerning the link between 
partial and full idealism — which is the most profound. The substantial 
task is to show how the special features of rules that justify the epithet 
“linguistic idealism” are also at work in the “partial” case. On a purely 
verbal level there is no problem: Anscombe calls Wittgenstein’s 
account of rules “idealist,” so the idealist component of, let us say, 
natural-kind terms like “horse,” is nothing but the rules for their use. 
“Partial idealism” just means concepts with an empirical reference 
also have rules of use. As far as it goes this is correct, but we must 
exhibit and not merely imply the operation of self-referential pro- 
cesses in these cases. Let us start, however, with the first of the three 
problems, that of locating the idealist elements in Wittgenstein’s text. 


IV IDEALISM OR MATERIALISM? 


Anscombe quotes the following passage from Part II of the 
Investigations: 


If anyone believes that certain concepts are absolutely the correct ones, and 
that having different ones would mean not realizing something that we 
realize — then let him imagine certain very general facts of nature to be 
different from what we are used to, and the formation of concepts different 
from the usual ones will become intelligible to him. 

(PI, xii, p. 230; PPF, xii, 366) 
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She comments: 


This is one of the passages from Wittgenstein arousing —- in my mind at 
least — the question: have we in his last philosophical thought what might be 
called a linguistic idealism? 

(p. 112) 


Why should this passage arouse this thought? The passage is about the 
absolute rightness of our concepts, and it recommends a method for 
throwing doubt on any claim that they have this virtue. The dichot- 
omy in the passage is between absolute and relative, not between the 
ideal and the real. So where does the theme of linguistic idealism come 
in? These worries are reinforced if we ask how a change in the facts of 
nature might intelligibly lead to the formation of concepts different 
from ours. Wittgenstein generally professed not to be interested in 
causal and explanatory links — and made such a profession in close 
proximity to the quoted passage. Nevertheless, if changes in nature 
prompt changes in our thinking about it, this suggests a causal link. It 
suggests a dependence of our concepts on the reality to which they 
refer. (Perhaps they have become “adapted” to it, and honed into shape 
by some cognitive analogue of natural selection.) Plausible though 
they are, doctrines of this kind surely deserve to be called linguistic 
“materialism,” not linguistic “idealism.” 

We are therefore confronted by a problem: Anscombe launches her 
argument by a quotation from Wittgenstein apparently pointing in 
the opposite direction to the idealistic conclusion she draws. Fortu- 
nately, some detective work in the text of the Investigations allows us 
to construct an acceptable connection. The passage Anscombe cited 
picks up themes that occurred earlier. Thus, at §142 we were told: 


It is only in normal cases that the use of a word is clearly prescribed; 
we know, are in no doubt, what to say in this or that case. The more 
abnormal the case, the more doubtful it becomes what we are to say. And 
if things were quite different from what they actually are — if there were for 
instance no characteristic expression of pain, of fear, of joy; if rule became 
exception and exception rule; or if both became phenomena of roughly equal 
frequency — this would make our normal language-games lose their point — 
the procedure of putting a lump of cheese on a balance and fixing the price 
by the turn of the scale would lose its point if it frequently happened for such 
lumps to suddenly grow or shrink for no obvious reason. 

(PI, 142) 
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Notice that Wittgenstein didn’t just say: imagine objects mysteri- 
ously get bigger or smaller. He focused on a particular procedure 
playing a part in an important social institution, namely, putting an 
object on a pair of scales and fixing its price, as a commodity, in the 
course of buying and selling. His concern was not just the physical 
properties of things, but the way these objects are treated and 
regarded in the course of our relating to, and interacting with, one 
another. It is the disruption of an institution, as well as the disrup- 
tion of a law of nature, that is being paraded before us. This is why it 
is also an affirmation of those themes in his work that Anscombe 
calls “idealist” because, as we have seen, linguistic idealism is an 
account of the ontology of social institutions. This dimension of the 
example needs to be stressed because it did not appear casually or 
inadvertently. It is central to the vision that Wittgenstein was trying 
to convey as he developed the argument of the Investigations. Let us 
look at how that vision was given expression. 


V THE STRATEGY OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 


Throughout the Investigations Wittgenstein was concerned to 
reinstate the neglected social and interactional dimensions of 
meaning. These were passed over in his own earlier writing, and by 
the psychological and individualistic assumptions of prominent con- 
temporaries such as Russell. (In many quarters they are still neg- 
lected today.) His aim was not to deny the possible connections 
between words and an independent reality, but to enrich our picture 
so that the other, equally vital, components were not left out. This 
explains Wittgenstein’s strategy in the opening sections of the 
Investigations where he introduced his idea of “language-games.” 
The striking quotation from Augustine with which he began was 
used as an example of the approach to language he rejected, that is, 
one focusing abstractly on the correlation of words and things. The 
meaning of a symbol is assumed to be the thing it stands for. Any 
further properties of language are then explained by psychological 
assumptions about our further capacity to form intentions and to 
read the intentions of others from their demeanor, expressions, and 
gestures. Wittgenstein saw this as a picture of language sustained by 
our concentrating on a hopelessly narrow range of examples. As he 
put it: we must be thinking of how we learn words like “table,” 
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“chair,” “bread,” and people’s names. It is not an adequate account 
even here, but it is an intelligible response to such cases. In general, 
however, we need to broaden our view, embrace a wider range of 
examples, and let this richer material evoke other pictures in 
our minds. 

Suppose we utilize a diagram of the kind shown below: 


word <—»> word <—» word 


object 


We may call the connection between words and independent 
objects, “vertical” links; and the connection between words and 
other words, “horizontal” links. “Word,” here, is doing duty for the 
broad notion of linguistic practice. In these terms, Augustine was 
presented in the Investigations as having a model of language 
founded on the “vertical” links, while Wittgenstein wanted to 
enrich the picture by doing justice to the “horizontal” ones. His 
strategy was to begin with the “vertical” connections, and then 
progressively undermine or remove or complicate them in order to 
throw the “horizontal” dimension into relief." 


In his first examples of very simple language-games, he considered 
the verbal exchanges that might take place between a builder and his 
assistant. The builder calls “Block!,” or “Slab!,” or “Pillar!” or — in 
later examples — the name of some tool. The assistant then fetches 
what is needed. The correlation of words and object is prominent and 
taken for granted, though even at this stage the “name” of the object 
operates in connection with its role in a shared enterprise. Wittgen- 
stein then introduces carefully contrived complexities into the story. 
For example, indexical words like “this” come into the picture, that 
is, words that “stand for” different things on different occasions 
(PI, 8). Then come words that function as numerals that seem to 
“refer to” deeply problematic objects, namely, numbers (PI, 8-10). 
Then we are asked to point to an object, but point to its color, not its 
shape (PI, 33); or point to a chess piece, but point to it as a piece, not 
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as a bit of wood (PI, 35). He also supposed that the builder orders his 
assistant to fetch a previously named tool, when the item in ques- 
tion is broken and no longer exists (PI, 41). Then he dealt with a case 
where there has never been a connection between the symbol and a 
thing, rather than a connection that once existed but has now been 
severed (PI, 42). This technique was carried yet further as the discus- 
sion progressed. The “vertical” link might be disturbed by mistakes 
(PI, 51). Or the bizarre behavior of the designated object might lead 
us to reconsider previous applications (PI, 80). Again, there are cases 
where the subtlety and variety of the link with reality is brought to 
light, for example, with perfectly serviceable but highly inexact 
orders such as “stand roughly there” (PI, 88). It would be pedantry 
to object to such a command on the grounds that it lacked precision, 
but the point is that where a reasonable demand for exactitude ends 
and pedantry begins is a matter of context. There is then the cele- 
brated discussion of pains and sensations where, he argued, the link 
with reality need not be one of reporting or designating at all: words 
can act as replacements for a natural expression of the pain or 
sensation (PI, 244]. Finally, there is the invitation: “Compare a 
concept with a style of painting” (PI, xii, p. 230; PPF, xii, 367). 
A drawing of the human figure may represent it in various styles 
(Wittgenstein cites “The Egyptian, for instance”). There need be no 
calling into question of the representational significance of the 
painting; it is meant to stand for something, but that aim can be 
realized in many ways. The way it is realized, the style in which the 
representation is made, is underdetermined by the object. It is medi- 
ated by the conventions of the style. 

Addressing an imaginary critic, for whom the word-object 
scheme says all that needs to be said about meaning, Wittgenstein 
retorted: “You say: the point isn’t the word, but its meaning, and you 
think of the meaning as a thing of the same kind as the word, though 
also different from the word. Here the word, there the meaning. The 
money, and the cow that you can buy with it. (But contrast: money, 
and its use)” (PI, 120). The comparison is abrupt and disconcerting: 
here the word, there the meaning — the money, and the cow you can 
buy with it. Was Wittgenstein telling us the relation of a word and its 
referent is like that between money and a commodity, or that it isn’t 
like this? I take it Wittgenstein was accepting the comparison, but 
only if the financial link is properly understood. The parenthetical 
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remark gives us the clue. The words, “But contrast: money, and its 
use,” mean: in contrast to the “vertical” connection the critic wants 
to emphasize, we are to notice how the monetary comparison high- 
lights the importance of “horizontal” links, that is, the role played 
by the surrounding interactions. Without an enveloping system of 
commercial practices we can’t even think of “buying.” If the use of 
money were not taken for granted, “the money, and the cow that 
you can buy” wouldn’t stand in any determinate connection at all. 
But the use of money is a clear case of an institution requiring 
analysis as a collective, self-referring practice. The concepts that 
mediate the practice don’t simply mirror an independent reality. 
“Price,” for example, doesn’t reflect the scarcity of something, only 
scarcity relative to demand within some market. “Price” only makes 
sense within such a market. The suggestion in the passage is that 
for something to be the object of a concept is akin to a thing becom- 
ing a commodity. This is not because there is no world outside 
language — that would be like saying there were no cows outside 
the practice of buying and selling them. The point, rather, is that 
without the surrounding linguistic practice there would be no 
“correspondence” between words and the world of the kind we 
encounter in ordinary uses of language (cf. PI, 6; PI, 30; PI, 51)}-"+ 

This reading is supported by a later passage also making reference 
to money. Wittgenstein asked: 


Why can’t my right hand give my left hand money? — My right hand can put 
it into my left hand. My right hand can write a deed of gift and my left hand a 
receipt. — But the further practical consequences would not be those of a gift. 
When the left hand has taken the money from the right, etc., we shall ask: 
“Well, and what of it?” And the same could be asked if a person had given 
himself a private definition of a word; I mean, if he has said the word to 
himself and at the same time has directed his attention to a sensation. 

(PI, 268) 


The mere passing of an object from hand to hand, whether inter- or 
intra-personally, does not capture the essence of gift giving. Gifts are 
not gifts in virtue of their trajectory through space (nor their size, 
shape, color, density, or temperature). To be a gift is to have a 
characteristic over and above those dealt with by physicists or 
chemists: it is to have a moral property which derives from how 
the given object is regarded and treated in the course of a social 
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encounter. A gift must be given as a gift, that is, as something 
understood to express regard or esteem, something meant to create 
a bond or symbolize a relationship. Something can’t be a gift without 
the giver and receiver sharing the concept of gift, and they can’t have 
that without the institution of gift giving.*® 

Wittgenstein was constructing example after example designed to 
show how the connection between words and things is mediated by 
patterns of interaction. He called into play a whole variety of analo- 
gies to convey his point: styles of painting, economic relations, the 
institution of the gift; even his famous suggestion “Think of the 
tools in a tool-box” (PI, 11) can be read in this way. It transpires that 
the “vertical” link in our diagram has no existence independent of 
the “horizontal” links. Of the various shortcomings in what he 
called the “object and designation model,” the most dramatic is its 
inability to deal with the case where the “object” has no existence at 
all outside the talk about it and the references to it. It breaks down 
entirely where our talk is about other talk, and the linguistic practice 
has a wholly self-referring character. This is where the label 
“idealism” has its most plausible and revealing application. It is this 
self-referring, self-sustaining, and self-justifying feature of discourse 
Anscombe emphasizes when drawing the comparison between Witt- 
genstein’s account of rule and Hume’s account of artificial virtues. 

Perhaps the simplest cases of self-referring and self-justifying talk 
are the so-called performative utterances. When I say, “I greet you” 
then, irony and jest apart, I do indeed greet you and thereby make 
what I have just said true. The same applies to “I curse you,” “I beg 
you,” “I bless you.”*° Performative utterances are perfect, miniature 
cases of linguistic idealism in action, that is, a truth and a reality 
created and constituted by a linguistic practice. Wittgenstein did not 
discuss such utterances in detail,*” but he did cite larger-scale 
examples. For example, he asked: “What sort of certainty is it that 
is based on the fact that in general there won’t actually be a run on 
the banks by all their customers; though they would break if it did 
happen?!” (REM, VII-35). This is a request to analyze our confidence 
in the “soundness” of a bank. Clearly it consists in part, but cru- 
cially, in the beliefs of its depositors. These beliefs are beliefs about 
other people’s beliefs, and in particular about their beliefs in the 
bank’s soundness. No matter how “fundamentally” sound we think 
the bank is, if nobody else believes in its soundness we had better get 
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our savings out quickly. Others’ beliefs in the bank’s unsoundness 
make it true that it isn’t sound. The soundness or otherwise of the 
bank is ultimately constituted by beliefs about its soundness or 
unsoundness. The very beliefs are the substance of what they are 
themselves about. The content of the beliefs, that the bank is 
unsound, and the object of the beliefs, the unsoundness itself, are 
one and the same. This is a case tailor-made for the linguistic 
idealist. When we invoke linguistic idealism, examples such as this 
help us see we are talking about “performatives” existing on the 
collective scale. 


VI HOW GENERAL IS THE THESIS? 


Can we make good the claim that all and any linguistic practices 
have such an “idealist” or “performative” component? While some 
thought and talk is almost wholly self-referring, can we assert that 
all thought and talk is to some extent of this character, and none of it 
is wholly devoid of a self-referential or performative component that 
is vital to its operation? It is one thing to identify such a component 
in examples like gifts, or money, or the soundness of the banks, or 
moral obligations, and other quasi-moral necessities, but what about 
ordinary empirical knowledge? An object might count as a gift 
because of how people regard it, rather than how it is in itself; but 
what about (say) an object’s being an oxide of mercury, or being 
colored red? Here, surely, we are responsive to properties belonging 
to the thing itself, not to other people’s treatment of it or response to 
it. Clearly language-users make an active contribution to the use of 
all empirical terms, but there is still a gap between this acknowledg- 
ment and the analysis of rules and conventions and statuses. The gap 
will be closed when we can specify precisely the performative, self- 
referential, and self-justifying aspects of our empirical talk about 
substances, properties, and natural kinds. 

To sharpen the issue let us take the property of color, and see if we 
can locate the self-referential and performative aspects of calling 
something “red.” Wittgenstein insisted that we don’t possess con- 
cepts like “red” just because we look at and see red things. “Do not 
believe that you have the concept of color within you because you 
look at a colored object — however you look” (Z, 332; cf. Z, 333).7° 
Genuine concept possession involves more than this. It involves 
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coordinating our use of the word “red” by means of what he called 
“paradigms.” These are samples which play a central role in the 
teaching of the word and which remain constantly available to 
sustain the shared language-game that is transmitted in such teach- 
ing. Wittgenstein provided the following gloss on the use of such 
samples in the process of ostensive learning: “This sample is an 
instrument of the language used in ascriptions of colour. In this 
language-game it is not something that is represented, but is a means 
of representation ... It is a paradigm in our language-game; some- 
thing with which comparison is made” (PI, 50]. In the normal lan- 
guage-game of color ascription we refer to the color itself, not the 
color sample. Nevertheless, the reference is achieved by exposure to 
the sample during training. In the course of training we are learning 
how to convey information about color, rather than actually 
conveying it. In order to learn we must be receptive to information 
on two channels at once. Ostensive learning requires us to learn 
about objects and properties and about the people who have com- 
merce with them and, through that, commerce with one another. 
The information which is transmitted to us by the use of such 
samples or paradigms is social information. Ostensive learning by 
paradigms is enculturation or socialization into the local practices of 
reference. 

Wittgenstein was indicating something fundamental to all talk 
about natural kinds. From the simplest to the most sophisticated, 
from our everyday talk to scientific theorizing, all such talk needs 
“paradigms.” Of course, paradigms themselves vary in complexity. 
At their simplest they can be objects of comparison, like color 
samples, which can be laid by the side of the thing to be classified. 
More complicated forms might involve sophisticated tests or experi- 
mental procedures and lines of theoretical analysis acting as models 
for further research. This would be the case, for instance, in the 
paradigms involved in identifying something as an “oxide.”"° An 
object’s having the role of “paradigm,” however — and this is the 
vital point — does not reduce to its possessing this or that intrinsic 
nature. It has and requires such a nature, but it also has something 
else: a role that is accorded to it by virtue of how people regard it and 
treat it. This is a moral or social status, rather than something 
inherent in it. Nothing can be a paradigm “in itself,” but only 
because a group uses it in that way. Its paradigmatic status derives 
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from its being used as a paradigm, for example, in teaching and 
transmitting part of the local culture or in guiding routine usage. It 
facilitates interaction because it is available, and known to be avail- 
able, as a reference point for coordinating our talking and doing. 

Something’s being a paradigm, or a sample, or an instrument of 
language, is therefore significantly similar to something’s being a 
gift, or money, or a commodity, or somebody’s property, or a chess 
piece. Something is truly a paradigm because we deem it to be so. 
The performative and self-referential elements in the situation 
should now be clear. The ultimate authority for what our 
paradigms shall be is our own shared practice, so the self-justifying 
element is present too. The formal correctness of applying 
Anscombe’s label “linguistic idealism” to such uses is therefore 
borne out. These, then, are some of the features that allow us to 
exhibit the self-creating character of our linguistic practices, includ- 
ing our practices of referring to independent objects. As the passage 
from Wittgenstein makes clear, none of this compromises the mater- 
ial reality of the object being used as a paradigm, nor the reality of 
the properties (such as color) referred to in the language-game. Quite 
the contrary. It is because of the ascribed status of the paradigm that 
it becomes a possible vehicle for coordinating and defining our 
shared responses to the external characters of things. 

Once given a shared paradigm, much of our linguistic usage 
becomes routine. After due initiation into the linguistic practices 
of a group, most new members automatically and without collusion 
use words in ways that allow subsequent interactions to go 
smoothly. In practice we are not always looking over our shoulder 
and monitoring other people. But even here the performative elem- 
ent hasn’t vanished: when order has been established, it still has to 
be sustained. In a passage from Wittgenstein quoted above, reference 
was made to “normal” cases where the application of a word is 
routine. When routines break down, then collective decisions and 
choices must be made to re-establish them under the new condi- 
tions. Authority may be needed to maintain the cohesion of usage, 
and to cope with any divergent tendencies. These tendencies may 
emerge at any time as a result of divergent goals and interests, and 
may be provoked or brought into view by novelty and anomaly. 
Occasionally in such circumstances it may even be deemed neces- 
sary to re-establish consensus by a change of paradigms. In these 
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cases experts may be consulted and authorities must pronounce. But 
from where does authority derive? And who decides where expertise 
resides? There is no higher court of appeal than the community 
itself. Whatever its division of labor, or internal structure and hier- 
archy, ultimately the community will consult its own traditions, its 
own achievements, and its own goals as it reflexively evaluates 
them. There is nothing else it can consult. We can’t say “consult 
the world” — as if that were a separate option — because the very 
point at issue is how such consultations are to be managed. With 
what paradigm do we approach the world? We are back with 
performative acts of self-reference and self-justification of a collect- 
ive kind. This is testimony to the ultimate character of our accepted 
social and cultural forms. As Wittgenstein put it: “What has to be 
accepted, the given, is — so one could say — forms of life (PI, xi, p. 226; 
PPF, xi, 345).7° 


VII NORMATIVITY 


Appeal to the history of science might lead us to accept that the 
usage of terms such as, say, “oxygen” varies as their theoretical 
analysis alters along with our changing understanding. We might 
accept that biological and botanical classifications change and with 
them the meaning of the labels employed. We know that even the 
physicists’ concept of simultaneity has had to be revised.”* But as we 
stare intently at samples of red it is easy for us to ignore the collect- 
ive work that goes into policing our response. The difficulty is that 
our eyes and brains seem to furnish us with the concepts automatic- 
ally, without the need to introduce any element of social interaction 
such as Wittgenstein supposed. It seems as if our brains contain a 
special-purpose device, or “module,” whose autonomous operation 
yields up the relevant concepts. Isn’t this why we can directly appre- 
hend colors and remember them if we need to? So this must be what 
possessing the concept of “red” amounts to.”” All that we have to 
learn is the local name that is allocated to the concept. Once the 
label is attached, then that concept governs its subsequent applica- 
tion and use. The only conventional component, on this account, is 
that of choosing the label, and there seems to be nothing deep about 
this. What is more, anthropological studies suggest that every cul- 
ture has a word for red, everybody’s usage clusters around the same 
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focal wavelengths of the spectrum; and everybody identifies the 
same color samples as central cases of redness.”? Red, it seems, is a 
cultural universal, and is sustained by a universal feature of our 
psychology. A psychological model gives us all the understanding 
we need, so there is no room here for “linguistic idealism.” 

Tempting though this psychological model is, it cannot be the 
whole truth. To see this we must ask a number of questions. We will 
find the cumulative significance of the answers reinstates the 
Wittgensteinian emphasis on social interaction and convention, 
and hence “idealist,” self-referential, and performative processes. 
Let us grant that Nature has, so to speak, issued us at birth with 
devices — “modules” — whose function can be said to be that of 
discriminating red things. Now we need to ask: by what right do 
we treat these numerically different devices, my module and your 
module, as detecting the same thing or property, for example, the 
property we both call “red”? What decides whether my device is 
working properly (e.g., that it is really detecting red and only red)? 
What happens if the deliverances of my device (e.g., my judgment 
that something is red) clash with the deliverances of yours (e.g., your 
judgment that something is red}? What will happen when our indi- 
vidual judgments are operating at some distance from the central 
cases, for example, when we hesitate or vacillate about calling 
something red? If our thresholds are different, as they might well 
be, whose is right? What happens if our detecting device is sensitive 
to the idiosyncratic history of its use, that is, to past experience? Or 
if its thresholds are modified by the goals and interests that inform 
our use of it? 

These considerations show the psychological model to be incom- 
plete and unrealistic. It presents a false estimation of the problems 
typically caused by individual variability, by malfunctions, disputes, 
and divergent judgments, not to mention random fluctuations or 
large-scale systematic causal influences. Indeed, what legitimate 
sense is there, on the psychological model, for notions like “mal- 
function,” “error,” or even “dispute”? These presuppose a notion of 
getting a right answer and, as yet, no provision has been made for 
such an idea. So far, what seems right to every red-detector is right — 
which, as Wittgenstein insisted, means in effect that there we can’t 
really talk about right (PI, 258). The entire dimension of normativity, 
which is central to something’s being a “concept,” is as yet 
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unaccounted for. It is no help to say that the notions of right and 
wrong are built into the idea that the red-detector has a certain 
“function,” for example, that it is failing to work “properly” when 
it doesn’t do what it is “meant” or “supposed” or “designed” to do 
by evolution. Function talk does indeed carry such implications, but 
these considerations could only solve the present problem under 
rather special conditions, namely, that such talk and such theories 
are taken up and employed to this effect by a group of actors them- 
selves. They must become the actors’ own categories and operate as 
the currency of their own self-understanding. Functions that are not 
acknowledged, understood, or conceded by the owners and users of 
the red-detectors are powerless to provide these agents with genuine 
standards. And if such ideas ever do play this role, they do so by 
virtue of their being an aspect of a shared culture, that is, by them- 
selves becoming institutions. They must become sociological, not 
merely biological, phenomena.** 

A plausible, naturalistic account of normativity can be got by 
setting the individual possessors of the “red-detectors” the task of 
coordinating themselves, of achieving common goals, of facing 
shared tasks, of distributing effort, communicating with one 
another, and maintaining a consensus. To do this they must create 
the machinery for handling breakdown in coordination, and for 
discounting or adjusting disruptive deliverances by their respective 
detecting devices. In short the individuals will have to behave like 
members of a community. They will have had to create a “common 
good” in the form of a shared standard. They will be sustaining a 
convention or making the category of “red” into an institution. Now 
we can make proper sense of there being “correct” and “incorrect” 
judgments. There will be a genuine role for such evaluations in 
sustaining their interactions. The idea of good and bad judges of 
red, of right or wrong parties to a dispute over red, will have some- 
thing on which to gain a purchase, though none of this implies that 
“red” means “what other people call ‘red.’” By imagining social 
interaction we have provided the conditions for the word-users to 
create something more recognizable as a “concept” of red than was 
present in their individual performances. Social interaction, how- 
ever, is action taken with reference to others, who are in their turn 
acting relative to us. This strategic character of interaction, and 
the patterns it creates, therefore reintroduces the elements of 
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self-reference and self-creativity into the story, that is, it reintro- 
duces precisely those things to which the linguistic idealist is draw- 
ing our attention. 

The argument that has just been developed in terms of norms, 
conventions, institutions, standards, and common “goods,” can be 
summarized very simply. We could say the use of the word “red” 
must be part of a language-game. The difficulties of disruptive and 
divergent testimony all amount to this: how are the “players” of the 
language-game to keep the game going in the face of such endemic 
problems? Managing this task must be a constitutive part of the 
game itself, depending on the tacit knowledge of how to be a compe- 
tent player, and how to use the codes of cognitive decorum implicit 
in the game.” 

We have now located within Wittgenstein’s text the two con- 
nected dimensions along which self-referential and performative 
processes operate: in the choice of paradigms and the sustaining of 
a shared language-game. If there is any difficulty in making these 
identifications and seeing these interconnections it will derive from 
our impoverished response to Wittgenstein’s basic metaphor: that of 
language as a “game.” It is all too easy to treat references to “lan- 
guage-games” as little more than a terminological idiosyncrasy on 
Wittgenstein’s part. The metaphor then falls dead on the page. Some 
commentators have, accordingly, felt able to dismiss it as a shallow 
and unconvincing comparison.*° A pedantic listing of what games 
and languages have, or have not, got in common will certainly 
reinforce such a conclusion — unless we realize that the crucial point 
of contact derives from the performative and self-referential charac- 
ter of games. Anscombe’s alternative metaphor “idealism” can thus 
reactivate for us the full significance of Wittgenstein’s original 
insight. It can make us realize just what is involved in calling 
something, metaphorically, a “game.” 


VIII CONVENTIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


I have now repaired two of the three difficulties identified in 
Anscombe’s treatment. First, I have gone some way further in 
anchoring her identification of Wittgenstein’s “idealism” in the text 
of the Investigations, showing how it runs through many of the 
themes that are characteristic of the later philosophy. The category 
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of “linguistic idealism” helps bring out connections between differ- 
ent parts of that philosophy, such as the account of ostensive 
definitions, the appeal to “paradigms,” the discussion of rules, the 
rejection of the object and designation model, and the subtle 
but progressive development and complication of the idea of 
language-games. By bringing these under the rubric of idealism we 
can articulate linkages in ways that might otherwise be seen but 
remain unstated. Second, and most importantly, by exposing the 
performative elements that can be found even in empirical dis- 
course — and by seeing how these become particularly visible in 
connection with the role of paradigms — we have located the missing 
link between the “partial” idealism of natural-kind concepts and the 
fuller, more uncompromising idealism of rules and conventions. 

In the course of this discussion, however, we have also discovered 
something else: an alternative and arguably better idiom for captur- 
ing the same insights. For what is Anscombe’s “linguistic idealism” 
other than a way of acknowledging the operation of convention? 
Social processes have taken over the role played by mental and 
spiritual processes in the older, obscurantist forms of idealism.*’ 
The truths and realities created by “linguistic practices” are clearly 
social institutions. Self-reference is the only mechanism by which 
something can be created in our linguistic practices. It is only here 
that our saying and believing something to be so can, non- 
mysteriously, make it so, that is, by accomplishing something like 
a collective and self-fulfilling “performative utterance.” Partial 
idealism is the acknowledgment that we cognize nature, not in spite 
of or instead of, but through and with our conventions.”* This is not 
to say there is anything technically wrong with Anscombe’s choice 
of idealist terminology — though there might be dangers arising 
from its inappropriately anti-naturalistic overtones.”? It would be 
unfortunate if this terminology and these overtones distracted us 
from the true character of Wittgenstein’s central categories. His 
concern throughout the Investigations was with the workings of 
conventions, customs, norms, institutions, and the background con- 
ditions that help sustain our social interactions.*° 

Identifying the sociological thrust of the Investigations suggests 
ways in which Wittgenstein’s work might be developed, thereby 
repairing the third and last of the difficulties I set out to address. 
As I have indicated in the notes, Wittgenstein’s project makes 
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contact — in varying degrees — with a number of long-standing 
themes and classic works in the sociological tradition: with Simmel 
on money, with Mauss on gifts, with Durkheim on spiritual powers 
as the transfigured experience of the social, and with Kuhn on the 
scientific community’s routine dependence on, and exploitation of, 
exemplary scientific achievements, or “paradigms.” Recent 
scholarship, represented by Shapin’s work on the language-game of 
early modern experimental science, shows these connections being 
carried forward and deepened. Each of these points of contact indi- 
cates ways in which Wittgenstein’s insights can be tested against 
historical and empirical material. We can ask: have Wittgenstein’s 
ideas any power to illuminate the historical record? Conversely, 
have the demands of historical description shown up weaknesses 
and omissions? What aspects of Wittgenstein’s philosophy stand out 
as maximally useful? Is it specific metaphors like “language-game,” 
or “paradigm,” or diffuse orientations like the priority of the con- 
crete over the abstract and the particular over the general, or middle- 
range positions like his debunking of Platonist myths about meaning 
and rules? Different commentators will certainly offer different 
answers to these questions.** There is also no reason to assume that 
all of Wittgenstein’s ideas should stand or fall together. We can 
expect no easy or quick consensus on such difficult issues, but they 
are the right questions to ask. 

Anscombe’s own link with Hume carries the same message. 
Though Anscombe doesn’t express herself this way, it suggests that, 
for Wittgenstein, rule following is an artificial virtue. Such a formu- 
lation immediately suggests the question: what, then, in Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy, are the equivalents of Hume’s natural virtues?>* 
What are Wittgenstein’s assumptions about the capacities, dispos- 
itions, and propositional attitudes that individuals bring to their 
social interactions? This amounts to taxing him with one of the 
standard problems of sociological theory: the problem of specifying 
the relation between the individual and society. That this should 
come out of a comparison with Hume should occasion no surprise, 
for Hume too was a sociologist. His declared intention on the title 
pages of the Treatise was to bring the experimental method into 
moral subjects. He wanted to follow Boyle and Newton and be 
factual, inductive, naturalistic, and explanatory. He therefore took 
care to connect his insights to the data of political, legal, and 
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economic history. Unfortunately Wittgenstein, personally, showed 
little inclination in this direction, and seemed to have eschewed it in 
some of his pronouncements about his aims and goals (cf. PI, 109, 
126). Unlike Hume he did not want his work to be treated as 
explanatory. The symbolic figure lurking behind his text is not 
Newton but Goethe, the critic of Newtonian experimental 
methods.*? There is, however, no compelling reason to follow him 
in this regard, since this self-denying and negative stance is logically 
independent of the rest of his philosophy. The stance expressed the 
anti-scientific, Spenglerian milieu in which Wittgenstein wrote and 
to which he was personally attracted.*+ We should be suspicious 
of those who fasten upon such pronouncements and inflate their 
significance, as if not accepting them were tantamount to not 
understanding Wittgenstein. On the contrary, the more we under- 
stand him, the less significant and more subjective does such 
self-commentary become. What are philosophical problems, for 
Wittgenstein, other than entanglements in the misleading forms of 
self-commentary that we are prone to give on our own practices? 
The Investigations is a veritable monument to the fallibility 
of our self-awareness. Once we see that Anscombe’s “idealist” 
Wittgenstein is really the sociological Wittgenstein, we should feel 
free to draw the obvious conclusion as to where and how his 
substantial insights can best be tested and developed.** 


NOTES 


1. “Spengler could be better understood if he said: 1am comparing different 
cultural epochs with the lives of families; within a family there is a 
family resemblance, though you will also find a resemblance between 
members of different families” CV (1980: 14; 1998: 21). 

Spengler, by contrast, sought to identify the soul of a culture, i.e., its 
spiritual principle of unity. He did, however, also say that the realm of 
the cultural historian was “the art of portraiture transferred to the 
spiritual domain.” Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (New 
York: Knopf, 1939), p. Io. 
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Understanding Wittgenstein, Royal Institute of Philosophy Lectures, 
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pp. 382-403 and “The Disappearing ‘We’,” Proceedings of the 
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losophica Fennica 28 (1976), pp. 188-215. The paper is reprinted in 
Anscombe’s From Parmenides to Wittgenstein, vol. 1 of Collected 
Philosophical Papers (Oxford: Blackwell, 1981), pp. 112-33. Page 
numbers are from the collected papers. 

Similar suggestions have been advanced by Ernst K. Specht, in Foun- 
dations of Wittgenstein’s Late Philosophy, trans. D. E. Walford (Man- 
chester University Press, 1969}, ch. 6. Interestingly, Specht’s argument 
has recently been dismissed as an “egregious” example of “wild specu- 
lation.” See the editorial introduction to Robert L. Arrington and Hans- 
Johann Glock, eds., Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations: Text 
and Context (London: Routledge, 1991), pp. 1, 2. Presumably the same 
dismissal would be applied to Anscombe. I take the opposite view and 
think that neither Specht nor Anscombe is bold enough in stating their 
case. An earlier formulation which can be read as anticipating some of 
Anscombe’s themes is Peter Winch, The Idea of a Social Science and its 
Relation to Philosophy (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958; 2nd 
revised ed., 1972). 

I have benefited enormously from studying Barry Barnes, “Social Life as 
Bootstrapped Induction,” Sociology 17 (1983), pp. 524-45. Barnes’s 
important paper covers much of the same ground as Anscombe’s, but 
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his independent treatment is both more concrete and more systematic. 
No one interested in the issues discussed by Anscombe should be 
ignorant of it. 

Links between Hume’s philosophy and Wittgenstein’s are central to 
Kripke’s important study: Saul Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Pri- 
vate Language (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982). The 
difference is that whereas Kripke makes the link with Book I of 
the Treatise, Anscombe makes it with Book IIL I believe the link 
goes further than that so far indicated by Anscombe and, indeed, can 
be used to shed light on the controversy surrounding Kripke’s reading. 
I develop these claims in Wittgenstein, Rules and Institutions (London: 
Routledge, 1997). 

David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Lewis A. Selby-Bigge, ed. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960 [1738]), Book II, Part ii, Section 5. 

The same strategy is to be found in the opening pages of the Blue Book. 
An important sociological analysis of the concept of money is to be 
found in Georg Simmel, The Philosophy of Money (London: Routledge, 
1978 [1900]}. Simmel ‘s book may be called a study of the forms of life of 
the money economy. In the light of Wittgenstein’s analogy between 
words and tools (PI, 11) it is interesting to see Simmel calling money 
“the purest example of the tool” (p. 210). 

Compare the sociological account of gifts and giving in Marcel Mauss, 
The Gift: Forms and Functions of Exchange in Archaic Societies, trans. 
Ian Cunnison (London: Cohen & West, 1966 [1925]]. 

J. L. Austin, “Performative Utterances,” in James Urmson and Geoffrey 
Warnock, eds., Philosophical Papers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 
ch. ro. 

But see PI, 682. 

Strictly speaking, Z, 332 is about “color” rather than “red,” but the 
context makes it clear that the point is meant as a general one. 

A justly celebrated extension of the Wittgensteinian approach into the 
history of empirical science, and one that brings out the above themes 
with great clarity, is Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revo- 
lutions (University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

There are a number of readings of “forms of life,” ranging from the 
biological to the social. At one extreme it means something like organic 
“life-form”; at the other it means “culture,” or a way of life. The bio- 
logical reading fits some cases in which Wittgenstein used “Lebensfor- 
men,” but not all of them. Here I adopt a sociological reading. For some 
interesting textual support for a pluralistic, social reading, see Eike von 
Savigny, “Common Behavior of Many a Kind, Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, §206,” in Arrington and Glock, eds., Wittgenstein’s Philosophical 
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Investigations, ch. 5. For a sense of the range of options, see J. F. 
M. Hunter, “Forms of Life in Wittgenstein’s ‘Philosophical Investiga- 
tions’,” American Philosophical Quarterly 5.4 (1968), pp. 233-43. 

The most thorough discussion of these issues from the present stand- 
point that I know of is Mary B. Hesse, The Structure of Scientific 
Inference (London: Macmillan, 1974), chs. 1, 2. 

Cf. Jerry Fodor, The Modularity of Mind (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1983). 

Brent Berlin and Paul Kay, Basic Color Terms: Their Universality and 
Evolution (Berkeley, CA and Los Angeles, CA: University of California 
Press, 1969). 

A vigorous and influential case for the importance of the biological idea 
of “function” has been made by Ruth G. Millikan, in Language, Thought 
and Other Biological Categories (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1984). 
I believe that all such biological approaches are vulnerable to the 
sociological argument indicated above. 

Decorum and etiquette are, of course, phenomena that call out for an 
“idealist” analysis. I have taken the idea of cognitive or epistemological 
decorum from Steven Shapin, A Social History of Truth, Gentility, 
Credibility and Scientific Knowledge in Seventeenth-Century England 
(University of Chicago Press, 1994). This work deals with the emergence 
of the language-game developed by Boyle and his contemporaries for 
handling problematic experimental reports, e.g., conflicting reports by 
astronomers about the location of comets; conflicting reports by divers 
about underwater pressure; anomalous accounts by travelers about ice- 
bergs; and, of course, the controversies about what observers were seeing 
in the evacuated chamber of Boyle’s air-pump. The orientation through- 
out this work is clearly informed by Wittgensteinian ideas about 
language-games and forms of life. 

See, for example, Max Black, “Wittgenstein’s Language Games,” Dia- 
lectica 33 (1979), 337-53, reprinted in Stuart Shanker, ed., Ludwig Witt- 
genstein: Critical Assessments (London: Croom Helm, 1986}, vol. 2, 
ch. 29. Others, however, take the “game” metaphor more seriously, 
e.g., cf. Jaakko Hintikka, “Language-Games,” Dialectica 31 (1977), 
pp. 226-45, reprinted in Shanker, Ludwig Wittgenstein: Critical Assess- 
ments vol. 2, ch. 30. 

One of the classic attempts to reinterpret and demystify idealism by 
giving “spirit” a sociological reading is in Emile Durkheim, The Elem- 
entary Forms of the Religious Life, trans. Joseph W. Swain (New York: 
Collier Books, 1961 [1912]). 

Anscombe expresses this by saying, somewhat darkly, “The essence is 
not what I mean or am speaking of: it is rather that through which 
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I understand or think of [mean] etc.” “The Question of Linguistic Ideal- 
ism,” in Anscombe, From Parmenides to Wittgenstein, p. 115. Combin- 
ing this with Wittgenstein’s claim: “if you talk about essence —, you are 
merely noting a convention” (RFM, I-74) — i.e., substituting “conven- 
tion” for “essence” in Anscombe’s claim, we get the version I offer. 
Could this be why Anscombe adopts this label? She certainly draws 
attention to, and endorses, Hume’s description of the obligation to keep 
promises as being naturally unintelligible (p. 196). Elsewhere, in a simi- 
lar treatment, this is strengthened into their being naturalistically unin- 
telligible: cf. “Rules, Rights and Promises”: “I shall be arguing that no 
naturalistic account of a rule, as of a promise, will work” (Anscombe, 
Ethics, Religion, and Politics, vol. 3 of Collected Philosophical Papers, 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1981, ch. 10, p. 97). This, of course, is not Hume’s 
view, as he makes clear. His contrast of the natural and the artificial is a 
contrast of the psychological with the social, i.e., a contrast within 
naturalism. In a broader sense of “natural,” conventions are perfectly 
natural, cf. Treatise, Bk. IIL, pt. ii, §1, p. 484. 

Recent commentary on the self-referential and performative aspects of 
rule-following -— that is, on those aspects that Anscombe calls 
“idealistic” — has indirectly acknowledged them by calling them 
“internal relations.” See, for example, Gordon Baker and P. M. S. 
Hacker, Scepticism, Rules, and Language (Oxford: Blackwell, 1984). 
Unfortunately the appeal to these “internal relations” has been used as 
an argument against a sociological reading of Wittgenstein’s account of 
rules. In the light of what has been said above, deriving from Anscombe 
and Barnes, it is clear that the opposite is the case, and it speaks for a 
sociological reading; cf. David Bloor, “Wittgenstein on Rule-Following: 
The Old and the New Individualism,” The Polish Sociological Bulletin 
3-4 (1989), pp. 27-33. 

For example, Gellner argues that the data of history and anthropology 
are fatal to Wittgenstein’s later philosophy. (Gellner’s main target is 
Winch: see n. 9 above.) See Ernest Gellner, “The New Idealism: Cause 
and Meaning in the Social Sciences,” in Imre Lakatos and Alan Mus- 
grave, eds., Problems in the Philosophy of Science (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1968), pp. 377-406. On the other hand, if we think of the 
Wittgensteinian tradition flowing into the history of science through 
Kuhn’s Structure of Scientific Revolutions, we get a different answer. 
Hume spoke of our “confined generosity” and contrasted it with the 
unconfined, that is, universal requirements of moral obligation. Simi- 
larly, Wittgenstein clearly believed in a certain degree of natural or 
“confined” cognition. Thus he spoke of the primitive curiosity of an 
animal (RPPII, 345], and suggested that a dog might be afraid that his 
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master would beat him, but could not be afraid that he would beat him 
tomorrow (PI, 650). So curiosity and fear can exist in a limited “con- 
fined” form on a purely natural basis. 

Hume, like Wittgenstein, also used the technique of imagining the 
general facts of nature to be different in order to reflect on how this 
might change our concepts — hence his appeal to the philosophical 
fiction of the state of nature and the poets’ Golden Age. If the rivers 
flowed with wine and milk, and cordial affection were the only senti- 
ment, the convention of mine and thine would not exist. Justice and 
injustice alike would be unknown. There would be no concept of prop- 
erty; cf. Treatise, Bk. IIL, pt. ii, §2, pp. 493-5. We might even sense a 
family resemblance between Hume’s social fictions and the faintly 
Arcadian quality of Wittgenstein’s simple language-games. Certainly 
his conclusions converged with Hume’s. “If agreement were universal,” 
said Wittgenstein, echoing Hume on property, “we should be quite 
unacquainted with the concept of it” (Z, 430). 

In 1931 Wittgenstein wrote: “Does Goethe’s contempt for laboratory 
experiment and his exhortation to go out and learn from untrammelled 
nature have anything to do with the idea that a hypothesis (interpreted 
in the wrong way) already falsifies the truth? And is it connected with 
the way I am now thinking of starting my book — with a description of 
nature?” CV (1980: 10-11; 1998: 20). Perhaps the closest connection 
with Goethe comes out in Wittgenstein’s Remarks on Colour. See 
Jonathan Westphal, Colour: Some Philosophical Problems from Witt- 
genstein (Oxford: Blackwell, 1987). 

See David Bloor, Wittgenstein: A Social Theory of Knowledge (London: 
Macmillan, 1983), ch. 8. 

I should like to thank Barry Barnes, Celia Bloor, Martin Kusch, Peter 
Lewis, and the editors, Hans Sluga and David Stern, for their valuable 
criticisms of earlier drafts of this chapter. They are not responsible for, 
or necessarily in agreement with, the final version of the argument. 
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12 Aspects of Aspects 


INTRODUCTION 


Making sense of the theme of aspects in Wittgenstein’s later phil- 
osophy requires understanding its origins in his earlier philosophy." 
The theme originates as a drastic refashioning of Russell’s notion of 
acquaintance. Whereas Russellian acquaintance draws us to the 
private realm of aspects as sense-data, its refashioning in Wittgen- 
stein returns us to the activity of characterizing. 

Wittgenstein was not willful with his articulations. The attempt 
to characterize what characterization itself consists in — an essen- 
tially logical, as well as philosophical project — forced him to qualify, 
position, and exploit the words “aspect” and “as” over and over 
again. In Wittgenstein’s hands as- and aspect-phrasing draw in 
modes, manners, and modalities from the beginning, as in Russell 
they did not. 

In characterizing such-and-such as so-and-so we draw out an 
aspect or way in which things are. Objects and properties are not 
sums or law-like collections of aspects, and aspects are orthogonal to 
values. Aspects are there to be seen, not “merely subjective,” purely 
epistemic, or conventional in character. 

Wittgenstein’s uses of as- and aspect-phrasing do invite the charge 
that he confused talk about essence with essence, necessity with 
grammar, sign with object, truth with stipulation. But he was pursu- 
ing the reverse idea, committed to fulfilling the analytical role played 
by Russellian acquaintance. Wittgenstein takes as- and aspect-phras- 
ing to serve us essentially in our ability to draw meaningful distinc- 
tions between characterizations and properties, discoveries and 
inventions, appearances and realities. They thereby open up space 
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for the kinds of discoveries it is possible to make in philosophy. That 
there is such a thing as insight into things and people, into possibil- 
ities that are not necessities, into truths and falsehoods — that these 
are not merely intuitions or appearances or conventions — these are 
among Wittgenstein’s deepest philosophical themes.” 

The refashioning of Russellian acquaintance involved two major 
tasks. The first was to resurrect our working modal notions of 
possibility and necessity. Frege, Russell, and Moore had attempted 
to eliminate them from philosophizing about logic, working only 
with the notion of (actual) truth.* Wittgenstein reprises this. There 
are a range of possible things to be said and done in a language, and a 
number of different sorts of possible experiences to be had and 
described, but the roles of our notions of possibility and necessity 
are not fully captured by characterizing things to be said or experi- 
enced in an additive or compositional way. These roles need to be 
characterized. 

The second task returned Russellian acquaintance to its everyday 
home, the sense in which we may be acquainted with a person. 
Wittgenstein developed a simile likening the notion of an “aspect” 
in logic to the “look” or “character” of a face, a facial expression or 
feature. Call this physiognomic idea “the master simile.” I see it as a 
contribution to our understanding of truth.+ The following termin- 
ology will be used to specify it. 

First, we characterize things, people, emotions, words, etc. with 
characterizations. Characterization draws in significance in a spe- 
cific way. In fiction one may characterize an emotion, attitude, 
aspect, or intent by means of a character in the story; a (look of a) 
future (possible) building may be characterized in an architectural 
model; a machine may be characterized by its blueprint; one may 
characterize a person with a cartoon or word, a family with a series 
of portraits, an atmosphere with mimicry or music. 

Life is never so simple as characterizations make it. This is why a 
characterization can “get it just right,” can meet or miss its mark. 
Characterization must find the right level and arrangement of elem- 
ents. For all that, it may be used to reveal something, to help us to 
discover ways in which things, life, objects, possibilities, people, are. 

Language-games — brief, circumscribed snapshots of portions of 
possible human activity with language — are characterizations. They 
evince characters, looks, features. They are designed to simulate and 
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to stimulate. Wittgenstein’s readers are invited to characterize them, 
make moves with and in them, and so get hold of the nature of 
characterization. This reveals (or fails to reveal) the character of a 
language-game — its specific possibilities and necessities — as well as 
the philosophical stance of the one who characterizes. 

Second, according to the master simile, words and sentences, like 
characterizations and faces, have character: they “look out” at us, 
have “aspects” or “looks” (for example, a word may look like a 
predicate, but may turn out to serve better as an object-word, a letter 
or word or sentence may be written badly or reversed) and they also 
have valences, strengths, roles, and specific qualities (like a person, a 
wine, an atmosphere}. For Wittgenstein it is crucial that this is to be 
handled, as in ordinary language, by a one-leveled, multi-dimen- 
sional application of as- and aspect-phrasing, rather than by ascent 
to a metalevel. As I have said, like Russell (and Moore and Frege} 
Wittgenstein was out to resist conventionalist reductions of logic 
and truth. He was quite explicit, upon learning of Hilbert’s “meta- 
mathematics” and Carap’s “metalogic,” that his own approach 
would not ascend above the elements used at the ground level 
(WWK, pp. r21ff; BT, §1, pp. 2-3; §15, p. 54; §63, p. 220; §108, 
PP. 372-7). 

Third, therefore, we need to focus on the elements and means 
used to pull off a characterization. The archaic notion of charactery 
serves. Charactery are, e.g., letters of the alphabet, musical notes, 
facial features, expressions, gestures, colors of costumes, or elements 
of a formal system of logic. In all cases charactery has a perceptible 
part, though it serves a specific role in articulation or symbolization 
(TLP, 3.1-3.11). 

This quadrangle of concepts — characterize, characterization, 
character, charactery — serves to specify the master simile and our 
theme of acquaintance better than the more widely discussed 
notions of “symbolism” and “logical syntax” used in Wittgenstein’s 
early philosophy and his later term “grammar.” For in Wittgen- 
stein’s later as- and aspect-talk this simile is inflected and explored 
in a specific (though rough-hewn) way. The role of charactery is 
more central to these remarks than is usually appreciated; it is no 
accident that Wittgenstein handwrites and reverses words and 
letters and diagrams, uses schematic picture-objects, etc. in so many 
of his remarks. 
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The chapter falls into two parts. Part 1 surveys our themes: as- and 
aspect-phrasings (1.1); the definition of “noticing an aspect” in PI, xi, 
pp. 193-230; PPF xi, 111-364 (1.2); and acquaintance (1.3). Part II 
provides an evolutionary account, canvassing relevant passages from 
TLP (2.1), BT (2.2), and RFM III (2.3). It is these sources, it seems to 
me, that bring to life the nature of Wittgenstein’s project as a whole 
and elucidate the most fundamental issues he confronts in his later 
philosophizing about aspects. 


I THEMES 
1.1 As- and Aspect-Phrasing 


It was Wittgenstein’s constant return to the nature of philosophical 
argumentation, his quest to grasp the nature of logic itself, that 
necessitated his repeated entanglements with as- and aspect-phras- 
ing. “As” serves as an important logical word, etymologically deriv- 
ing from “therefore” (in German, “als” to “also” and in “as such”). It 
is an adverb and a conjunction, used in a variety of ways. It may 
mark a phrase, the temporal aspect of an event, the whole thing said 
or seen, sometimes predicating, sometimes qualifying, sometimes 
demarcating role, feature, appearance or psychological frame. “As” 
may reach right through to the thing as (qua) what it essentially is, 
but sometimes by specifying the aspect of a possibility. 

Like “respect,” “prospect,” and “expect,” “aspect” derives from 
the verb to look, so it tends to be attached to appearances and 
interacts strongly with the verb “to see.” As, however, with the 
“see” of perception, aspects are detachable from the contexts in 
which they appear, by nominalization, parametrization, and projec- 
tion. Wittgenstein writes of the discovery or noticing of an aspect, 
contrasting this with the invention of a technique (BT, §134; RFM 
Ill-46ff., PI 119, 124-129, 133, 222, 262, 387, 536; Xi, p. 196; PPF xi, 
130). Here he follows Russell rather than Frege, who does not use the 
term “Aspekt” for logical aspects. 

The grammatical possibilities for embedding and combining as- 
and aspect-phrasings with one another — especially when conjoined 
with perceptual verbs and the modalities - are complex. We might 
use an as-phrase to characterize an event as an act of predicating an 
appearance of a thing as its property, under an aspect of a role, 
context, feature, expectation, or scheme of representation, and so 
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on. “As” may articulate or emphasize the grammatical role of prem- 
ise, comparison, analogy, simile, stance, action, feature, but also the 
degree or quality of an experience or appearance or look of these. 

As- and aspect-phrasing thus involve us in multiple dimensions of 
characterization, interweavings of combinatorial configuration and 
generalization, and repeated qualification of each of these. These 
dimensions have hardly been systematically treated by any philoso- 
pher, much less by Wittgenstein himself; the OED’s entry on “as” is 
62 pages long. Even the question of what “as” is as a part of speech is 
not clear.° 

The important thing for Wittgenstein — moving against Russell’s 
tendency to equate “aspect” with a fixed object of consciousness, or 
“sense datum”® — is that the plasticity of as- and aspect-phrasing 
constantly demands that we can and must put qualifications and 
qualities, truths, determinations, and degrees, in their proper places. 
Here is where distinctions between artifice and argument and 
appearance and reality come into play. Events, actions and inten- 
tions have aspects, “hows,” in the very ways and manners in which 
they are or may be described in definite terms. 

The later Wittgenstein warned against the “transitive” use of 
aspect-talk in which we name the aspect, generalize from it as we 
would an object, and then ask, “In what does (seeing)-aspect-x 
consist?” (BLBK, pp. 22-3).” Adverbial theories of perception and 
action, whatever their limitations, develop from the germ of 
“intransitive” uses and understandings. Yet the intransitive uses 
cannot be said to have priority tout court. For we cannot rule out the 
fact that “as” via “aspect” spans intention and object, active 
looking and passive receipt, appearance and thing. This explains 
why it is so difficult even to frame the issue of whether “seeing” 
is or is not intentional.® 

Heidegger stretched to its full, unbridled extent the as-phrase, 
unpolluted by any theory of representation, to Being-as-such. Such 
an undifferentiated extension cannot characterize absolutely — qual- 
ify once and for all — the nature of predication. This issue divided the 
early Heidegger from the later and both from Wittgenstein.? Witt- 
genstein wanted to respect the living plasticity of the as-phrase, 
looking to the rags and dust of our uses of language in the small 
(PI, 52), rather than requiring that “as” (or “see”) have primary, 
secondary or tertiary uses.*° 
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Specific modes of charactery matter to Wittgenstein’s as- and 
aspect-phrasing as much as qualification: mathematical formulae 
are living, not dead. He was deeply inspired by the ways in which 
we actually work with equations and numbers in geometry and 
algebra. Equations are confrontations: we confront them, they con- 
front us, there is to be seen in them a confrontation between two 
sides of charactery, two faces, a presumed balance, a standpoint 
(TLP, 6.2323). 

“Algebra” derives, etymologically, from the notion of a reunion of 
broken parts. The word was ushered into the West by Latin transla- 
tors of al-Khwarizmi’s Arabic treatise in which the decimal notation 
was first brought into Europe. “Al-jabr” was one of the specific two 
operations used to solve quadratic equations.** “Algebra” was also 
used by Arab surgeons to describe the re-setting of fractured bones. 
What is together may be broken apart, and then may be put back 
together again, and then rephrased, and broken, and reunited again. 
The as- and the aspect-phrase are there to help in the articulation. 

Wittgenstein’s master simile is not accidental. A qualification 
may be broken off to become something unqualified; an aspect, a 
look, can get it right and then be referred to as a rightness. And yet: 
each truth uttered or written may be qualified again, rephrased, 
reparsed, reprised, reseen, reconstrued, recharacterized. So much 
belongs to logic, to language and, therefore, to philosophy. 


1.2 Characterization and “Noticing an Aspect” 


In revealing something, a characterization characterizes something 
definite using charactery. Wittgenstein stressed that getting to the 
particularity of that which is characterized requires attending care- 
fully to the specific way and manner of its characterization, and, in 
particular, to the relevant system(s) of possibilities in which it 
inheres. With success, the “face” of what is characterized shines 
through in a comprehensible and communicable way, affording us 
ways to see likenesses and differences, and ways to go on discussing 
and drawing out from the articulation further aspects of what is 
characterized that are there to be seen in and by means of it. 
Characterization is not always depictive, although it can be. To 
use your photograph to find you in a crowded room, by matching, is 
not to characterize you, though you may have been characterized by 
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the person who took the photo, who might even have been yourself. 
To characterize a function is to write down necessary and sufficient 
conditions for its behavior, but not to depict it. When he construed 
the proposition as a picture (Bild) in the Tractatus, Wittgenstein 
didn’t have in mind photographic images and paintings, but articu- 
lations, e.g., three-dimensional models and equations that are used, 
not only to depict specific situations, but to model, simulate, and 
display a variety of specific possible situations and generalizations. 

Although characterization can mean describing or attributing, it 
can also draw into view a field of possible related characterizations, 
exploiting its manner to achieve depth and density. 

PPF, xi begins this way: 


111. Two uses of the word “see.” The one: “What do you see there?” —“I see 
this” (and then a description, a drawing, a copy). The other: “I see a likeness 
between these two faces” — let the man I say this to be seeing the faces as 
clearly as I do myself. What is important here is the difference in category 
between the two “objects” of sight. 


112. The one man might make an accurate drawing of the two faces, and the 
other notice in the drawing the likeness which the former did not see. 


113. I contemplate a face, and then suddenly notice its likeness to another. 
I see that it has not changed; and yet I see it differently. I call this experience 
“noticing an aspect.” 


This is a series of characterizations of ways and manners of charac- 
terizing “what is seen.” In the first case, a rendition is fashioned to 
survey, Classify, or specify the “object” of sight in order to communi- 
cate or simulate or articulately react to it. In the second case a 
comparison is made, a likeness pointed out or seen, illuminating a 
field of possible projections of a concept and a potential development 
of the mode of characterization. 

If one had the idea that seeing is seeing, no ways and manners 
about it, one might feel inclined to deny that the second object is 
really an object of sight.’ After all, as Wittgenstein points out, one 
could have the very same drawing or face before one, “see” (perceive, 
read) it with one’s eyes, and not notice what is noticed in the second 
case. Then “seeing” is not enough for the second object of sight. 
Moreover, the situation between these two cases is not symmetric, 
for the second object of sight depends upon the first, in that one 
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cannot notice the particular likeness between the faces without 
having the drawings (or the faces) before one. 

Earlier in the Investigations Wittgenstein has stalked and under- 
cut the idea that a causal picture could be used satisfactorily to 
characterize this asymmetry. One might attempt to construe 
noticing as a matter of “deriving” the appreciation of a likeness from 
an original, as an impression may be “derived’ from a seal in wax — as 
if it is enough to say in both cases that a visual impression is derived, 
and then interpreted (PI, 272-273, 400; xi, 193; PPF, xi, 116-117]. 
The reading machine passages (PI, 156ff.) explicitly question the 
sufficiency of such talk applied to words and letters being taken in 
as charactery. It is not false to say that there are impressions, or 
causal processes and laws. But as a characterization of what goes on, 
such talk may deeply mislead, deeply underplay what could be said. 
Wittgenstein has in mind here the challenge of a getting to the 
notion of getting it right, the distinction between truth and false- 
hood. Talk of causal impressions or perceptions doesn’t get us there 
without further ado. Russell and Frege would have agreed. 

In PPF, xi, Wittgenstein is dealing with a subtle version of the 
cause-is-enough idea, in which not just characterizations but also 
particular experiences with and of elements of charactery (words, 
letters of the alphabet, schematic drawings, picture-objects, and so 
forth) come to the fore. With the second “object of sight” a charac- 
terization is made that lends our language and our experience an 
increase in depth and density, an increase in the valence of dimen- 
sions along which possibilities of other characterizations may be 
viewed, framed, discussed, disputed, or developed. It is fair enough 
to think that this could not be noticed without the elements of 
charactery being available to be perceived: figures the size of atoms 
would not, with our bare eyes, be suitable as charactery. But then 
Wittgenstein has to make room for a second sense of “see.” 

Given that every characterization involves a specific putting- 
together-into-a-specific-dimension-of-possibility-by-charactery, with 
Wittgenstein’s phrase “noticing an aspect” we may speak of an 
attempt to characterize an “experience” of an aspect: the “coming 
into view” of a scheme of possibilities available for characterization 
given a particular mode of characterization. Here we fall back on a 
legitimate use — not the only one, Wittgenstein insists — of verbs like 
“see,” “notice,” and “experience.” 


Wet 
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Arguments throughout the Investigations inveigh against the idea 
that “private” impressions and inner attentional acts of meaning- 
dubbing, through intent or just sheer stipulation, can count as uses 
of charactery to characterize. These arguments are taken for granted 
in PPF, developed, and periodically reverted to. But they do not 
exhaust the terrain. Wittgenstein is neither unable nor unwilling to 
write about experiences of meaning, and he does not resist grappling 
with the verb “to see,” but endorses it.*? 

The ways and manners in which we (can) use charactery belongs 
to logic as much as to psychology, framing the latter’s possibilities of 
description. Wittgenstein insists that he is not pursuing the kind of 
investigation of actualities and possibilities that a psychologist does 
when placing a picture before a subject to see what associations and 
articulations can and do emerge. Instead, he directs himself toward 
the (logical) possibilities and essences of certain phenomena (PI, 90, 
371), the logical (grammatical) valences of words and charactery, 
their character. This concerns, in particular, their possibilities for 
employment in devising fitting characterizations, for becoming 
elements of charactery that may figure in other characterizations 
that are true or false, right or wrong, apt or inept, illuminating or not, 
and so on. 

Wittgenstein’s remarks on aspects from 1946 on show how diffi- 
cult it was, given his later conception of meaning, for him to draw 
clear but appropriately convincing distinctions between logic and 
psychology with the use of language-games. He should be credited 
with attempting to face the difficulties, stimulated by Kéhler’s 
Gestalt Psychology.'* The distinction between a grammatical and 
a psychological point is itself sensitive, both to the specific use of 
charactery and to the purpose and specific backdrop of the context in 
which it is drawn. It cannot be gotten to by parsing, in the ordinary 
sense, the grammar of a single sentence, or by waving general philo- 
sophical wands, or by the experimental report and analysis of the 
active and primed character of the immediate, non-inferential report 
of what is seen, e.g., in a face. For it is occasion-sensitive.*> 

A sentence or expression may be construed and seen in different 
ways and manners, different dimensions of articulation, just like a 
face. A report or immediate ejaculation, no matter how robustly 
measured in repeated experiments, is not by itself a characterization, 
true or false, even if it may be said to discriminate. It may — of 
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course — reveal something definite about the character of the person 
who makes it then and there. It may well reveal a great deal about 
the computational processes and activities underlying the conscious 
activities of seeing, biases, and schemata unconsciously brought to 
bear. Yet it reveals truth or falsehood only relative to further dimen- 
sions of articulation. 


1.3 Acquaintance 


For Russell, acquaintance enabled the analysis of judgment — a spe- 
cific thing said — by logical decomposition to basic constituents of 
which we are directly aware. Only this, he held, can make room for 
our capacity to speak and confront actual facts directly — without 
conceptual reduction to a bottom level of “potential conceptualiz- 
ability” or vagaries of the will or value. This is a constraint on what 
any characterization of the role of truth in our lives must look like, a 
demand that an account of logic show how we get — in a wholly 
unvarnished way — to speak of actual objects, qualities, and relations, 
and not merely something Jike them, i.e., not something they are 
merely (possibly) like. Truth, for Russell, adheres to belief, not to 
sentences per se. Wittgenstein agrees, but he reworks Russell’s use 
of the verb “to see,” refashioning it for the modal field. 

Russell retained his version of acquaintance even after using 
the theory of descriptions to jettison propositions as objects of 
belief in 1910, in Principia Mathematica. There, accounting for the 
distinction between truth and falsehood, he stated that at the 
bottom of a hierarchical treatment of truth lie basic (quantifier-free] 
judgments, “the simplest kind of truth” (pp. 43ff.). These he labeled 
“judgments of perception” by way of analogy with perceptual 
judgments: they are singular in form, and non-inferentially known. 
At this bottom level, Russell’s picture is that of a step from percep- 
tion to judgment, i.e., a step from a 2-place relation of agent- 
seeing-complex-and-being-thereby-mentally-acquainted-with-the- 
unordered-constituents to a judgment complex. The judgment 
itself is indefinitely complex, an ordering of elements which, via 
an act of “attention” or judging, is assembled so as to show 
(Russell’s word!) - ie., get us analytically to — the distinction 
between truth and falsehood. Russell never surrendered this ana- 
lytical account. 
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Wittgenstein developed his Tractatus idea of a proposition as a 
picture to meet Russell’s demand for producing a non-psychologistic 
account of the distinction between truth and falsehood, while refash- 
ioning the role of acts of attention. He returned “acquaintance” to 
our everyday sense of the word: the sort of acquaintance, or experi- 
ence, we may have with an object or a person or animal. This sense 
of “acquaintance” requires comportment, discernment, attunement, 
response, experience, sensitivity to context, some elements of con- 
vention (handshaking, nodding, smiling) and, in the case of a person 
or animal, at least some shared sense of interests and instincts. It 
involves looking and response, acknowledgment of another who is 
expected to respond back with a look. 

If I glimpse an unknown person across a crowded room, we are not 
yet acquainted, nor if in a crowd I shake the hand of a politician en 
passant. Staring at a face or contemplating its beauty isn’t enough 
either, even if it is right before my eyes. Some use of charactery, 
some mode of characterization — verbal or gestural or otherwise — 
must go on, the entering of a field of valence and possibility and 
contrast. One brief conversation or glance might be enough, if we 
have the right sort of context and the right sort of focus; an aspect, a 
look, the receipt of a look, can hit the mark. “Meaning,” as Wittgen- 
stein later wrote, “is like going up to someone” (PI, 455, 457; cf. PG, 
p. 157). 

A face has character, is a dense field of significance, perhaps (as 
has been argued) the densest field of significance we are capable of 
appreciating. With his master simile, Wittgenstein took another 
step. Since charactery is given all around us (whether we are discuss- 
ing early or later Wittgenstein}, there is a question about our 
acquaintance (experience} with it. 

We have seen from PPF, xi that the later Wittgenstein did not 
think that a simple two-step picture of a movement from 
perception to judgment will do to characterize how we get in to 
logic, what it is like to see its possibilities, to characterize it. Yet 
the whole picture of steps — be they 2, 3 or more — was already 
rejected in the Tractatus. 

At Tractatus 5.5423, Wittgenstein used the Necker cube to show 
that the very same diagram, as a complex of charactery, could take 
on two differing characters. In one, the cube “looks” to the left and 
down; in the other, it “looks” to the right and up. Different “looks” 
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appear, according to different manners of projection. Within each 
projection there is a definite range of logical valence, a definite range 
of things to be said, truly or falsely, about what is characterized, e.g., 
which corners may be said to be in front or behind. We “really see,” 
Wittgenstein says, “two different facts.” This, he also writes, “may 
explain ... all similar phenomena.” 

I think Wittgenstein came to regret this cavalier remark. Because 
we don’t, in an obvious sense, “see” different facts: there is only one 
diagram before us. What we see are differing ways of projecting with 
the same configuration of charactery. There is — to allude to his 
much later remark in PPF, xi — a difference of category between 
the objects of sight drawn with and from the same site. 

The Necker cube is an “ambiguous” figure in that it can give rise 
to two sharply distinct, yet definite appearances as we open up two 
distinct fields for making judgments, true and false. These experi- 
ences are actual, but what we draw in is a field of possibilities and 
necessities, an ordering. So far the Tractatus agrees with the later 
Wittgenstein: what matters is the backdrop or field of possible things 
to be said that emerges in judgment, and so the wider use of the signs 
(charactery) as symbols, elements of projection. Moreover, in the 
Tractatus it is only with respect to a definite characterization that 
a piece of charactery is such. 

But telling us that these differing projections must inhere in one 
logical space — as the Tractatus does — masks the face of how it is 
that we draw the possibilities in. The reader’s appreciation of the 
Necker cube in the Tractatus is in fact solidified by Wittgenstein’s 
own use of charactery: he labels four corners of the cube with “a” 
and the other four with “b.” These labels are parameters: they help 
us to “fix” a way of projecting. The labeling is a move, but not one 
for which the Tractatus makes proper provision. 

To think —- if Wittgenstein ever did - that we can express our 
appreciation of these differing ways simply by indexing our judg- 
ments is to mistake the character of the “drawing in.” It is not so 
trivial to specify the field of what can (and cannot) be said in each 
case. The following attempt to specify fails: 


“The on-the-surface-of-the-page-diagrammatically-leftmost-a is in front of 
the on-the-surface-of-the-page-diagramatically-leftmost-b” is true, but only 
in the left-looking way, for it is false in the right-looking way. 
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Not only are there are no left- and right-facing modes of truth to be 
spoken of; there doesn’t exist a single on-the-surface-of-the-page- 
diagramatically-leftmost-b without specification of its field of possi- 
bility, its space. 

From the point of view of the later Wittgenstein, there is a deep 
lacuna in the heart of the Tractatus. Logic precedes every “How,” 
though not every “What” (5.552). But the “how” must devolve at 
some point upon the very idea of a parameter used in the logical 
articulation of thoughts. Wittgenstein zeroed in on our specific 
activities of labeling and annotating at great length in his later 
writings. The Tractatus aimed to assure, with one grand gesture, 
that the possibility of all possibilities, of all possible parametriza- 
tions, must work out, inscribed in the schematic structure of the 
general form of proposition. But this denigrates what we do, how we 
gain and actually get to see depth. It doesn’t show us properly what 
depth, what logical possibility, is. 

Possibilities and necessities may be as they may be, but we have 
the problem of characterizing them as they are, rightly. Possibilities 
and prospects may “look to be” (in the picture, so to speak}, as well 
as “look to be a certain way” (probable, improbable’*); they may be 
seen to belong to certain kinds (logical, physical, psychological, etc.). 
We may surely allow that talk about them may be right or wrong, 
more or less misleading, more or less to the point, if not to the thing. 

To be acquainted with a possibility as something real, physical, 
welcome, unlikely, mathematical, etc. is to embed a sentence and its 
logical features in a characterization that reveals the modality as a 
specific way things might or could be. To “see” a possibility is not in 
general the same as perceiving an ordinary object like a cup or a 
diagram on the page before me. It is, rather, that in looking at an 
object before me, I may well come to notice and appreciate a possi- 
bility (or necessity) I hadn’t seen before, as I can also by discussing 
how the object or figure is or strikes me with another person, getting 
thereby acquainted with it. As Putnam has long stressed, we may 
revise our conceptions of things, may even be able to revise our 
conception of mathematical or logical necessity itself, but only by 
articulating a whole new theory or account of how things are or 
might be.*” Seeing possibilities and necessities is bound up with 
knowing and seeing things and properties and laws of things; but to 
fix the very possibility at stake in a discussion, we need a proper 
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characterization, not merely a form of words or a conventional flag. 
We need to draw a possibility in, make it alive. 


II EVOLUTION 
2.1 Likenesses 


The Tractatus linked way and manner (Art und Weise) to a uniform 
construal of definiteness of sense: 


4.015 The possibility of all similes (Gleichnisse), of all the pictorial modes of 
expression of our language, rests on the logic of representation."® 


The idea here is that logical form —i.e., that which is common to (the 
form or possibility of) any saying of what can be said about the ways 
things are (or might be) — is precisely that which allows for the 
possibility of all likenesses, similes, comparisons (including, pre- 
sumably, those framed by the author of the Tractatus). One may 
use spatial or colored form to say how things are or might be, or two- 
or three-dimensional depiction. That-which-is-common-to-all-possi- 
ble-such is logical form. Should a new, more compact system of 
charactery be devised, this will in no way affect what we can say, 
true or false, or change what belongs to the logical (cf. TLP, 4.016). 
Nor could any simile or metaphor sensibly be thought to expand our 
powers of saying how things are (or are not), or seeing that they are so 
(or not). The Tractatus idea is that what belongs to logic as such 
shows forth anyway, regardless of what we do in concocting particu- 
lar forms of charactery and characterization.‘ 

On the post-Tractatus view, characterization requires a choice, an 
effort to get the initial steps right, to find the right level and combin- 
ation of charactery so as to succeed in illuminating something def- 
inite within the space of possibility that is there to be seen and 
developed. There are novel ways and manners in which things may 
be said to be. They are “new” not in the sense that the truth-func- 
tions and Wittgenstein’s schematic “general propositional form” 
may never be applied to their elements. Rather, choices of charac- 
tery and characterization are never beyond refashioning. Wittgen- 
stein gives up the idea that there must be a formal unity to all uses of 
charactery if they are to have definite ways and manners of charac- 
terizing (PI, 108). 
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It was not necessarily wrong for the Tractatus-Wittgenstein to 
think that the possible forms of saying how things are, true or false, 
inevitably structure the possible forms of metaphor and simile and 
pictorial representation. When a metaphor is couched, it generally 
draws on charactery shared by those possible definite ways in 
which we can say how things are, speak truly or falsely, say specific 
things. Readers of poetry draw on their capacities for inference, for 
telling truth from falsehood in many different yet obvious ways. 
A comparison, analogy, or simile cannot, so to speak, jump to a 
new place segregated by a wall from ways of articulating declarative 
sentences that may be used to express what is true or false. That is 
why there are phenomena of resistance and reality to be discussed in 
connection with literature, and also why fictionalism and pretense 
and prop theories are discussed in many areas of philosophy.”° 

But on Wittgenstein’s later view, there is not one dimension for 
gauging reality and truth. Words are capable of bearing different 
understandings in different situations, just as facial features are, 
because we can rephrase and requalify anything we say. Conse- 
quently, the individuation of which among the variety of possible 
things that are there to be said in a language is said on a given 
occasion is revealed as an ineliminable exercise we require of one 
another. The distinction between truth and falsity, the very notion 
of a truth condition, requires no less.** 

The later Wittgenstein does not reject the idea that it is generally 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a word or comparison in the 
language which cannot be drawn into service in saying something 
true or (as with metaphors) false, or used to draw out possible 
real relations among properties (as with most similes, e.g., “She’s 
as hungry as a horse”). In fact, amusingly enough, his interlocutors 
in the Investigations frequently show the reader how this can be 
done; the depth of philosophy is like the depth of a grammatical joke 
(PI, r11). The way this is accomplished is to shift our understanding 
of what a single form of words can be used to do or mean when 
placed into a variety of different fields of characterization. 

The kind of twofoldness of direction often noted in similes, com- 
paratives and metaphors — the ways in which they go back and forth, 
getting us to reflect on both elements in the figure (“He’s as old as 
the hills,” “Juliet is the sun”) — instances this point. Such compari- 
sons or likenesses are phrasings, characterizations of words, people, 
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emotions, landscapes, and so on. They generate possible fields of 
comparison, often aided and abetted by embeddings of as-phrasing 
(As far as (insofar as) the sun is warm, and above me, and my source 
of life and nourishment, insofar, she is (as) the sun”). It is, in fact, one 
purpose of framing such densities to stimulate further framings of 
such chains of articulation and qualification and adverbial conjunc- 
tion. A simile is not merely an association of ideas or a falsehood, but 
an articulation of possibilities, a route to other similes and as- 
phrasings, a “deepening,” serving and instancing possibilities for 
characterization of what may be seen. 

The Tractatus had gotten to the idea of the (physiognomic) char- 
acter of a thought’s internal logical articulation, framing the simile 
between logical and facial features (3.34, 4.1221, 4.126-127, 4.221, 
5.156). But then, from his later point of view, he stultified the simile 
by belittling the specific techniques of characterization involved in 
symbolizations and representations of all kinds. The trouble with 
the Tractatus was the idea of drawing from a pool of possibilities 
fixed once and for all in the ways things are and may be independent 
altogether of us. Then what we can say or do in language is every- 
where thickened from the same sauce, drawn from the same space of 
ways there are for things to be, and this regardless of what we do 
with characterization and charactery. As he later came to see, this 
could not do justice to the nature of the logical. 


2.2 Aspects in The Big Typescript 


In his middle period Wittgenstein intensified and re-elaborated the 
master simile, refining the ideas of seeing as and seeing in. He uses 
it, in particular, to forward specific criticisms of the Tractatus. 


2.2.1 BT §2: “‘Meaning’ Used Amorphously” 
In this section Wittgenstein recasts the whole issue brushed aside in 
Tractatus 4.015: 


When I understand it, a proposition acquires depth for me. 
(BT, §2, p. 7)? 


“Depth” is schematic, perhaps metaphorical here. But it can be 
substantiated and instanced. Wittgenstein immediately provides an 
example of as-phrasing: 
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In a story it says: “After he said that he left her, as he had done the day 
before.” If I am asked whether I understand this sentence, there’s no easy 
answer. It’s an English sentence and in that respect I understand it. I would 
know, for instance, how one could use this sentence, I could come up with a 
context of my own for it. And yet I don’t understand it in the way I would 
understand it if I had read the story up to that point. (Cf. language-games.) 
(BT, §2, pp. 7-8)”? 


We can recognize here an emerging theme in Wittgenstein’s later 
work.*4 The very same form of words, absent stage-setting and a 
context in which we see their point, can individuate no specific 
truth-value, can characterize no definite action, situation, or inten- 
tion. Even if I am confident that I know how to use the as-phrased 
sentence Wittgenstein provides in a number of different contexts, 
even if I can go through the exercise of drawing out logical implica- 
tions of the sentence through its differing decompositions, without 
having read this particular story, without have entered into the 
game of the story itself, the sentence (and the possibilities it may 
be used to reveal) can acquire no real “depth” for me. 

From the point of view of the Tractatus, Wittgenstein’s later 
conception of meaning is “amorphous,” because there is no definite- 
ness of sense to be had at one stroke. But Wittgenstein no longer 
wishes to deny that our particular experiences of depths with words 
matters to logic. These experiences do not somehow escape-with-a- 
single-bound entanglement with truth just because they are to be had 
reading fiction: they are not, as Frege would have called them, 
Scheinsdtze, mock-logical decompositions, but fully serious.”> If, as 
Tractatus 4.015 insisted, their “likening” capacity is to be held to 
depend on our capacity for drawing distinctions between truth and 
falsity, then the logical decompositions available to be seen in the as- 
sentence are there to be seen only by leaning on the characterizations 
that are brought into view in the specific story-context. 

Wittgenstein does not want to give up wholly on the idea of an 
aspect as a prospect, as a picturing, as a seeing of the ways and 
manners in which things (possibly) are. His first point, an elabor- 
ation of this via simile or comparison, is that there are different 
things that seeing “depth” might mean: 


What does it mean to understand a painted picture? Here too there is 
understanding and a failure to understand! And here too “understanding” 
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and “failure to understand” can mean different things. — The picture 
represents an arrangement of objects in space, but I am incapable of seeing 
a part of the picture three-dimensionally, rather, in that part I see only 
patches of color on the surface of the picture. So we can say that I don’t 
understand those parts of the picture. But it’s also possible that objects we’ve 
never seen are portrayed in the picture. And under this rubric there’s the 
case where something looks like a bird, for instance, but just not like one 
whose species I know; or on the other hand a three-dimensional object is 
represented, the likes of which I’ve never seen. Or maybe I know all of the 
objects, but — in another sense — don’t understand how they’re arranged. 
(BT, §2, p. 8}°° 


There are a variety of differing uses of characterizations and 
charactery involved in seeing the depth of a painted picture, not 
merely one way of projecting it that projecting it is. This may be 
noted from the variety of failures to fashion a characterization that 
are possible, and Wittgenstein enumerates several of them. Words 
and images do not share in forms of structuring without work. 
The work of characterization involves us, recognizing. Wittgenstein 
goes on: 


Let’s assume that the picture portrayed people, and the people were about an 
inch tall. Now let’s further assume that there were people of this height: 
then we could recognize them in the picture, but the impression it would 
make on us would be quite different from the usual one. That is, my memory 
that I have seen humans of normal size and never dwarfs is not a factor in 
this impression (Eindruck}, even if it is its cause. Seeing people in paintings 
as people (as opposed, for example, to dwarfs) is completely analogous to 
seeing a drawing as something three-dimensional. Here we can’t say that 
each time we see the same thing and subsequently understand it now as one 
thing, now as another; rather, we see something different each time. 


And that’s the way it is when we read a sentence with and without 
understanding. (Remember how it is when you read a sentence with the 
wrong intonation and as a result you don’t understand it, and then suddenly 
you discover how it ought to be read.)”” 


(Reading a sloppy handwriting.) 
(BT, §2, pp. 8-9)** 


The process of coming to be acquainted with the possibility of one- 
inch tall people does not come to life through a definite way and 
manner in which the picture represents, is a fact, in the Tractatus 
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sense. Instead, it depends upon my efforts to become acquainted 
with the pictured people. Suppose I imagine a depiction of people 
sitting around a kitchen table in the evening light — and a large ruler 
leaning against the fireplace, towering over them, reading “one inch 
tall” at the level of the top of their heads. This would hardly fix what 
it is to see the one-inch tall people in the picture as one-inch-tall 
people (it could be a poster in their kitchen). And the fact that there 
are no such “dwarves” is neither here nor there so far as the picture 
goes, for there are fairy tales about leprechauns and dwarves, and it is 
on these that I lean in entering into the scene, which is made all the 
more pleasurable, if not uncanny and charming, by being experi- 
enced as an image of a “tiny” world, to which I relate as a “giant.” 

But now if, as Wittgenstein suggests, I suppose that there are inch- 
tall people living on some faraway island (or in my back yard), the 
“impression” of the scene may change for me, a new possibility or 
aspect may come to life. Then the form of “seeing” in the picture 
could be viewed as a report of how things genuinely are. And then 
via all kinds of ways in which inferences and experiences would be 
entangled with this, I might draw what the picture pictures into 
the true-false game. I could (in the first sense of “seeing as” 
distinguished later in PPF, xi) see something in it that I hadn’t before, 
I could use it to see that and how things are, in the manner of a piece 
of information or drawing. What would be characterized in the 
expressions of the depicted faces would change, in that sense. 

But also — and in another sense — my sense of the possibilities for 
human expression, human characterization, my characterization of 
my own humanity, may expand. And then a likeness could be 
“seen” (in the second sense of “seeing as” distinguished in PPF, xi) 
in the picture between myself and them. The “intonation” and role 
of the picture’s charactery would shift, as I brought something else to 
life, drew in a new field of possible characterizations of myself and of 
them. A new aspect of things would be revealed. (That this is a step- 
by-step argument becomes clear a page later, when Martians are 
drawn in (BT, §2, p. 9.).) 

Seeing in this second way is what seeing “depth” in likenesses, 
human expressions and metaphors, and similes involves. Wittgen- 
stein remarks that this is “completely analogous” to seeing a draw- 
ing as something three-dimensional. As in the case of the Necker 
cube, the way of seeing in 3-D is not a way analogous to making out 
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whether a particular daub of paint in the corner of the canvas is 
orange, or represents a bird or a squirrel. Instead, it erects a whole 
virtual space. 

Wittgenstein thus allows for discussion of how the visual system 
actively shapes what is taken in. The point, however, is that this will 
not on its own get the psychologist or the philosopher to the point of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood.*® A picture- or a story- 
scene in this sense is not simply a piece of information, because 
reading it is not analogous to decoding the information in a sentence 
that is already placed and made visible within a space of possibility. 
It is only with a certain phrasing of it by means of the use of 
charactery that it characterizes anything at all. 

So with a sloppy handwritten sentence, or a reversed letter or 
backward diagram. It needs a good reader to get to the right level, 
to characterize it (cf. PPF, xi, 151). 


2.2.2 BT §74: Explanation of Generality by Examples 
In this section Wittgenstein chastises himself for having miscast the 
whole notion of “seeing in” in the Tractatus (BT, §74, p. 329): 


I used to say that one sees something in a variable — when one understands it 
as such — that one doesn’t see in the sign for the particular case.*° 


This use of “seeing in” for the variable, he now thinks, was a mistake. 

In the Tractatus, “seeing in,” though it pertained to logical and 
mathematical possibility, was treated too rigidly: Wittgenstein 
hadn’t thought through his own master simile. The idea of a some- 
thing “seen in” the variable that is not seen in the propositional sign 
as articulated without it pertains to the Tractatus idea of logical 
form. There, all definite ways and manners in which expressions 
can possibly be configured to express propositions saying how things 
are reflect all the definite ways and manners in which things can be 
as they are. And the totality of those ways erects the possibility of all 
likenesses, picturings, and similes in our language. In logic one seeks 
charactery to characterize definite things that are there to be said, 
truly or falsely, so as to characterize internal aspects of the possibil- 
ities of its being that so and so is the case. According to the Tractatus 
we get to see how what is definite is definite only by extracting (or 
schematically suggesting what it would be like to extract) all the 
logically essential features. 
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Wittgenstein in The Big Typescript still believed that there is a 
definite aspect, a definite way and manner to be had. We are able, by 
taking the picture itself up into our articulations, to see the picture’s 
aspects and in it a variety of aspects and possible characterization of 
how things are: 


But the notion of “seeing something in something” is taken from the case 
where I see the figure | | | |, for example, “phrased” differently. But in that 
case — and in a different sense —I really am seeing different figures, and what 
they have in common, aside from their similarity, is that they were caused 
by the same physical image. 

(BT, §74, p. 329)" 


The alternative “phrasing” of a musical passage, in musical perform- 
ance, counts as a piece of characterization. In re-phrasing, one can 
reveal a possibility (a point) in the score that may never have been 
seen before. In one sense this changes the score not a whit; in 
another sense, it may change the score — and me - forever (if it’s 
compelling enough). 

We can, in other words, become acquainted with an aspect, or 
possibility, in a number of differing ways. Seeing a new possibility 
for phrasing a passage in the score, like seeing a new possibility in 
|| | | such as 


Wee TESTE 


requires one to figure, characterize, phrase — in short, become 
acquainted with an aspect through the specific way and manner in 
which we phrase charactery in the characterization (cf. PI, 536). 
This point is elaborated with numerous logical and algebraical 
formulas in BT, §134, pp. 710ff. Especially interesting is Wittgen- 
stein’s treatment of Sheffer’s stroke, “p | q,” “neither p nor q,” 
which had been used to set forth the general form of proposition in 
the Tractatus. In BT §134 Wittgenstein accuses himself of failing 
properly to convey the essence of Sheffer’s work. “You could see the 
definition,” he writes, “without seeing its point” (BT, §134, p. 716; 
cf. PR, 155, 162, PG, pp. 336, 361, 441-4; WWK, pp. 122, 125-6). 
The Tractatus made it look as if all Sheffer did was to abbreviate 
the truth-functional signs used in Principia by one sentential con- 
nective: a mere convention. However, Sheffer’s analysis did some- 
thing new, it revealed an aspect of things missed by Frege and 
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Russell. For the point was to show that Principia’s truth-functions 
display the form of a Boolean Algebra; Sheffer was analyzing Princi- 
pia from a whole new point of view.** In that way, Wittgenstein 
writes, Sheffer’s discovery was analogous to the discovery that 
x” + ax + a’/4 is a special case of the general quadratic formula a? + 
2ab + b* (PR 162, p. 444; BT, §134, p. 719). One could (and for 
thousands of years did) reckon equations with numbers to measure 
areas without seeing the general rule, just as Russell and Whitehead 
and others made derivations in Principia without ever seeing it as an 
instance of something else (seeing it in another system). Sheffer 
discovered a new aspect of Principia, and so of logic itself. 

Seeing the truth-functions as an instance of algebraical structure, 
seeing inch-tall fairies in a picture, seeing one-inch tall humans in a 
picture, coming to see (real, non-pictorial}) humans as giants or 
dwarves or as just more human beings like us: these are all different 
phrasings or figurings. A picture-object, a person in a picture, is, like 
a logical or algebraical formula, part of charactery, phraseable and 
rephraseable. 

To revisit the master simile: if I see from your face that I don’t see 
in your eyes everything that is there to be seen, but rather something 
veiled or somehow hidden or held back, I don’t mean that you are 
not sitting before me, and that my visual system isn’t working. 
I mean that a “phrasing,” a characterization of what you feel, is 
eluding me. There may be a possibility that I cannot yet characterize 
or draw in. If I tell you what I do see (the veiled look), then your face 
or voice or glimpse or smile or gestures, with their specific play 
of response, may reveal, characterize, open my eyes up to it. Then 
a whole field of possibility may dawn on me, affording me a new 
space of possible characterizations of where we are. This is what 
acquaintance is. 


2.3 Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, 
Part III 


Principia Mathematica claimed to serve as a characterization, in 
“purely logical terms,” of the notion of proof in mathematics, and 
also of the notions of natural number, sum of natural numbers, 
arithmetical truth, and so forth. Wittgenstein questioned the effi- 
cacy of this characterization at great length in REM, III, written in 
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1939-1940.°3 This is the only part of RFM where he explicitly dis- 
cusses discovering a new “aspect” of things, contrasting this with 
the invention of a mathematical technique (RFM, Il]-4é6ff.). His 
emphasis is very much on the graphic, experiential quality of a 
characterization. 

The point was not to object to the mathematical development of 
Principia, i.e., its role as a Grundlagen, or “foundation” of math- 
ematics in the sense in which Frege or Russell understood this (LFM, 
p. 13). Instead, Wittgenstein pursued a Grundlegung, a Klarlegung, a 
“setting forth” or clarification of Principia’s characterization of 
logical and arithmetical truth.** 

The distinction between a mathematical Grundlage and a philo- 
sophical Grundlegung may be elucidated by the distinction we dis- 
cussed above between the first and second senses of “see” in PPF, xi. 
Russell offers a depiction in the first sense of “see”; Wittgenstein is 
pursuing the second sense. To characterize Russell’s characteriza- 
tion of arithmetical truth so that we can recognize it (and ourselves) 
in the characterization one has to do something other than calculate 
or perform derivations in Principia, something different also from 
pursuing a metamathematical characterization of the formulae of 
Principia, as did Hilbert. 

To get acquainted with Principia, what one does is to compare 
and call attention to features of the system that are like and unlike 
features of the ordinary systems of characterizing numbers and 
truths in arithmetic. One needs to do something: explore 
likenesses, depths, analogies with other parts of mathematics, anno- 
tate the character of Principia, draw in the field of possibilities and 
prospects. In so doing, one opens up a whole series of fields of 
likenesses, possible realms of characterization, and re-phrasings. 

This is the rationale for the remark, in PPF, xiv, 372, that: 


372. An investigation entirely analogous to our investigation of psychology 
is possible also for mathematics. It is just as little a mathematical 
investigation as ours is a psychological one. It will not contain 
calculations, so it is not, for example, formal logic. It might deserve the 
name of an investigation of the “foundations of mathematics.” 


The incipient idea in REM, III, further developed in later writings, is 
that we need to attend to how we use, phrase, and punctuate the 
charactery in order to see what is characterized. 
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Miuhlhdélzer has incisively explicated how Wittgenstein’s argu- 
mentation in RFM, II was designed to respond to Hilbert’s 
formalistic remarks from the 1920s, including his Biblical-sounding 
slogan, “in the beginning was the sign.”3° Wittgenstein is trying to 
make clear that our prior capacity to re-identify signs as the same 
and different — i.e., to use them, among other things, to characterize 
numerical relationships — is already presupposed in Hilbert’s idea of 
a “beginning” and in the charactery of Principia, as well as in 
Russell’s own handling of the “beginnings of logic.’3° 

A final reprisal of the master simile is a propos. RFM, III was 
written in the wake of Wittgenstein’s discussions with Turing, 
who in 1936 had clarified the notion of a step in a formal system, 
and hence, the whole notion of formal system itself.3’ Turing’s 
clarification rested upon a non-mathematical simile or “compari- 
son” between a formalism and a human calculator working with 
paper, pencil, and a small number of fixed elements of charactery. 
Turing’s mathematical work thereby revealed a new aspect, both of 
formal logic and of the activities of people who use it. 

“Turing’s ‘Machines’,” Wittgenstein would later write in 1947, 
“these machines are humans who calculate” (RPPI, 1096-1097).3° 
The whole idea of what a formal system is (what characterization by 
means of charactery in logic and mathematics is) could not be 
clarified by writing down just one more formal system. Instead, 
something had to be done. Turing fashioned something different, a 
way of characterizing what a formal system is, by focusing on what it 
is for. He brought the human face of calculation back into the 
discussion at the basis. 

After attending Wittgenstein’s 1939 lectures on the “foundations 
of mathematics,” Turing came to think that the ordinary “phrase- 
ology” and characterizations that mathematicians and engineers 
lean on — for example, in textbooks — should form a whole area of 
study, what he called (and is still today called in computer science) 
“types.” It is no accident that in writing up his proposal in 
1944-1945 he explicitly acknowledged his debt to Wittgenstein’s 
1939 lectures.*? 


Envoi The hard-won lesson of Wittgenstein’s life could be 
summed up this way. Language brings meaning to us, by way of its 
possible forms, but we must use it to allow this to happen, and an 
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investigation is required of how specifically this is done. We neither 
suffer logic passively nor create it, by convention, willfully. We work 
it out, and it is only given to us, it is only alive, so to speak, as 
something with character. That we have a deep need for conventions 
to become acquainted with logic doesn’t mean that what is charac- 
terized is itself conventional. To the depth that we see in the essence 
of a form there corresponds rather the need for a convention (RFM, 
I-74). Possibilities, characters, aspects, can be and are discovered, and 
there is such a thing as mathematical experience of aspects. Given 
the plasticity of as- and aspect-phrasing, however, the defeat of 
psychologism and conventionalism can never be unqualified, is 
never won once and for all. 
But we knew that already: culture is not passive. 
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13 Forms of Life: Mapping the 
Rough Ground 


“Recognizing what we say, in the way that is relevant in philoso- 
phizing, is like recognizing our present commitments and their 
implications; to one person a sense of freedom will demand an 
escape from them, to another it will require their more total accept- 
ance. Is it obvious that one of these positions must, in a given case, 
be right?”* Cavell recognizes in this passage that even if there is 
something that “we” (all of us who share a language) say, and that 
there are commitments that are “ours,” we do not all stand in the 
same relationship to that language and those commitments. In the 
present essay I want to carry on with that thought and explore the 
implications of recognizing the internal complexities of forms of 
life — the intricate and varied topology of Wittgenstein’s “rough 
ground.” 


I “NEITHER SUPER-IDEALIZED GUIDANCE NOR 
CAPRICE” 


We have got onto slippery ice where there is no friction and so in a 
certain sense the conditions are ideal, but also, just because of that, we are 
unable to walk. We want to walk: so we need friction. Back to the rough 


ground! 
(PI, 107) 


Terry Eagleton, in his script for Derek Jarman’s film, Wittgenstein, 
takes up Wittgenstein’s image of the “crystalline purity of logic” in 
contrast to the “rough ground” of what we actually say and do.” 
A young man, we are told, dreams of “reducing the world to pure 
logic,” a dream he succeeds in realizing in a world “purged of 
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imperfection and indeterminacy, like countless acres of gleaming 
ice.” That world, perfect as it is, is uninhabitable: “he had forgotten 
about friction.” As an older man, he “came to understand that rough- 
ness and ambiguity and indeterminacy aren’t imperfections — they’re 
what make things work.” He dug up the ice to uncover the rough 
ground, but, “homesick for the ice, where everything was radiant and 
absolute,” he was unable to live on the rough ground, and he ended up 
“marooned between earth and ice, at home in neither.” 

The image of the ice as, precisely, home is Eagleton’s and Jarman’s, 
not Wittgenstein’s but, as I will argue, there is something oddly right 
about it and, taking it seriously, we can ask: Why does the place of 
perfection and purity seem like home, rather than like an alluring, 
exotic locale? Why would an inability to stay on the rough ground 
manifest itself as an inability to feel at home there, rather than as, say, 
esthetic dissatisfaction? What is Wittgenstein urging himself and us 
to return to when he urges us back to the rough ground, back to what 
we say and do, and why might such a return fail to still the urges that 
sent us off in search of the perfection of ice? Why does it seem to us, as 
it continues to seem to Wittgenstein, that in turning away from the 
ice he “means to deny something” (PI, 305)? 

One important thing Wittgenstein can seem to be denying us is, 
precisely, ground to stand on, if among our concerns is the possibil- 
ity of casting a critical eye on the world we inhabit. When he writes 
that “what has to be accepted, the given is — so one could say — forms 
of life” (PI, 226), what — so one could ask — is the force of this “has 
to”? If, as Wittgenstein wants to lead us to see, it is only against a 
background of shared practices and shared judgments that doubt can 
be intelligible, (how) can we register, let alone argue for, disappro- 
bation of a form of life, whether it be one in which we are enmeshed 
(making our attempted critique self-refuting) or one to which we are 
alien (making our critique, referentially, off the mark)? In either case, 
it would seem, we fail to say anything that is both about the form of 
life in question and critical of it. 

Conundrums such as this have a place not only in Wittgenstein- 
ian exegesis. The question of where one can stand to obtain a per- 
spective on a set of practices that is simultaneously informed and 
critical is a deep and central question for political theory, and it 
arises with special urgency in the context of current disputes about 
“multiculturalism.” Is there some privileged point, available 
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perhaps through the resources of reason, from which diverse prac- 
tices can be neutrally surveyed? Or are all perspectives necessarily 
partial, in both senses of that word, and all judgments colored by the 
lenses through which they are made? 

It has been argued, most pointedly by J. C. Nyiri, that Wittgen- 
stein provides a way of responding to these puzzles, not by providing 
such critical ground, but by persuading us to do without it. On this 
reading Wittgenstein is at once theoretically pluralist and practically 
conservative.*? We are, on this account, tragically misled if we 
attempt to step outside of the practices in which we are engaged in 
order to provide a justification of them or, worse, to argue for their 
reform. It is certainly true that Wittgenstein was deeply distrustful 
of the employment of practice-transcendent reason (“a medicine 
invented by an individual,” RFM, II-23}) in the attempt to shape 
changes in forms of life. One can, to go further, connect this distrust 
with his remarks, in relation to purely philosophical theorizing, 
about taking language on a holiday, detaching it from its everyday 
employment in the futile hope that, detached from quotidian dross, 
essential truths will be revealed. Time and again, he draws us back 
to the dross: there, where everything looks at once too mundane and 
too multifarious, is what, if we could only recognize it as such, 
would be what we seek. 

Yet time and again, the interlocutor voices his — and our — sense 
that that cannot be all there is: 


Here we come up against a remarkable and characteristic phenomenon in 
philosophical investigation: the difficulty — I might say — is not that of 
finding the solution but rather that of recognizing as the solution 
something that looks as if it were only a preliminary to it. “We have 
already said everything. — Not anything that follows from this, no, this 
itself is the solution!” ... The difficulty here is: to stop. 

(Z, 314) 


One might say that our difficulty is our inability to recognize home 
when we are in it: we are in the grip of a picture akin to the fantasy of 
having been left as a foundling on the doorstep of our putative 
parents, banished for mysterious reasons from our true, incompar- 
ably grander, home and birthright. 

But it is not only a philosopher’s taste for the crystalline purity of 
ice that might lead one to think that home was another sort of place 
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than here. The rough ground, that which lies beneath our feet, may 
be problematic for quite other reasons. It is one thing to speak of 
bringing our words home from the (non}places to which philosophers 
had tried to drag them when what we do, what we are inclined to 
say, the practices that shape the senses of our words, are relatively 
uniform and unproblematic — as they are, for example, in the sorts of 
cases Wittgenstein uses in his discussions of rule-following, 
counting, and the like. Our resistance to accepting that we do what 
we do, our temptations toward the ice, seem different, however, less 
specifically philosophical in the sense Wittgenstein wants to prob- 
lematize, when the temptation to seek other homes for our words is 
prompted by a sense that our relation to what we do is somehow 
troubled: in the name of what, if not what's really the case, can we 
mount a critique of what we say? “‘So you are saying [Wittgenstein’s 
interlocutor accuses him] that human agreement decides what is 
true and what is false?’ It is what human beings say [he replies] that 
is true and false; and they agree in the language they use. That is not 
agreement in opinions but in forms of life” (PI, 242). 

Wittgenstein’s emphasis on agreement is important, since he 
aims to break us of the conviction that no amount of concordance 
in human practices could effect reference or truth, that such things 
cannot be a matter of what we do, that it must always be a possibil- 
ity that we, all of us, do it wrong, that our words and sentences 
misfire in their attempts to hit the target of reality. But the emphasis 
on agreement can mislead us into thinking of Wittgensteinian forms 
of life as internally homogenous, leading to what Stanley Cavell has 
dubbed the “Manichean” reading of Wittgenstein on rules (similar, 
he points out, to Carnap’s distinction between “internal” and 
“external” questions).4 On such a reading, one is either inside or 
outside of a language game, the contours of which are arbitrary, and, 
if inside, one just does what “we” do; if outside, one is clueless — not 
a participant, certainly not an intelligible critic. 

But it is not just clumsy readings of Wittgenstein that can lead to 
this impasse. There is the temptation, centrally a concern of Witt- 
genstein’s, voiced as frequently as any by his interlocutor, to think 
that our options are, in David Pears’ words “either super-idealized 
guidance or caprice.”° That is, the “Manichean” reader of Wittgen- 
stein is importing into his or her reading of Wittgenstein exactly the 
philosophical move it was his aim to cure us of the felt need for, the 
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move, that is, away from taking our practices as either adequate to 
our demands of them or, if inadequate, then immanently and empir- 
ically revisable, in favor of a search for “super-idealized guidance,” 
thought by such a reader to reside in those practices themselves, 
sublimed and transcendentalized. 

Wittgenstein writes that “the real discovery is the one that makes 
me capable of stopping doing philosophy when I want to. — The one 
that gives philosophy peace, so that it is no longer tormented by 
questions which bring itself in question” (PI, 133). It might seem that 
what would allow one to stop would have to be a sense of quiet 
(peace), a sense that one’s questions had been either answered or 
dissolved. But there’s no need to take Wittgenstein in this way — it 
could just as well be that what stops, what is given peace, is, specif- 
ically, philosophizing, not because quiet takes its place, but because 
what has seemed a philosophical problem becomes something else.° 
We can come to identify our sense of disease with what we do as 
calling not for a repudiation of human practice in favor of something 
independent of it, but for a change in that practice, a change that 
begins with a politically conscious placing of ourselves within, but 
somewhere on the margins of, a form of life. 

The Manichean reading will keep resurfacing (as it does for Witt- 
genstein himself) so long as such a shift, from the philosophical to 
the political, does not or cannot occur — so long, for example, as one 
remains closeted. The closet works rather like children’s attempting 
invisibility by placing their hands over their eyes: the hope is that 
I will not be seen as who I am if I refuse to acknowledge, perhaps 
even to myself, that I see the world from the location of that identity. 
So long as I give my reports on how things seem ventriloquistically, 
from the imagined vantage point of a more authoritative, because 
more generic, subject, my actual location may go undetected. In this 
sense, anyone can be closeted, even, or especially, the privileged, 
since no one actually occupies the position of the wholly generic 
subject. 

What Quine refers to as “the pull toward objectivity”’ is precisely 
this sort of ventriloquizing, and for him (as for Sabina Lovibond in 
her discussion of what she argues is Wittgenstein’s realism]? it is of 
the essence of our talk about the objectively real world that we do 
this. In one sense I agree, but it will be the burden of this chapter to 
argue that a fully robust realism requires us not to ventriloquize 
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prematurely but, rather, to recognize when more is to be learned 
from a careful account of how things look from over there, when the 
fictive point that serves as the locus of the objective gaze encodes 
not what we all have in common but the interests of privilege that 
have come spuriously to be accepted as universal. 

I want to argue, that is, that the epistemic resources of variously 
marginal subject positions provide the ground for a critique of “what 
we do” that rejects both the possibility of transcending human 
practice and the fatalism of being determined by it, but that those 
resources are not available to someone who is unwilling or unable to 
stand on that ground. 

For complex reasons that it is far beyond the scope of this paper to 
explore, Wittgenstein himself was so unwilling or unable. He was, 
by chance or choice, intellectually and socially marginal. He was not 
trained as a philosopher, and he resisted both the professional 
normalization of his own life and work and the possibility (since 
actualized) of such normalization on the part of those who would 
follow him. He lived most of his life outside of his native Austria and 
never gave up the idea that there might be somewhere he could feel 
at home, although he was certain it could not be in Cambridge, 
which was where he mostly lived and worked. He was also, in some 
sense of the words, Jewish and homosexual, but neither was an 
identity he could straightforwardly claim: insofar as either could 
have provided him with a vantage point marginal to forms of life of 
the Europe of his day, with which he was profoundly disaffected, 
such possibilities were wholly unacknowledged.? 

An explicitly political reading of Wittgenstein, one that starts 
from somewhere on the margins with an articulation of estrange- 
ment from a form of life, although alien to his personal sensibilities 
is, I want to argue, both responsible to his later work and illuminat- 
ing of it. Such a reading can, furthermore, provide us with a map out 
of the thicket of the seemingly endless disputes between various 
forms of objectivism and relativism - disputes that stem from the 
idea that justification is either absolutely grounded in bedrock or 
wholly capricious. 

When we think we are faced with a forced choice between the 
extremes of objectivism or relativism, it is because we are in the 
thrall of a picture whose hold on us Wittgenstein aims to break with 
his calls to attend to what we do. What he expects us to find is that 
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justification is a practice we engage in with particular other people 
for particular reasons, to lay to rest particular worries — and that 
sometimes it works. If we have reason to believe that it “worked” 
prematurely or suspiciously, we can reopen it, raise new worries, and 
lay them to rest — or not. But there is no response to the claim that 
new worries can always be raised, and that there is no a priori 
assurance that they can be laid to rest — except to say “yes, and just 
what did you have in mind? What have we ignored; whose voices 
have not been heard; what further, specific objections can you 
raise?” This process is neither absolutely grounded nor capricious: 
it can be engaged in conscientiously or dishonestly, democratically 
or autocratically; we do or do not have reason to trust it — but in any 
case there are things to say, ways to proceed, objections to raise, and 
answers to give. 

To say that at this point we are on the terrain not of reason but of 
politics is to invoke a distinction that does no work: if a particular 
discussion seems not to respect the facts or the formal relationships 
between the facts, that’s something to say, something to argue; and 
if those arguments seem to be going nowhere, that may be reason to 
change the rules of the discussion. The point is that these are all 
things we do, things we know how to do, things we argue about the 
doing of; and there is nothing outside of what we do to determine 
whether or not we are doing it right, which is not to say that we 
cannot meaningfully be said to be doing it wrong, only that such a 
claim cannot rest on hand-waving. Anything we think might ground 
our practices — whether it be Reality or Reason — is just one more 
thing to argue about. 


II PRIVILEGED MARGINALITY 


As much as I am inclined to believe that the last couple of para- 
graphs are an appropriate response to the worries about grounding, *° 
there is a problem with this response, signaled by my unmarked use 
of “we.” 

Feminists and others have urged caution about the uses of “we, 
as about the allegedly generic masculine or the reference to (generic) 
women.** Who is included, and who excluded when, in particular, 
the relatively privileged use terms meant to include others in their 
scope? When I query the “we” of those paragraphs, it seems most 
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centrally to refer to those who, marginal to the discussions in ques- 
tion, nonetheless have the standing to intervene in them, to make 
their voices heard, to articulate a critique simultaneously intelligible 
to those who “own” the discussion and adequate to the expression of 
dissatisfaction with it. The counsel of those paragraphs is likely to 
seem a cruel joke to those who stand little chance of being heard or 
who have to choose between saying what they mean and saying 
what those in power can understand.** From such a location what 
seems to make sense is, rather, either Scylla or Charybdis — either a 
deeply held conviction in the absolute wrongness of one’s oppression 
and the faith that that conviction is warranted from some objective 
standpoint (for example, God’s), or a determination to acquire the 
power to overthrow the structures of one’s subordination, to acquire 
the might to make right. 

The social location of the “we” of those paragraphs can, I think, 
best be understood as one of “privileged marginality.” Privilege and 
marginality are central concepts in recent feminist and other libera- 
tory theorizing, in which they are generally taken to be opposed to 
each other: privilege resides at the center of whatever system is 
being analyzed, and marginality is the condition of being removed 
from that center, having an identity peripheral to the structures of 
privilege, being “different.” But there are certain social locations 
that are at once privileged and marginal, complex amalgams that 
are of particular relevance for an understanding of the nature of 
philosophy and of theorizing."? 

In particular, in societies such as ours, the position of the aca- 
demic, and of the philosopher within the academy, are positions of 
privileged marginality. In each case — in society as a whole or in the 
academy -— to the extent that power is centered anywhere, it is 
centered elsewhere than with the (non-technology- or policy-orien- 
tated**) academic or the philosopher, both of whom have identities 
regarded by most people as, literally, eccentric: philosophers are seen 
within the academy much as most academics are seen outside of it — 
as amusingly out of touch with what is regarded as the “real world.” 
But in both cases a certain form of privilege attends the marginality, 
both the privilege of class that attaches to academic employment, 
along with the more specific privileges of tenure and academic 
freedom and, again most strikingly in the case of philosophers, the 
privilege of being intellectually deferred to, even if not concerning 
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anything regarded as of practical importance. The privilege and the 
marginality are not just two features of this social location; they are 
inextricably bound together. Philosophers and academics are privil- 
eged as marginal: their social location on the margin is itself a 
location of privilege. 

Privileged marginality is a location from which the felt need for 
the generic standpoint is peculiarly both poignant and problematic, a 
combination present throughout Wittgenstein’s writings and 
enacted especially in the interchanges with the interlocutor in the 
Investigations and other later work. It is, consequently, a social 
location from which a radical break from epistemology can be called 
for, even as it is the location from which epistemology emerges and 
is pursued. (This doubleness is connected to Wittgenstein’s charac- 
terization of philosophy as both the disease and the cure, as well as 
to the ways that for him the ills of philosophy both are and are not 
contained in our ordinary uses of language, as though the virus of 
being led astray both by and from those uses were one that infected 
everyone but made only some actually ill.) 

It is, however, only the explicit politicizing of that location, along 
with the explicit politicizing of epistemology generally, that can 
take us beyond the diagnosis of the pull toward the generic — the 
pull, that is, away from diversity — to a clearer sense of how more 
responsibly to live in the forms of life we — variously — inhabit. Such 
a perspective provides a gloss on Wittgenstein’s remark that “Not 
empiricism and yet realism in philosophy, that is the hardest thing” 
(RFM, VI-23).75 Empiricism is an epistemology of parsimony: the 
problem for knowledge is taken to be the problem of partiality in 
the sense of bias: what we need is to strip away the influence of 
everything that might lead to doxastic idiosyncrasy. The hallmark of 
reality, however, is that it looks different to those differently placed 
in it; consequently realism requires an epistemology of largesse: the 
problem for knowledge is the problem of partiality not in the sense of 
bias but in the sense of incompleteness. 

Not only do we have to learn from diversely located subjects, but 
we have to recognize when our own locations are distinctively 
limiting, when what we say is especially problematically partial. 
Central to this contention is the idea that, while it cannot be the 
task of philosophy to change the homes to which words need to be 
brought back, such changes are, in many areas of our lives, urgently 
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called for, and that Wittgenstein is best read as recognizing that fact, 
however unsuited he took himself to be to engage in the — non- 
philosophical — work that it entails. 


Ill “GRIEF DESCRIBES A PATTERN ... IN THE WEAVE 
OF OUR LIFE” 


There is a scene in the film of Harvey Fierstein’s Torch Song Trilogy 
(1988) in which Arnold, the gay protagonist, and his mother are at 
the cemetery where Arnold’s father and his lover are both buried. 
His mother comes over from her husband’s grave to Arnold at his 
lover’s, furious at what she (correctly) perceives as his sense of 
commonality in their losses. It is obscene to her that he might take 
himself to feel anything like the grief she feels, to be deeply 
mourning his lover’s death, to have shared with Alan love in the 
same sense as the love between husband and wife. Significantly, the 
commonality in their actions is called into question along with the 
commonality of emotion. Arnold’s mother demands to know what 
he thinks he’s doing (he has taken a slip of paper from his pocket and 
is reading from it the Jewish prayer for the dead); when he replies 
that he’s doing the same thing she’s doing, she insists he’s not: “I’m 
reciting Kaddish for my husband; you’re blaspheming your religion.” 

What would it be to settle the dispute between them: is Arnold 
feeling what his mother is feeling, or is he not? One way of going 
about it would be to say that there is an objective fact of the matter, 
that our words “grief,” “love,” and the like refer to particular states 
that people can be in, states that we are not yet in a position to 
specify with any clarity, but when science has sufficiently pro- 
gressed and we can do that, we will know the answer, and until then 
we can gather evidence that would point in one direction or 
the other. 

Wittgenstein’s remark that “‘grief describes a pattern which 
recurs, with different variations, in the weave of our life” (PI, i, 
p. 174; PPF, i, 2), is telling here. On a Wittgensteinian account the 
answer to the question of whether or not Arnold and his mother are 
feeling the same thing is not to be found above or below the details of 
what they say and do, but in those details and, importantly, in what 
those details mean in the contexts of their lives. Arnold and his 
mother disagree on whether or not the pattern of his feelings, in 
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the context of his life with Alan, was a variation on the same pattern 
of feelings she felt, in the context of her life with her husband. The 
“facts” (both those we have and any we might acquire) tell us that 
there are similarities in their situations and that there are differ- 
ences. The question is what those similarities and differences mean, 
how to weigh them, and we can answer that question only against 
the background of our beliefs and attitudes about, for example, 
homosexuality. 

It is the background, the history, the context —- and what we make 
of them - that make whatever is currently in Arnold’s mind or heart 
(or head or molecules) grief, just as it is the background, the history, 
the context, that make the speaking of certain words reciting 
Kaddish. We need, that is, to see in Arnold’s life and in his world a 
pattern that we will take as relevantly similar to the pattern in his 
mother’s life and world. We need not only to know more about 
Arnold, but to situate what we know in what Jonathan Lear refers 
to as the “perceptions of salience, routes of interest, feelings of 
naturalness in following a rule that constitute being part of a form 
of life.” 

Thinking about this scene, and about the film itself, especially 
about its ambitions with respect to the beliefs and attitudes of 
heterosexual audiences, can lead us to ask about diversity in loca- 
tions within and relationships to a form of life. This is a slightly but 
crucially different way of framing such a question than the more 
usual one, the one Lear discusses, namely what to make of diversity — 
actual or imagined — among forms of life.'? The question arises for 
Lear, as it does for most readers of Wittgenstein, as a way of placing 
Wittgenstein on the terrain of realism and idealism and, relatedly, of 
objectivism and relativism. For Lear, Wittgenstein’s position in the 
Philosophical Investigations is a form of transcendental idealism, 
where empirical realism is secured by the “we are so-minded” 
which, on Lear’s interpretation, accompanies all our judgments, as 
“T think” accompanies them for Kant, and by the lack of any empir- 
ical contrast to the “we.” If we entertain the concrete empirical 
possibility of being differently minded, Lear argues, if we “make 
the ‘we’ vivid, then Wittgenstein’s philosophy collapses into philo- 
sophical sociology, studying how one tribe among others goes on.”"® 

In some important sense, that is, the “we” disappears. But Lear is 
also concerned to allow that there is a place, although an odd and 
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problematic one, on Wittgenstein’s view for what Lear calls “reflect- 
ive understanding.” Although we are in need of “therapy” to treat 
the “neurosis” of “philosophical perplexity,” the neurosis is neither 
silly nor peculiar to philosophers, and, crucially, “post-neurotic 
consciousness is fundamentally more complex than a healthy con- 
sciousness that has never suffered disease or cure.”" It is also pos- 
sible to become aware of the fact “that our form of life is not some 
fixed, frozen entity existing totally independently of us.””° Lear 
notes the spatially metaphorical nature of his attempt to give an 
account of our reflective relationship to our form of life - we cannot, 
for example, “look down upon” it; we can be aware of it only “from 
the inside.” But he does not consider the nature of the space within, 
of the epistemic resources of its internal differentiations, of its 
having, for example, margins.** 

The issue is related to Barry Stroud’s critique of Lear’s paper. 
Stroud finds reason to resist Lear’s Kantian reading of Wittgenstein 
in part because of what he takes to be the necessity, on such a 
reading, of taking another, highly problematic, step, one that would 
take us from the necessity of “we are so-minded” to its objective 
validity, a step corresponding to Kant’s arguments for the categor- 
ies as securing empirical realism.” For Stroud, we ought rather to 
resist the urge to start down that, or any other, metaphysical road 
in our reading of the Investigations. While Lear downplays the 
importance to Wittgenstein’s (or Kant’s) aims of providing an 
answer to the skeptic, Stroud sees answering the skeptic’s challenge 
as central — but he doesn’t think that the answer is in the form of an 
argument that demonstrates, for example, that the skeptic is self- 
refuting. 

The answer is not so much an argument to the conclusion that 
what the skeptic wants us to think might be so could not in fact be 
(coherently thought to be) so as it is an invitation to actually try to 
carry through the demands that the skeptic makes, with the aim of 
showing that what are taken to be impediments to an immediate, 
unquestionable epistemic relationship to reality, or at best mere 
pieces of stage-setting, are in fact crucial to anything we can mean 
by the questions we ask or by anything we would take as an answer. 
What we take to be either part of the problem or an irrelevant 
distraction is where we need to look, not for an answer to the 
questions we’d posed — there are no answers to the questions we’d 
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posed; there is no “refuting” the skeptic — but for a less vexed 
relation to what we do, an attentive respect for the resources in our 
language and practices. 

What I want to suggest is that part of what we can learn is that 
internal diversity in forms of life — the fact that we do not all stand in 
the same relationship to what “we” say and do — is part of what gives 
what we say and do a claim to legitimacy. If we take Wittgenstein as 
Lear does, then there being empirical, criticizable content to a form 
of life becomes a problem for anything that would count as realism; 
we seem to need, that is, to transcendentalize the idealism by disap- 
pearing the “we.” But we needn’t start down that path. The sort of 
awareness from within that Lear says we can in fact have of our form 
of life is frequently not nearly as evanescent and empirically con- 
tentless as he makes it out to be: it can be as concrete and as critical 
as what Arnold brings his mother — and the film aims to bring its 
heterosexual audience — to see about the forms of life they share but 
in which they occupy very different places. 

Pattern perception — what is involved in deciding whether or not 
what Arnold feels is, like what his mother feels, grief — is sensitive to 
perceivers’ locations, both as a matter of what can be seen and what 
is occluded, and as a matter of how what is seen is interpreted. We 
also have standards, sometimes explicitly moral standards, about 
what gets to count as the same. People who have lost pets, for 
example, often find others reluctant to take their feelings of loss as 
real grief. We are not all similarly minded about such things: we find, 
depending on our individual and cultural histories, different degrees 
of similarity and difference in the feelings some people have toward 
animals and the feelings people (are supposed to) have toward other 
people. Sometimes we just “agree to disagree,” recognizing the 
limits to our shared practices (hence, to the objectivity of our 
judgments).”> But there are occasions on which it can be important 
not to accept that we differ, but to argue about which set of attitudes 
is in some way better or more appropriate.** 

With Arnold and his mother in the cemetery, the film clearly 
intends us to see the similarities as more salient than the differ- 
ences. The burden of the film in relation to a heterosexual audience 
is to bring that audience to a recognition of shared humanity, of 
shared emotions, needs, and desires, with gay men, including those 
who, like Arnold, who works as a female impersonator, are not 
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attempting to be in all respects but one indistinguishable from those 
who are normatively straight. 

For Arnold’s mother the form of life in which love and grief and 
the reciting of Kaddish have their home is the world of heterosexual 
marriage and family, a world in which Arnold is the “outsider 
within.””> He knows that form of life, but he knows it from the 
margins — not from some disjoint elsewhere, but not simply from 
within. He wants marriage and family, and he knows what’s needed 
to live them but, unlike his mother, he doesn’t see there being one 
man and one woman as a necessary part of the picture. As with love, 
grief, and the reciting of Kaddish, he parses the patterns of marriage 
and family differently, and, in so doing, sees the same. 

The politics of the film are, I suspect, dated. It wants on the one 
hand to insist on Arnold’s difference — gayness is his life, not, as his 
mother wishes he would keep it, simply a matter of what he does in 
the bedroom. At the same time it stresses a fundamental commit- 
ment to humanism: underneath our differences we are basically all 
the same. For many reasons, the AIDS crisis among them, the sim- 
ultaneous foregrounding of similarity and difference has become less 
possible. The frightening rise in respectable homophobia has led 
many, in pressing for civil rights, to minimize the difference that 
homosexuality makes, to argue that in all the ways that society has 
any reason to care about, gay men and lesbians are just like straight 
people. Others, through the politics of queerness, have responded to 
the pandemics of AIDS and hatred with a principled refusal of the 
implicit bargain of conformity for compassion, refusing, in particu- 
lar, to acknowledge the authority of what has been named “hetero- 
normativity.” Rather than simply asserting and celebrating queer 
difference, the politics of queerness challenges straight “sameness”: 
“We are not like you, but you are a lot more like us than you like to 
think.”?° In this fracturing of responses to a politics of hate, into an 
attempt, on the one hand, to broaden the norms of sameness and, on 
the other, to reject their authority, we seem to have lost the space in 
which Torch Song Trilogy takes place, a space that does not require 
the minimizing of difference as the price for the recognition of 
commonality. 

It is arguable that such a space was always only an illusion, that 
some differences (similar arguments have been made concerning, 
especially, race and gender) have always had to be denied or 
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downplayed if those who are defined by them are to be enfranchised 
in liberal terms. Various separatisms and nationalisms are grounded 
precisely in the rejection of the terms of this liberal demand. Part of 
why Torch Song Trilogy works, I think, is that it can eloquently 
evoke nostalgia even in those for whom its politics were always an 
illusion and a trap. In the space of the film, liberal humanism pro- 
vides a home to which words like “grief” and “love” could be 
brought. There was, the film is telling us, something we meant by 
those words, along with a hopeful, generous sense of who “we” were, 
something the homophobe, that is, could be brought to see — and it is 
this that we seem to have lost (as we seem, nostalgically, once to 
have had it, or at least the hope of it). 

In the terms of the film, disputes such as those between Arnold 
and his mother about what we should say can be settled, but clearly 
not by noting what we do say. That is, contra many readers of 
Wittgenstein, the correctness of our judgments is not simply a 
matter of community agreement, which is surely in any event an 
odd way of thinking about the practices of creatures whose forms of 
life are so many of them characterized by fractiousness and, in 
particular, fractiousness that makes sense only on the supposition 
that there is something to be arguing about, that one’s antagonists 
are wrong. Arnold doesn’t just want his mother to see things some 
other way — nor does the film want that of its audience: she and we 
are asked to get beyond prejudices that keep us from seeing the 
truth — that Arnold deeply loved Alan and is grieving his death. 

But the matter is not so simple. Unlike the position of those like 
Arnold’s mother, who would say that what Arnold claims is just false, 
those espousing a queer politics are more likely to recognize the 
element of choice that can, with the proper contextualization, be 
seen to underlie all our ascriptions. What they urge is not that the 
liberal invitation be shown to be somehow mistaken (sent, as it were, 
to the wrong address), but that it be declined. If one takes this 
response to be intelligible (whether or not one takes it to be politically 
advisable], a natural conclusion to draw is that it shows that all along, 
even when things seemed as they do in the movie, it really was (just) a 
matter of choice. Not only was there no fact of the matter above or 
below what Arnold and his mother said and felt and did in the con- 
texts they were in, but there was no fact of the matter at all: it’s just a 
(philosophical) mistake to talk about right or wrong, true or false. 
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Such a conclusion, I want to argue, is not one Wittgenstein 
would have us draw,”’ nor is it one forced on us once we recognize 
the possibility that what holds our judgments in place, makes some 
claims true and others false, can be put into question (as, for 
example, by queer theory and politics). We are not, that is, forced 
into an uncritical relativism. To the extent that one believes in the 
possibility of objective knowledge about some range of phenomena 
(say, human emotions), one will be hopeful about the possibilities 
of reaching a sufficiently complex account of them to be adequate 
to the fullest possible range of diverse perspectives on them. One 
way of putting this point is that one will be a realist about those 
phenomena, meaning that one takes them to be the sort of things 
one can view from a range of different perspectives, learning differ- 
ent things about them in the process. Importantly, what goes on is 
not simply additive: different perspectives exist in critical relation 
to each other; we argue with as much as we supplement each 
other’s views, and none of our perspectives would be rendered more 
reliable for being stripped of the interests and values that make it 
distinctive.”* 

Our not all going on in the same way about many things we all 
care about is part of the background against which our judgments get 
to be true or false about the world. The agreement in judgments 
Wittgenstein refers to (PI, 242) does the work it does in part because 
we cannot take it for granted: we find it in some places and not in 
others. That is, in those cases where we can’t quite imagine not 
finding it (the examples of counting and such), it’s not that we can’t 
question how we go on (as though someone or something were 
stopping us): rather, we can’t quite make sense of the question; we 
don’t feel the need to ask it. All that would be needed to make the 
question intelligible — and to give us a way of going about answering 
it - would be the real need to ask it. The questions that seem to lack 
answers are just the ones we have no need to ask. 

Often, however, we do not find agreement where it seems import- 
ant to us that we do, where consensus, at least among some group to 
which we (do or want to) belong, seems important and is lacking. In 
such cases, we have lots of resources to turn to (in any case, they 
might or might not be adequate) — resources that range from logical 
argument to an appeal to agreed-on facts to well-chosen images or 
metaphors to novels, poems, plays, and movies.*? 
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It is, on the other hand, also part of what “we” do to find ourselves 
needing to disrupt what others take to be settled consensus, to 
reopen what is taken to be closed.*° Very often the “we” who do 
this are marginal to the practices in which consensus was reached; 
our voices hadn’t been attended to; perhaps we had not yet found 
them. Justification is no less real for the continuing possibility that 
still others will someday find their voices: on the contrary, it is 
precisely this possibility that gives our collective attempts at know- 
ledge a claim to objectivity.** 

As rich and diverse as are our ways of resolving disagreements, 
and as important as it is to note that those resources do frequently 
accomplish that aim and that when they do we are in the best 
position we can coherently want to be in to say that our claims are 
really true, nonetheless, it doesn’t always work. And sometimes, 
speaking from the margins, what we want to do is not to make it 
work, not, that is, to accept the apparatus and shift the angle of 
vision. Rather than arguing, or showing, that as our words are used 
there is just no good reason (only, for example, reasons that spring 
from what we would call prejudice) not to go on with them as we 
would urge (not to include Arnold’s experiences as ones of grief), we 
want to argue, or show, that the whole apparatus is an apparatus, and 
that it’s one we do not have to accept, although the cost of rejecting 
it may well be unintelligibility even, perhaps, to ourselves. We want 
to disrupt the prevailing sense that there is something we would all 
say about some situation not in favor of another, slightly or signifi- 
cantly different one, but to unsettle the sense that there is a “we,” 
that we do share a form of life, that there is a home to which our 
words can be brought.3* How can we make intelligible that depth 
and extent of dissatisfaction with the rough ground of our forms of 
life without invoking transcendent standards? 


IV TOWARD A DIASPORIC CONCEPTION OF HOME 


Wittgenstein was concerned, throughout his work, with questions of 
where and how the self stands in relation to the world. Are we, as 
Descartes would have it, essentially separate from (the rest of) the 
world, though somehow in a position reliably to know it; or is the 
world, as Kant would have it, in some deep sense our world, one we 
constitute by our placement in it? Wittgenstein’s response in the 
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Tractatus is clearly on the Kantian side of this divide. His later work 
appears so as well but, more deeply, it challenges the idea that one 
can, as both Kant and the earlier Wittgenstein would have us believe, 
prove the Cartesian skeptic wrong, using philosophy to demonstrate 
that the world is ours.*3 

In the Tractatus Wittgenstein provided, as had Kant, a “minimal 
metaphysics” to establish the mutually defining relation of the self 
to the knowable world, thereby delimiting the scope of properly 
philosophical inquiry. The very move that guaranteed to the self 
the knowability of the world made any more substantive metaphys- 
ical inquiry nonsensical precisely by putting such inquiry outside 
the bounds of the knowable (or sayable). To argue that the phenom- 
enal world is constituted in part by the categories of the understand- 
ing, or that the limits of language are the limits of the world, 
simultaneously guarantees both the possibility of science and the 
impossibility of metaphysics: there is no place to stand from which 
we can meaningfully query, let alone describe, our relationship to 
the world we know. 

Wittgenstein’s later work, notably the private language argument 
in the Investigations, is in many ways still Kantian in spirit. The 
private language argument can be read on one level as a restatement 
of Kant’s Refutation of Idealism. Both arguments have the form of 
rendering incoherent the purported stance of a knowing subject 
agnostic about the existence of anything outside the self, and they 
both do so by demonstrating the dependence of such a self’s internal 
coherence — the possibility of an autobiography, however fragmen- 
tary — on the structures that ground the possibility of knowledge of 
an external world. Thus, for Kant, the self cannot be an object of 
experience nor, as the empiricists would have it, store up impres- 
sions from which to infer the existence of an external world - 
without always already placing itself in a world of real external 
objects. For Wittgenstein, on this reading, the meaningful attribu- 
tion to oneself of experiences, such as the having of sensations, is 
impossible without the criteria in terms of which such experiences 
can be ascribed to others or by others to oneself. As idealism is 
impossible for the Kantian self, solipsism is impossible for the later 
Wittgensteinian self. 

But on this reading the unquestionable link of self to world that 
led to the embracing of an indescribable solipsism in the Tractatus 
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remains, only now the “self” has been broadened to include all the 
others who with me make up the indescribable “we.” Just as the 
earlier solipsism is indistinguishable from realism (since “my” or 
“from here” drop out: there is nothing they can mean, no contrast 
they can mark, no world that is “yours” or “hers” or “from there”), 
so the “we” of Lear’s “we are so-minded” contrastlessly marks the 
limits of our world. The agreement in judgments that constitutes a 
“we” is what makes any language at all possible: what is incoherent 
is the picture, inherited in modern terms most explicitly from 
Locke, but implicit in even most twentieth-century theorizing 
about reference, that language rests at bottom on an immediate 
connection, in each individual speaker’s mind or brain, between 
word and idea. 

We cannot, however, take as given the conditions of agreement in 
judgments, of attunement in forms of life, that would shut the 
skeptic out of intelligibility. (I take it that something like this idea 
is central to Cavell’s reading of the Investigations and of the private 
language argument in particular.)*+ To say that the loss of my know- 
ing my way around a world I share with others carries with it the loss 
of my knowing my way around myself, is not to say that I cannot be 
so lost, nor that the threat or fear that I might become so — or might 
even be so now, unknowingly — is an unreal one. 

The philosophical demand for proof that the world is my world, 
that it makes sense to me, that I make sense in it, that I inhabit it 
with others who are intelligible to me and to whom I am intelligible 
leads words away from our uses of them not capriciously, but 
because those uses are seen as misleading, as not giving what we 
think we need of our words, be that definiteness of sense or assur- 
ance of reference. The illusion of philosophy is that we can get such 
definiteness, such assurance, by bringing words to what we take to 
be their true homes, whether that be in direct unmediated relation to 
ideas in each of our minds, in a Platonically ordered realm of con- 
cepts, or at the ends of scientifically respectable causal chains. Phil- 
osophy of language, on such views, becomes in part a matter of 
tracing how it can be that, getting their significance from their 
placement in such a realm, words can manage to work in the hum- 
drum hodgepodge of our varied uses of them. 

My characterization of the philosophers’ move as one of bringing 
words to what (they take to be) their true homes is, of course, a 
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deliberate echo of Wittgenstein’s so describing his own task, where 
the homes to which he would bring our words are precisely the 
messy places from which the philosophers thought they needed to 
be extricated. Stanley Cavell writes in this context about the exile of 
words, and about the need to bring them home, “shepherding” 
them.%° He goes on to say that it is not just our words, but our “lives 
themselves [that] have to return,” that they and we are lost, that the 
ordinariness of our words in the forms of our ordinary lives is neither 
immediately evident nor easily returned to. 

I have in the past frequently responded to Cavell’s writing out of 
an uneasy discrepancy I felt between the subject position in which 
the text placed me as a philosopher and my sense of myself as a 
woman. In the present instance I was struck by what seemed to me 
the same sort of discrepancy, but the identity in terms of which I felt 
it was that of a Diasporic Jew.3° Cavell links his writing about 
Wittgenstein on exile and home to Kierkegaard on faith, to the idea 
of being lost as perdition: “Spiritually and religiously understood, 
perdition consists in journeying into a foreign land, in being ‘out’ 
[i.e., ‘never at home’].”3” What left me uneasy is the idea that to be 
where one ought to be, to be in the place in which one’s words and 
one’s actions are intelligible,3° responsible, is to be at home, since 
I take it to be the task of Diasporic Jews, as it is of others who live 
diasporically, to find oneself properly in the world precisely not 
“at home.” 

I want to suggest that we can think about our words as diaspori- 
cally linked to home, building on a view of diasporic identity brilli- 
antly articulated by Daniel and Jonathan Boyarin,*? in which home 
is neither any presently existing location nor some place of tran- 
scendence. Rather, it presents itself to us as an ethical and political 
imperative to create forms of life that would place our words and us 
in right relation. To succeed in thus bringing our words home (or 
even to be sufficiently hopefully engaged in the struggle) would not 
demonstrate the falseness or unintelligibility of the skeptic’s chal- 
lenges, but would make us less desperately susceptible to them. On 
such a view it would be a mistake to bring our words prematurely 
home, to claim that the set of practices we now have for them are all 
right as they are. There are no other homes for our words than the 
ones we create in and through our practices, nor any predetermined 
ways of specifying what it is to have gotten those practices right, but 
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that does not mean that there is no sense to the idea that we might 
not be going on as we should be. 


V CONCLUSION 


At the end of The Wizard of Oz Dorothy and the others appear before 
the Wizard to ask for what they take themselves to lack: a heart, a 
brain, courage, and the way home. Were the wizard a real one, he 
would grant those wishes. Being not a wizard but a balloonist from 
the Midwest, he cannot grant their wishes as expressed, but he can 
lead them to see that what they really wanted was not some magic- 
ally granted “something,” but rather qualities of character that they 
in fact already possessed, and that home, like heart, brain, and 
courage, was there for the asking, that the fearful journey away from 
it had been launched by a yearning for some place both obscurely 
grander and more in keeping with a dimly perceived sense of a “true 
self” inexpressible in Kansas, and that the journey could be reversed 
by a simple acknowledgment of the desire to return. All very well 
and good, but what about those of us who cannot quite bring our- 
selves to click our ruby slippers and intone “there’s no place like 
home”? We may see through the illusions of Oz, give up on wizards, 
and still not be able to return to Kansas. 

One way of making sense of the appeal of objectivist epistemol- 
ogies and realist metaphysics to those who are oppressed is that such 
epistemologies and metaphysics are likely to seem the only alterna- 
tive to an unacceptable acceptance of the status quo. I have been 
arguing that we can find in Wittgenstein’s later writing a way of 
rejecting that choice, by attending to those aspects of our practices 
that are critical and transformative, that are, as much as the unre- 
flective following of a rule, part of what “we do.” We can find, in our 
practices, many alternatives to simply staying in Kansas, accepting 
it as it is, and taking off for Oz. Objectivity becomes, on such a view, 
as Lovibond argues, less an epistemic than a social and political 
achievement.*° 

I mean the link between diasporic identity and a diasporic view of 
words as more than metaphorical. If we are to reject both the 
idea that words have true, Platonic, homes and the idea that the 
homes afforded by current practice are in order just as they are, we 
need to confront the question of how such critiques can be made 
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intelligible -— by whom and to whom. Those who are wholly 
strangers to the form of life in which our words now find themselves 
may regard such forms of life as abhorrent, but are unlikely to bring 
to their abhorrence sufficient insight to give it any standing. Those 
who are wholly native to those practices are, on the other hand, 
unlikely to find them anything other than unquestionably natural: 
“we do what we do.” 

But there are others, people who are neither stranger nor native, 
who for the widest range of reasons, within and beyond their own 
choosing, live somewhere other than at the centers of the forms of 
life they inhabit. And the views from all those various “there”s can 
tell us a great deal about those forms of life and provide critical 
perspectives on them. The alternatives, that is, are not only two: 
the transcendentalizing of our lives or the claim to be viewing them 
from some mythical outside that is nowhere at all. It is, I would 
argue, an important part of the health at least of large, modern 
societies, that they have within them members who are not truly 
at home there, who see with the eyes of the “outsider within,” and 
that such members are in positions to be listened to and to be 
intelligible. 

Diasporic identity is one form the outsider within can take, and it 
is crucial to it that it’s not a matter of just passing through, not 
having any real connection to the place where one finds oneself, 
caring deeply and responsibly only for home, wherever and whenever 
that may be. Rather, those who live diasporically can and often do 
bring resources of moral intelligence, conviction, and courage to the 
places in which they sojourn. On the rabbinical view articulated in 
Boyarin and Boyarin, one reason for this is clear — it’s only by 
engaging in and ultimately succeeding at the work of world repair 
that we’ll ever be able to go home. In Lovibond’s account, one motiv- 
ation is the overcoming of alienation, the creation of a world in 
which one will be able to speak one’s words non-ironically, without 
the inverted commas that mark an unwillingness to accept the com- 
mitments that would make one’s words meaningful en pleine voix .** 

Rather than struggling concretely with and against this alien- 
ation, we can succumb to philosophy’s promises of transcendence 
by, as Cora Diamond puts it, the “laying down of requirements.”* 
What we happen to do cannot, we think, possibly be the sort of thing 
that could tell us what we ought to do, what it would be right to do. 
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But if what we ought to do is something quite different from what we 
do do, the question arises of how we can be persuaded that it is the 
right thing to do, whether morally or epistemically: Where do these 
requirements come from? (The problem has been most discussed 
under the heading of moral motivation, but the issues are the same 
in epistemology.) Probably the most common and compelling 
answer to that question within the philosophical tradition has been 
some variant of “they come from us, from our truest natures.” We 
only find them alien, so the story goes, because we have been in 
some way led astray. 

Again we have the image of home, but like the Platonic picture of 
the true, unearthly home for our words, this home is not anywhere 
that anyone actually lives. Those who would be at home in such 
places are not any actual ones of us, but the idea that those are our 
true homes feeds the sort of scapegoating that projects onto some the 
features of human existence that are taken to be the cause and the 
symptoms of our being led astray. The litany is a familiar one: all the 
messy business of being born and dying, along with the various 
dependencies that afflict us along the way, the vicissitudes of attach- 
ment and desire, and the need for physical labor to keep body and 
soul together.*3 

To finally resist those temptations would be to come to terms 
with the unseemly contingencies of being human, not to accept 
everything as we find it, but to give up on the fantasy of being saved 
from the human condition or of being, in our truest natures, not 
really defined by it. If we ask what makes our words refer, our 
sentences true or false, our moral injunctions truly binding, the 
answer is that nothing does, because nothing could. Only we can 
do such things for ourselves, and if, as many of us think about many 
of our words, sentences, and injunctions, we have not yet succeeded 
at these tasks, it falls to us to do better, to create homes to which our 
words can be brought, words that would, as Sabina Lovibond puts it, 
“represent deeds I can perform without shame.”44’45 
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14 Time and History in 
Wittgenstein 


I INTRODUCTION 


“What has history to do with me? Mine is the first and only world,” 
Wittgenstein wrote defiantly on September 2, 1916 in his wartime 
notebook (NB, p. 82). How paradoxical for him to think so in the 
middle of a world-historical conflict — but also how understandable 
since he never expected to emerge from this conflict alive. His 
sentiment reflected, at the same time, a European reality. Modern 
Europe was, in effect, saying farewell in this war to the history of its 
last four hundred years and entering a new, unforeseen, and 
uncertain world. 

Wittgenstein’s anti-historical sentiment retains philosophical 
interest because it so deeply infused his Tractatus and through it 
seeped into much subsequent philosophizing. It is striking that his 
book is almost completely silent about history, has little to say 
about time, and depicts, instead, for the most part a world of deter- 
minate, static facts and timeless logical relations. There is minimal 
talk in it of events, processes, happenings, action, and life and no talk 
at all of transformations, transitions, developments, revolutions, 
conflicts, battles, and warfare. The origin and emergence of the 
world of facts is not an issue for it. Organic life and its evolution 
are of no concern to it. Insisting on the conceptual purity of philoso- 
phy, Wittgenstein writes: “The Darwinian theory has no more to do 
with philosophy than has any other hypothesis of natural science” 
(TLP, 4.1122). History and human culture are entirely bypassed. The 
terms do not even make an appearance in his book. A few actual, 
historical figures are mentioned in passing (Frege, Russell, etc.) but 
only in relation to the logical conception of the world of the 
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Tractatus. Just one historical fact is singled out and that concerns — 
what else? — “the natural laws.” We read: “Modern people consider 
the natural laws ‘unassailable’ in contrast to the ancients who took 
God and fate to be so. But the ancients were clearer, in so far as they 
recognized one clear terminus, whereas the modern system makes it 
appear as though everything were explained” (TLP, 6.371-372). The 
point of this being only that the natural laws are descriptions of 
regular patterns, not explanatory principles. It is only on the last 
page of the Tractatus, as its door closes behind us, that Wittgenstein 
lets us enter into a temporal world with an essential before and after: 
“My propositions serve as elucidations in the following way; anyone 
who understands me eventually recognizes them as nonsensical, 
when he has used them — as steps — to climb up beyond them. (He 
must, so to speak, throw away the ladder after he has climbed up it.} 
He must transcend these propositions and then he will see the world 
aright” (TLP, 6.54). The shift from the timeless present that domin- 
ates much of the Tractatus to this genuinely temporal moment is, 
indeed, striking and presumably deliberate. 

Wittgenstein’s anti-historical sentiment reflects a characteristic 
attitude of the culture from which his work emerged. The modern- 
ists — of whom the author of the Tractatus was surely one — had 
turned away from the nineteenth-century devotion to history and its 
accompanying cultural syncretism, they had sworn off Hegel and the 
other German historicists in favor of an unhistorical concern with 
logic, reason, structure, and form. The prevalence of the latter two 
notions in the Tractatus with their dozens of entries corresponds 
thus precisely to the complete absence of the notions of history and 
culture. But this anti-historicism has also a philosophical dimension 
and needs to be taken seriously as such — particularly so since it still 
weighs so heavily on contemporary “analytic philosophy.” There is 
admittedly an “analytic philosophy of history”; there is an 
“analytic” philosophy of time; there are “analytic” studies of the 
history of philosophy; and there is “analytic” work being done today 
on the history of analytic philosophy itself. For all that, an anti- 
historical sentiment still prevails in much of analytic philosophy. 
This is surely a weakness. Given that we live in a fluid universe that 
has posited us precariously on the edge of a gyrating galaxy, that we 
are creatures of a fickle ecosphere that shapes and maintains us 
biologically and psychologically, and that we are being carried along, 
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with all our philosophy, on ground-waves of historical change, what 
could be more important than to think of ourselves, our convictions, 
institutions, our logic and mathematics, our philosophy and culture 
in temporal and historical terms? I don’t mean to suggest a return to 
the nineteenth-century variety of historicism; we should certainly 
not abandon the achievements of analytic philosophizing — its con- 
cern with logical order and conceptual clarity, its focus on language, 
meaning, and truth. But we need a new kind of historicism that 
looks at human beings as parts of a dynamic universe and at their 
productions in the light of their biological, historical, social, and 
political reality. 

Attention to Wittgenstein’s notebook remark and its bearing on 
the Tractatus may help us along with that project. It may help us, 
first of all, to understand the spirit of anti-historicism more fully 
and it may also help us to overcome the limitations of anti-histori- 
cism because Wittgenstein himself did not remain with the anti- 
historicist sentiment he had expressed in 1916 but eventually 
moved on to think about language, logic, meaning, and mathemat- 
ics and, indeed, human understanding as a whole in temporal and 
historical terms. The first indications of that change came in the 
late 1920s when he began to focus on the distinction between 
phenomenology and physics which led him to wonder, in particular, 
about the relation between experienced, “phenomenal” and object- 
ive, “physical” time. He also acquired an interest in history in those 
years — as a result, specifically, of reading Oswald Spengler’s Decline 
of the West. In a further important step he came to think of meaning 
in terms of use and thus as something extended in time. This got 
him, in turn, to conceive of the temporal categories as essential not 
only for language, but also for logic and mathematics. His last 
writings, finally, suggest an increasingly historical view of human 
world views. For all that — and this is surely also important — Witt- 
genstein never turned into a historicist thinker. His reflections on 
time and history remained limited in scope and depth. He thought 
more about the temporal and historical dimension of human 
thought than in temporal and historical terms. Thus he recognized 
the philosophical importance of the fact that our mathematics 
changes over time, but he did little to track these changes. And 
while he spoke also of language-games changing, he never once 
described and established the significance of such an actual change. 
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But we may still ask: How and to what extent can we use Wittgen- 
stein’s considerations to construct the kind of historicism that now 
seems needed? My modest intention is to single out some of 
Wittgenstein’s characteristic thoughts on time and history in order 
to determine what can be done with them. 


II SUB SPECIE AETERNI 


In order to explore this point further, I return to Wittgenstein’s 
notebook entry. Note, first of all, the peculiar tension between its 
first and its second sentence. The first sentence seems to be saying 
that Wittgenstein does not want to concern himself with history. We 
could also translate the German alternatively as “I don’t care about 
history” or more rudely “I won’t bother with history.” However we 
render it, the sentence clearly implies that there is such a thing as 
history: the only question is what significance to attach to it either 
personally or philosophically. The second sentence seems to be 
saying, on the other hand, that there is only Wittgenstein’s present 
reality and so presumably no such thing as history. (I leave 
undecided the question what are we to make of the phrase “the first 
and only world” which would seem to suggest both that there are 
other (if secondary) worlds and that there is just one.) While the first 
sentence appears to express what we can call an anti-historicist view 
the second expresses a “presentist” one. But how are the two sen- 
tences to be reconciled? Does the first one serve as the ground for the 
second or is their relation the reverse? In one case, we must take the 
second sentence in a weak sense as saying only that Wittgenstein 
plans to deal exclusively with his own present world, not with 
anything historical. In the other, that Wittgenstein assumes there 
to be only a present reality and therefore no such thing as history to 
care about. Anti-historicism has, however, again two faces. We can 
treat it as a theoretical view or as a practical and moral outlook. The 
theoretical view might be that we can understand our present reality 
without having to consider how it has come about; it might also be 
that in addition to our changing reality there exists something 
timeless that gives meaning and structure to our temporal and his- 
torical reality. As a practical view, on the other hand, anti-histori- 
cism is committed to the idea that we should set aside any concern 
with past or future and focus exclusively on the present. And this 
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commitment can, in turn, be conceived as merely personal in nature 
or as broadly universal and moral. All these views have been 
advanced in the history of philosophy and they must all be distin- 
guished from the presentist metaphysics that may be taken to be 
implied by Wittgenstein’s second sentence. Anti-historicism (in all 
its varieties) is certainly easier to stomach than presentism, but 
there are reasons for thinking that Wittgenstein may actually have 
been drawn to a presentist view of the world. Nonetheless, he ultim- 
ately rejected a presentist stance in the Tractatus and adopted, 
instead, an anti-historicist one. That still leaves the question, which 
of the various forms of anti-historicism he felt committed to. 

But we should first consider and dispose of the presentist reading 
of Wittgenstein’s remark. Metaphysical presentism has certainly a 
distinguished ancestry in philosophy and is from the start linked to 
the thought that metaphysics is to be based on purely logical 
reasoning. Along this line, Parmenides advanced the earliest version 
of metaphysical presentism when he argued with the help of the 
principle of non-contradiction that there is no such thing as change 
and, a fortiori, no history since what is “is now, all at once, one, 
continuous.”’ The same method of reasoning from logic to meta- 
physics was adopted by F. H. Bradley and, after their defection from 
Bradley’s monism, by Moore and Russell in the development of their 
metaphysics of “logical atomism” — rightly named that way. Witt- 
genstein, in turn, subscribed to this method when he wrote in notes 
composed for Russell in 1913, that “philosophy consists of logic and 
metaphysics: logic is its basis” (NB, p. 106). I assume that he felt 
committed at this time also to logical atomism and did so on the 
basis of this methodological principle. But did this commitment 
imply also a presentist position in metaphysics? 

There are three potential reasons for ascribing a presentist view to 
Wittgenstein. The first is that Schopenhauer — who meant much to 
him in this early period — had argued that time is metaphysically 
unreal and that the proper metaphysical view of the world is that of a 
timeless present. The second possible reason is Wittgenstein’s 
attraction to solipsism in these years; while solipsism is not inevit- 
ably committed to presentism, the two views go naturally hand in 
hand. Finally, we need to remember that Russell had spoken of 
logically “simple objects” as objects of immediate experience in this 
period and on the basis of that had declared even ordinary objects a 
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logical fiction. This stricture would seem to have implications for 
history. In his Philosophy of Logical Atomism Russell would, 
indeed, go so far as to declare historical figures like Socrates to be 
such fictions and this would presumably throw doubt also on the 
reality of history itself. Russell did not, in fact, mean to endorse 
metaphysical presentism, but Wittgenstein may easily have under- 
stood him in this way.* Some interpreters have, indeed, sought to 
read Wittgenstein as a sense-data theorist committed to nothing 
more than the existence of present sense-data and this might incline 
one to read his 1916 remark as an endorsement of metaphysical 
presentism.* But I doubt that this reading is correct. 

The evidence for ascribing a sense-data theory of Wittgenstein is, 
to begin with, slim and entirely circumstantial. And while Wittgen- 
stein wrote in the Tractatus “what the solipsist means is quite 
correct,” he also held that solipsism “followed out strictly, coincides 
with pure realism” (TLP, 5.62 and 5.64). If that is true, we can hardly 
conclude that he took solipsism to imply metaphysical presentism. 
Finally, there are no indications that Wittgenstein subscribed to 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of timelessness. The concluding pages 
of the Tractatus suggest even, as resolute readers of the book have 
noted, that Wittgenstein rejected any kind of metaphysics. This still 
leaves the possibility that he meant his remark not as an endorse- 
ment of either sense-data metaphysics or of solipsism but as a reflec- 
tion on it: as expressing the realization that for the sense-data 
theorist there is no history, that the only world there is for such a 
thinker is his own present one. Wittgenstein certainly understood 
this to be a tempting philosophical view. In his Philosophical 
Remarks he wrote in 1930: “We |i.e., we as philosophers] are 
tempted to say: only the experience of the present moment has 
reality.” And this “appears to contain the last consequence of solip- 
sism” (PG, 54], for the solipsist will be drawn to saying that “a 
proposition like ‘Julius Caesar crossed the Alps’ merely describes 
my present mental state” (PR, 56). But when he wrote this in 
1930 Wittgenstein was clear that this way of talking must be wrong 
since he added that the proposition does evidently not describe a 
present mental state but “an event we believe happened ca. 2,000 
years ago.” 

The most compelling argument against a presentist reading of 
Wittgenstein’s remark is, however, that the Tractatus nowhere 
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denies the existence of time, i.e., of past, present, and future. Such a 
denial would have been peculiar, in any case, given his conviction 
that the world can be adequately described in terms of Newtonian 
(or Hertzian) mechanics, a theory of masses and motions. There are 
certainly enough temporal references in the Tractatus to rule out a 
straightforwardly presentist reading of it. We need to remind our- 
selves only of the already quoted passage about the difference 
between the ancients and the moderns. Wittgenstein also writes: 
“The fixed, the existent, and the object are one. The object is fixed, 
the existent; the configuration is changing, the variable” (TLP, 
2.027f.). One is nevertheless struck by how few the references to 
time really are. No comprehensive philosophical picture of time 
emerges from what is said. All that we can reasonably infer is that 
Wittgenstein does not adhere to a presentist view of things. 

An anti-historicist reading of the Tractatus is, on the other hand, 
strongly suggested and this can be backed up in various ways by 
considering the biographical and historical background of Wittgen- 
stein’s thought in this period. He had begun his notebook on August 
9, 1914, within days of the outbreak of the First World War, freshly 
enlisted as a soldier in the Austrian Army. It was meant to signal 
first of all his determination to continue, even in his new soldierly 
existence, the philosophical work he had been doing in the previous 
few years, to continue above all, in his own mind, the intricate and 
heated conversations he had had with Bertrand Russell, his mentor, 
friend, and intellectual other, from whom he was separated now as 
an enemy alien. The early pages of the notebook show him, indeed, 
to be reviewing issues and questions he had been mulling over with 
Russell long before anyone had ever contemplated the coming of 
war. We might thus read the 1916 remark initially as an expression 
of Wittgenstein’s determination not to be diverted from his 
philosophical work by the large course of history that had swept 
him up. 

But when Wittgenstein wrote those two extraordinary sentences 
he was, in fact, in a different state of mind from the one he had been 
in at the beginning of the war. And this suggests a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning to his words. Wittgenstein had passed by then through 
the hell-fire of battle and had been left convinced that he would not 
survive the war. As a result, he was also seeing his philosophical 
work now in a new light. His purpose was no longer to continue 
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Russell’s work; he was grappling, instead, now with the most funda- 
mental questions of life. “What do I know about God and the pur- 
pose of life?” he had written in June 1916. “I know that this world 
exists. That I am placed in it like my eye in its visual field. That 
something is problematic about it, which we call its meaning. That 
this meaning does not lie in it but outside it. That life is the world,” 
etc. (NB, pp. 72-3]. These are thoughts far removed from Russell’s 
agenda and just as much from the agenda that Wittgenstein himself 
had pursued in 1914. Another possible meaning emerges thus from 
this 1916 remark — the thought that Wittgenstein was distancing 
himself in it from his own past, from Russell and his projects, and 
indeed from the entire history of philosophy and that he saw himself 
left to philosophize now entirely out of his own current resources. 
Or should we interpret his words — a third possibility - even more 
existentially as an expression of Wittgenstein’s certainty that he 
would not survive for long and that what counted now was not 
history but the moment? Was he saying, in the midst of the great 
historical upheaval, that the world had contracted for him to this 
moment, to this one experience that was now his own? We read ina 
notebook entry of July 8, 1916: “Only a man who lives not in time 
but in the present is happy. For life in the present there is no death... 
If by eternity is understood not infinite duration but non- 
temporality, it can be said that a man lives eternally, if he lives in 
the present” (NB, pp. 72, 74-5). Wittgenstein’s Secret Diaries reveal 
that he turned repeatedly to this thought in moments of stress. 
Wittgenstein’s words need, of course, also to be understood as 
characteristic of that broad movement we know as _ high 
modernism. His whole book can, indeed, be seen in this way. In the 
sparseness of its prose, its conceptual austerity, its minimalism, its 
deliberate avoidance of classical models and historical references 
and, most of all, in its singular preoccupation with the notions of 
structure and form it may be thought of as the philosophical equiva- 
lent of Malevich’s suprematism, Mondrian’s calibrated grids, and 
Bauhaus architecture - like them a document of a moment in 
twentieth-century culture that is still close to us and yet no longer 
quite ours. Hence, that mixed feeling of familiarity and strangeness 
that strikes us when we read the Tractatus today, similar to the 
ambivalence that overcomes us in the face of a Mondrian canvas or 
a Bauhaus construction. A link between the Tractatus and these 
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other expressions of modernist esthetics is also suggested by the 
house that Wittgenstein built in Vienna in collaboration with his 
friend Paul Engelmann, a house that avoids the decorative details of 
past architecture and strives, instead, for a minimalist esthetics of 
structural form. One of his sisters spoke of it subsequently as logic 
turned into architecture, not a human habitation, and in this she was 
surely right. With Malevich, Mondrian, Kandinsky, and other 
modernists, the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus shared moreover a 
distinctive turn towards the spiritual and the mystical. Attention 
to the pure forms of logic, to the structures of mathematics and the 
clear lines of geometry provided these modernists with their clue to 
the spiritual. For all of them, the concern with form, far from being 
the expression of a flatfooted scientism, was meant to give access toa 
new kind of spirituality cleansed of all the historical associations of 
traditional religion. 

As a theoretical stance anti-historicism is, like presentist 
metaphysics, linked to logic. The connection is made explicit in 
Frege’s Foundations of Arithmetic, where we read: “The historical 
approach, with its aim of detecting how things begin and arriving from 
these origins at a knowledge of their nature, is certainly perfectly 
legitimate; but it also has its limitations. If everything were in contin- 
ual flux, and nothing maintained itself fixed for all time, there would 
no longer be any possibility of getting to know anything about the 
world and everything would be plunged into confusion.” With a flour- 
ish, he cited a line from Horace: “Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique 
fines.” (There exists a measure in things and there are surely definite 
boundaries.) + Frege’s endeavor, both in the Foundations of Arithmetic 
and elsewhere was, in effect, to show that logic and mathematics 
provide a framework of timeless truths through which alone the his- 
torical flux can be understood. The Wittgenstein of the Tractatus did 
certainly not subscribe to Frege’s “Platonism”; he appealed, instead, to 
the idea that all linguistic systems of representation share a single set of 
formal properties; it is these timeless characteristics of representation 
that make propositions about our temporal world possible. We know 
from the history of philosophy of the powerful and long-lasting attrac- 
tion of this picture of a timeless substructure of temporal and historical 
processes. It requires radical rethinking of the nature of logic and 
mathematics to overcome this picture. Such an overcoming appears, 
indeed, to have been in the mind of the later Wittgenstein. 
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Wittgenstein’s early anti-historicism may finally also be under- 
stood as expressing a practical and moral attitude. On this reading he 
is saying that the appropriate way for us to look at the world is not 
the historical point of view but one sub specie aeternitatis. The 
phrase “sub specie aeternitatis,” we have been told, is originally 
Spinoza’s, but Wittgenstein is likely to have borrowed it from 
Schopenhauer’s treatise The World as Will and Representation. 
Extending a Kantian line of thought, Schopenhauer argues in that 
book that time is merely a form of intuition and not metaphysically 
real. He then quotes Spinoza as saying: “The mind is eternal in so far 
as it conceives things sub specie aeternitatis.” And he adds to this 
that “the individual, as such, knows only particular things; the pure 
subject of knowledge knows only Ideas ... The pure subject of 
knowledge and its correlate, the Idea, have passed out of all forms 
of the principle of sufficient reason ... Time, place, the individual 
that knows and the individual that is known, have no meaning for 
them.”> Schopenhauer goes on to speak of the timeless and deep 
view of things as being also that of the mystics. All this chimes with 
Wittgenstein’s words in the Tractatus who also speaks of a meta- 
physical subject that looks at the world as a totality from outside and 
thus considers its timeless logical form. He adds: “To view the world 
sub specie aeterni is to view it as a — bounded — whole. Feeling the 
world as a bounded whole — it is this that is mystical” (TLP, 6.45). 

The goal of the Tractatus was, as the book concluded, to see the 
world “aright” (TLP, 6.54. Or did he mean “to really see the world”? 
The German is ambiguous.) One might read this sentence mis- 
takenly as an admonition to adopt a positivistic attitude committed 
to the contemplation of the sheer facts and their scientific analysis. 
But the Tractatus was, in fact, gesturing at something entirely dif- 
ferent; it was calling for an ethical stance towards the world in which 
we look at the world “sub specie aeterni,” that is, from an extra- 
worldly, timeless perspective. This reading appears to be confirmed 
by another entry in the 1916 notebook which declares: “The usual 
way of looking at things sees matters as it were from the midst of 
them. The good life is the world seen sub specie aeternitatis” (NB, 
p. 83). We get a clearer sense of what Wittgenstein meant by this 
from his 1929 “Lecture on Ethics” — a text written largely under the 
influence of the Tractatus. He describes in this lecture three charac- 
teristic ethical attitudes. The first is a sense of wonder that there 
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exists anything at all; the second a universal feeling of guilt in the 
face of whatever one has done (“original sin”); and the third an 
overwhelming feeling of being safe (and saved) whatever happens. 
Each of these attitudes concerns a view of the world as a whole and 
of our place in it and each of them conceives the world sub specie 
aeterni, not from any particular moment or situation. 


III TEMPORAL OBJECTS 


I turn to a discussion of the topic of time in the Tractatus because it 
throws light, if indirectly, on that of history. Two issues concern me 
here that Wittgenstein takes up in the Tractatus — though, admit- 
tedly, only in a rudimentary form. The first is the place of time in 
fully analyzed propositions; the second that of the measurement of 
time and the dating of events. That Wittgenstein offers us only very 
little on these issues is, no doubt, related to his unconcern with 
history. Both time and history are marginal for him given his focus 
on the “logical” and thus timeless structure of the world and of 
language. 

According to the Tractatus, the only meaningful propositions are 
those of natural science. I take this to be saying that meaningful 
propositions are about temporal states and events. But where is the 
reference to time in a fully analyzed empirical proposition? Such a 
proposition, we hear, consists of a concatenation of names that, in 
turn, stand for objects. Is time then a simple object? Or, to be more 
circumspect, are moments simple objects? Take the proposition 
“The cat is on the mat.” It means, presumably, that the cat is on 
the mat now. Are we to say then that this proposition contains three 
names and is about three objects? There is, of course, no reason to 
assume that “the cat,” “the mat,” and “now” are logically proper 
names and thus stand for simple objects. But however the propos- 
ition is analyzed, we will not get around the conclusion that it must 
contain something corresponding to the “now.” What could that be? 

In order to understand the few things that Wittgenstein says on 
this topic it is helpful to distinguish between two different kinds of 
proposition. A large number of propositions in the Tractatus are 
expressed in the present tense but this present is a strictly timeless 
one. We read thus: “The world is everything that is the case” and 
“The world is the totality of facts” (TLP, 1 and 1.1). In both 
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propositions the “is” is evidently a timeless one just as in “two is a 
prime number.” The word “is” functions, however, differently in 
empirical propositions. In the proposition “The cat is on the mat” 
the word “is” refers in some way or other to a particular moment or 
time span and specifically to an actual, temporal present. 

But what is the logical form of the latter type of proposition 
according to the Tractatus? The interpreters of Wittgenstein have 
so far paid very little attention to that question. The suggestion 
nearest to hand is, perhaps, that expressions like “now” (“yester- 
day,” “tomorrow,” “at time t,” etc.) are operators that apply to 
propositional expressions like “the cat is on the mat” in which the 
“is” is to be taken as timeless. Temporality is on this view a charac- 
teristic of facts or states of affairs. But this can’t be Wittgenstein’s 
view since he writes: “In the general propositional form propositions 
occur in other propositions only as bases of truth-operations” (TLP, 
5.54). He rejects for this reason the belief operator “A believes that 
p” and would presumably have to do likewise for tense-operators. 
Wittgenstein’s way out is, however, different and indicated by his 
assertion: “Space, time, and color (being colored) are forms of 
objects” (TLP, 2.025]. I leave aside here the question what he means 
by “color,” whether he means any kind of substantive quality or 
more literally tints like red, blue, and yellow. In section 2.025 Witt- 
genstein seems to be saying that objects are, according to their 
logical form, capable of having a location, to exist at a time, and to 
have some color (or quality). Is he talking here about all objects? He 
certainly denies the existence of such apparently timeless items as 
logical objects, numbers, classes, and logical relations. But he also 
writes that “we are unable to imagine spatial objects outside space or 
temporal objects outside time” (TLP, 2.0121) and that leaves it open 
whether there are also non-temporal objects. The notion of 
‘temporal object” is not unknown in the philosophical literature. 
But Wittgenstein tells us, unfortunately, nothing about how he 
means to use it. Are we to take it that objects are tensed? That there 
is a <cat now>, a <cat at time t> but no such thing as a cat? If so, 
the sentence “The cat is asleep now” would come out on analysis as 
something like “<the cat now> is asleep” in which the “is” refers to 
a timeless present. This leads, no doubt, to complications. “The cat 
is on the mat now” would, presumably come out as “<the cat now> 
is on <the mat now>.” But would “<the cat at time t> is on <the 
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mat at time u>” even make sense, if t4u? Wittgenstein offers us no 
answer to this and other questions of this sort. We can only conclude 
that what he says about time in the Tractatus is insufficient to give 
us an adequate analysis. 

There is one place in the Tractatus where Wittgenstein talks 
about processes and the measurement of time and thus also about 
time. He writes: “We cannot compare a process with ‘the passage of 
time’ — there is no such thing — but only with another process (say 
with the movement of a chronometer}. Hence we can describe the 
lapse of time only by relying on some other process” (6.3611). How 
much are we to read into this remark? It appears to endorse a rela- 
tional theory of time but does it also show that Wittgenstein was 
familiar with or even endorsed Einstein’s theory of relativity? The 
topic of the measurement of time was to concern him again — in 
particular after he discovered that Augustine had already addressed 
it in his Confessions. (I assume that he read the book in the 1920s.) In 
the Blue Book he expressed sympathy for Augustine’s puzzlement 
over time and the question how to measure it. But he rejects 
Augustine’s thesis that our measurement of time relies on memory 
and instead returns to the earlier thought that we measure time by 
comparing one process to another process. There is, however, more 
to the question than Wittgenstein realizes. For how do we know that 
the sun stood in one place at noon and has moved in three hours to 
its current position? Well, I remember that the clock showed noon 
when the sun was in the first place and now shows that it’s 3 p.m. 
But what, if I took a photograph at noon showing the position of the 
sun and the time on the clock? That is evidence, however, only if 
I remember that the photograph was taken at that time. Neither 
Augustine’s nor Wittgenstein’s account is, in fact, adequate. In order 
to date events and measure periods of time we need conventions, 
calendars, social understandings, clocks and the technical skills to 
use them, recording devices, language, experience, and memory. 
There is no dating and there is no time measurement except within 
a historical horizon. 

In measuring time and dating events we are interested not only in 
something lasting in hours or something occurring at time t, we are 
also concerned with the question how long ago (from now) some- 
thing occurred or how soon (from now) it is likely to happen. These 
questions arise, however, only when we distinguish between 
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physical time and experiential time. Wittgenstein had ignored that 
distinction in the Tractatus, he got to it finally in the Philosophical 
Remarks. In physical time, he argued then, all moments are equally 
present as in a filmstrip. In experiential time we are, by contrast, 
always in the present as in the movie theater when we see only the 
presently projected image. “If I compare the facts of immediate 
experience with the pictures on the screen and the facts of physics 
with pictures in the filmstrip, on the filmstrip there is a present 
picture and past and future pictures. But on the screen, there is only 
the present” (PR, 51). And here it is important to note that the “is” in 
the proposition that “on the filmstrip there is a present picture,” is 
once again the timeless “is” whereas in the proposition “But on the 
screen, there is only the present” we find the tensed “is.” Wittgen- 
stein flirts in the Philosophical Remarks with the idea that we might 
have two kinds of language at our disposal: a physical and a phenom- 
enological language in which we speak about time in these two 
different ways. But he finds this ultimately unviable and concludes: 
“T do not now have phenomenological language ... in mind as my 
goal” (PR, 1). Nonetheless, there remains for him the possibility of 
speaking about both physical and experiential time. In experiential 
time we find ourselves immersed in “the stream of life or the stream 
of the world” but always only at the present moment. In experiential 
time there is then, in a sense, no history; only an ever-changing 
present. And in physical time there is a past, a present, and a future 
but only as something static; the stream of life has there turned fixed 
and frozen. 

These observations create a new problem for him. If experiential 
time gives us only a passing present, can we have experiential know- 
ledge of history? History is available to us only in memory but this 
memory is not a seeing into the past, as Russell had already correctly 
observed in The Analysis of Mind. This raises the question: “how do 
we know at all that it [i.e., memory] is to be taken as referring to the 
past?” We might say that in our memory we have a picture of the 
past. “But how do I know it’s a picture of the past unless this belongs 
to the essence of a memory image? Have we, say, learnt from experi- 
ence to interpret these pictures as pictures of the past?” (PR, So). 
Even here, Wittgenstein lacks any appreciation of the fact that our 
experience of the present is not of an atomic, unextended moment 
but of something directed both forwards and backwards. It is not 
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simply that at every moment I also entertain in memory propos- 
itions about the past, but that my present experience is saturated 
through and through with the past, and at the same time intention- 
ally directed forwards to the future. The experience of a bare present 
is achievable, if at all, only through a process of rigorous abstraction 
or as a limit experience. But this is something Wittgenstein never 
gets around to consider. 


IV LANGUAGE UNWINDS IN TIME 


Rudimentary as these reflections on time are, they point to a pro- 
found re-orientation in Wittgenstein’s thinking in the early 1930s. 
Where he had previously conceived language as a formal system of 
representation that could be described in a timeless fashion, he now 
came to understand that “language unwinds in time” (PR, 68). To 
this he added: “That everything flows must be expressed in the 
application of language, and in fact not in one kind of application 
as opposed to another but in the application. In anything we would 
ever call the application of language” (PR, 54). Wittgenstein found 
himself induced to think now about such as activities as “giving 
orders and obeying them, ... making up a story and reading it, play- 


acting, ... making a joke and telling it; ... translating from one 
language into another; asking, thanking, cursing, greeting, 
praying,” — all activities taking place in time and taking time (PI, 


23). Talk about language-games would “bring into prominence the 
fact that the speaking of language is part of an activity, or a form of 
life” (PI, 23). And when he looked from this new perspective at the 
question how signs and sentences have meaning, the insufficiency of 
the formal account of the Tractatus struck home to him. Meaning 
could certainly not be reduced to a mapping relation between two 
formal structures. Instead, “if we had to name anything which is the 
life of the sign, we should have to say that it was its use” (BLBK, p. 4). 
And this use “is extended in time” (PI, 138). The first section of the 
Investigations illustrates the point paradigmatically: “I send some- 
one shopping. I give him a slip marked ‘five red apples’. He takes the 
slip to the shopkeeper, who opens the drawer marked ‘apples’; then 
he looks up the word ‘red’ in a table and finds a colour sample 
opposite, then he says the series of cardinal numbers ... up to the 
word ‘five’ and for each number he takes an apple of the same colour 
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as the sample out of the drawer.” The story involves eight distinct 
steps, eight different moments in time. And the language that we use 
in this way is itself acquired through a training that goes through a 
series of temporal stages. 

These considerations carry over quickly into Wittgenstein’s 
thinking about mathematics. He now perceives “transitions” and 
“transformations” as essential to mathematics (RFM, I-6 and 9). 
“What is the criterion for the way the formula is meant?” Presum- 
ably the way we always use it, the way we were taught to use it” 
(REM, I-2]. People “are brought by their education (training) to use 
the formula y=x’, that they all work out the same value for y when 
they substitute the same number for x ... These people are so trained 
that they all take the step at the same time when they receive the 
order ‘add 3’” (REM, I-1). “And that is why we learn to count as we 
do: with endless practice, with merciless exactitude” (RFM, I-4). To 
the objection: “But we surely infer this proposition from that 
because it actually follows!” Wittgenstein responds “We ascertain 
that what is written here follows from what is written there. And 
this proposition is being used temporally” (RFM, I-23). 

But to think of language, meaning, and mathematics in temporal 
terms is not the same as thinking about them in a historical manner. 
Wittgenstein’s turn may have been encouraged by Brouwer’s lecture 
on mathematics in Vienna in 1929, but Brouwer was certainly not a 
historicist. He conceived of the mathematical entities as con- 
structed in time, but never asked who was doing the construction 
and when and under what actual conditions. His constructions took 
place in a peculiarly a-historical place. Later followers of Brouwer’s 
constructivism, like Michael Dummett, have proved equally 
resistant to adopting a genuinely historical point of view. Wittgen- 
stein, however, went further. He writes, once again, in the Remarks 
on the Foundations of Mathematics: “It is often useful, in order 
to help clarify a philosophical problem, to imagine the historical 
development, e.g., in mathematics, as quite different from what it 
actually was. If it had been different no one would have had the idea 
of saying what is actually said” (REM, III-81). The appeal to fictional 
histories might strike one at first as akin to remarks in the Philo- 
sophical Investigations in which he characterizes himself as con- 
cerned with a “natural history” of language and adds that he is ready 
in this connection to “invent fictional natural history” (PI, xii, 
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p. 230; PPF, xii, 365). In the mathematical case, the fictional history 
is meant to serve a different purpose: it is meant to show how we 
might speak differently in mathematics, if its historical develop- 
ment had been different. The following remark is conceived in the 
same spirit and is worth quoting at length: “Let us imagine a god 
creating a country instantaneously in the middle of the wilderness, 
which exists for only two minutes and is an exact reproduction of a 
part of England, with everything that is going on there in two min- 
utes. Just like those in England, the people are pursuing a variety of 
occupations. ... One of these people is doing exactly what a math- 
ematician in England is doing, who is just doing a calculation. — 
Ought we to say that this two-minute-man is calculating? Could 
we for example not imagine a past and a continuation of these two 
minutes, which would make us call the processes something quite 
different?” (RFM, VI-35). And what holds for mathematics must 
clearly hold also for a large range of other activities from art through 
religion to philosophy. The implication is that each one of these is 
what it is only because it has the history it has. With a different history 
or no history at all, we would have no reason to call such activities by 
the name of mathematics, art, religion, philosophy, and so on. 
Wittgenstein never became a historical writer in the way some of 
us are who seek to extend his lines of thinking. He became neither a 
historian of philosophy nor a dedicated philosopher of history, nor 
did he really set out to reflect on language as a historical reality. 
What would he have thought of our endeavor to see him as a histor- 
ical subject and to see his work as a response to a historical moment? 
Admittedly, we can’t ignore his fascination with Spengler’s Decline 
of the West and the historical and metahistorical question it raises 
(CV 1980: 14; 1998: 21). But what exactly did he take from Spengler? 
It seems likely that due to Spengler he would later on write of world- 
pictures as giving our individual acts and utterances their meaning. 
Spengler had spoken of the possession of such a world-picture as a 
unique cultural achievement, something far from being fixed and 
universal. He had talked of children and “primitive man” as lacking 
any such thing. Only advanced cultures, he had declared, possess a 
concept of world and are therefore capable of constructing a coherent 
world-picture out of the mass of their heterogenous knowledge. The 
resulting world-picture manifests itself in a culture’s “visible, tan- 
gible, and comprehensible expressions — acts and opinions, religion 
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and state, art and sciences, peoples and cities, economic and social 
forms, speech, laws, customs, characters, facial lines, and cos- 
tumes.” Wittgenstein may have been particularly struck by 
Spengler’s observation that “one condition of this higher world- 
consciousness is the possession of language, meaning thereby not 
mere human utterance but a language of high culture (Kultur- 
sprache).” Non-historical man, so Spengler, has only a scattered set 
of beliefs. The possession of a single coherent picture of the world is, 
however, according to Spengler one precondition for a historical 
form of existence. The world-picture of historical man will be one 
in which the world is perceived as becoming not as become, that is 
as a dynamic rather than a static or even timeless reality. Spengler 
writes: “‘Historical’ man, as I understand the word ... is the man of a 
Culture that is in full march towards self-fulfillment. Before this, 
after this, outside this man is historyless; ... From this there follows 
a fact of the most decisive importance, and one that has never before 
been established: that man is not only historyless before the birth of 
Culture, but again becomes so as soon as Civilization has worked 
itself out fully to the definitive form which betokens the end of the 
living development of the Culture and the exhaustion of the last 
potentialities of its significant existence.”° According to Spengler 
the West has now reached the rigid state of civilization, a state in 
which the belief in progress, machines, and mechanical construction 
dominate and Culture in its classical form has become defunct. We 
are familiar with such sentiments from Wittgenstein’s writings of 
around 1931, the time when he was reading Spengler’s Decline. The 
affinities between the two are particularly evident from his 1930 
“Sketch for a Foreword” (CV 1980: 6-8; 1998: 8-11). We may then 
imagine that Spengler helped Wittgenstein to see his own earlier 
anti-historicism as itself a symptom of the fact that the West was 
now in a state of civilization in which the previously alive culture 
had deteriorated into a catatonic condition and that was a man 
without history, as which he had portrayed himself in his 1916 
remark, he had unwittingly made himself part of that civilization 
from which he now felt so deeply alienated. 

There are additional lessons Wittgenstein may have taken from 
Spengler. Spengler had argued also that when we grow into a culture 
we acquire our world-picture not “by definition or proof” but 
through “feeling, experience, and intuition.” He had spoken of 
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world-pictures as a mythology on which a culture is built and here 
Wittgenstein appears to have taken him up once more when he 
wrote later on in On Certainty that the propositions describing a 
world-picture “might be part of a kind of mythology” (OC, 95). Yet, 
there are also telling differences between Spengler’s and Wittgen- 
stein’s notion of world-pictures. Spengler assumes that every great 
culture has a fixed world-picture that is created at the beginning of 
its history which it then develops until it is exhausted, at which 
point the culture reaches a state of purely mechanical existence and 
finally one of inevitable decline, the state of “civilization.” Wittgen- 
stein was certainly in tune with Spengler’s pessimism and his char- 
acterization of Western culture as having reached the state of 
civilization, but he spoke of world-pictures in On Certainty not as 
fixed but as dynamic entities. “The mythology may change back into 
a state of flux,” he wrote famously, “the river-bed of thoughts may 
shift” (OC, 97). He set himself thus apart from Spengler’s historical 
determinism and allowed for the possibility that “perhaps one day 
this civilization will produce a culture” (CV 1980: 64; 1998: 73). 
Instead of assuming the existence of discrete world-pictures, Witt- 
genstein suggested that Spengler would have done better to have 
spoken of family resemblances within and between cultural epochs 
and cultures. In his notes on Frazer, he described magical and scien- 
tific culture as being held together by different webs of family 
resemblance and thus clearly constituting different families. In 
reflecting thus on historical cultures, Wittgenstein rejected Frazer’s 
attempt to think about culture as part of a continuous causal chain. 
He accepted, instead, Spengler’s “morphological” or, we might say, 
typological way of thinking in which cultures have to be seen as 
distinct realities with their own internal formation. This becomes 
evident in On Certainty and its preoccupation with the structure of 
world-pictures in which some elements are said to stand fast and to 
serve as axes or hinges around which other elements can turn. Inter- 
esting as this view is, it provides us, still, only with a limited picture 
of history since it reveals nothing of the forces that drive the process 
of historical variation. A real, political history will, by contrast, be 
inevitably causal and genealogical in character. It will deal with how 
events bear causally on each other, how we have traveled on the road 
of cause and effect to the present moment, and what causal effects 
current events and happenings are likely to have on our future. 
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V THE CONTINGENCY OF HISTORY 


I turn finally to a puzzle about time and history that Russell posed in 
The Analysis of Mind in 1922. That book is somewhat neglected 
these days even though it is of considerable significance not only for 
understanding Russell’s development but also for understanding 
Wittgenstein’s thinking after 1930. Just as we can understand his 
work up to the Tractatus only through his engagement with 
Russell’s ideas from before 1914, we can fully comprehend Wittgen- 
stein’s writings from the Philosophical Remarks to the Blue Book 
only as a critical encounter with Russell’s The Analysis of Mind. 
Wittgenstein was certainly familiar with that work, and also with 
the puzzle that Russell had posed in it. 

Russell’s puzzle goes as follows: “There is no logical impossi- 
bility in the hypothesis that the world sprang into being five min- 
utes ago ... There is no logically necessary connection between 
events at different times; therefore nothing that is happening now 
or will happen in the future can disprove the hypothesis that the 
world began five minutes ago.” It is thus theoretically possible that 
the past has not existed. Russell goes on to say of this hypothesis 
that “like all skeptical hypotheses, it is logically tenable, but 
uninteresting.” He is considering it only, “as a help in the analysis 
of what occurs when we remember.”’ Consider then, first, — to 
expand on Russell’s words — that the world has existed over time, 
just as we commonly believe, and that as such it contains all the 
traces of the past on which we rely now to reconstruct its history. 
Consider, next, that our world has come into existence only a 
moment ago but with all those apparent traces of the past. These 
would then be mere pseudo-traces: pseudo-relics, pseudo-fossils, 
pseudo-documents, pseudo-memories, but they would look exactly 
like the real historical traces in the first world. Would we be able to 
tell the difference between these two worlds? And if not, why 
should we believe that the world has a history, has existed for a 
long time, and has not just come into existence with its pseudo- 
traces a moment ago? We can call someone who denies that the 
world has a past at all “a radical historical skeptic.” There are 
obviously many variants on this case, since we may also assume 
that the world came into existence five minute ago, a year ago, 
100 years ago, and so on. There are thus also many variations and 
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degrees of historical skepticism; one of them is evidently the pos- 
ition I have called “presentism.” 

I want to ask here what light Russell’s puzzle may throw on 
Wittgenstein’s lack of concern with history as he voiced it in 
1916? The puzzle brings out that all the evidence we have of the 
past derives from something that exists currently. We envisage the 
past as a temporal sequence but are forced to determine the nature 
of that sequence by considering something that exists not as a 
temporal sequence but a current reality such as a written document 
now before us in which all the words are there on the paper at one 
and the same time. We reconstruct the historical, in other words, 
from something that is not itself historical. And this might be taken 
to imply that historical knowledge is a derivative form of knowledge 
and if philosophy is concerned with what is first and fundamental in 
human thought (as Wittgenstein certainly believed), then it 
will preoccupy itself not with history but with how our current, 
momentary reality can give us the idea of history. From this point 
of view, history itself may have no primary interest for the 
philosopher. 

I assume that Wittgenstein knew Russell’s puzzle from the early 
1930s onwards, but he discussed it at length only later in life. The 
first reference to it is to be found in part 2 of Philosophical 
Investigation where he writes that “the sentence ‘The Earth has 
existed for millions of years’ makes clearer sense than ‘The Earth 
has existed for the last five minutes’,” for we do not know what 
observations the second sentence refers to and what observations 
would count against it whereas the first sentence belongs to a circle 
of ideas (Gedankenkreis) and observations that are familiar (PI, xi, 
p. 221; PPF, xi, 313, Hacker-Schulte translation). Interesting as this 
remark is, Wittgenstein does not draw further conclusions from it. It 
is only in On Certainty that he takes the issue up more thoroughly, 
examining numerous variations of Russell’s puzzle. Considering the 
possibility that someone may not believe that the earth has existed 
150 years ago, he comments: “It strikes me as if someone who 
doubts the existence of the earth at that time is impugning the 
nature of all historical evidence. And I cannot say of the latter that 
it is definitely correct” (OC, 188]. The decisive point is here that 
historical evidence may convince us that the earth has existed for a 
long time, but that this will not force the skeptic to agree because he 
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is always free to reinterpret the evidence. Wittgenstein continues 
this line of thought by adding: “I can imagine a man who had grown 
up in quite special circumstances and been taught that the earth 
came into being 50 years ago, and therefore believed this. We might 
instruct him: the earth has long ... etc. - We would be trying to give 
him our picture of the world. This would happen through a kind of 
persuasion” (OC, 262). So, we can’t prove to someone who thinks 
that the world came into existence only moments ago that he/she 
is definitely mistaken. For the very same reasons we can’t prove 
to someone who believes that we can understand the world 
a-historically that he is mistaken. We are facing in both cases funda- 
mentally different world-pictures. Wittgenstein’s conclusion is 
simple but disturbing: “the difficulty is to realize the groundlessness 
of our believing” (OC, 166). “In the end we can only say: ‘I have some 
evidence, but it does not go very far and is of a very scattered kind. 
I have heard, seen and read various things’” (OC, 600). 

I conclude with a quick glance at the creationist debate since it 
can throw a further ray of light on the issues I am concerned with. 
The question the creationist poses is whether there can be conclu- 
sive evidence to disprove that the world has come into existence 
only a few thousand years ago? Can the creationist not maintain his 
doctrine in the face of the entire geological and fossil record? Is it not 
possible for a God to have created the whole world a few millennia 
ago and, for his own mysterious reasons, put into it a spectacular 
array of pseudo-traces? It should be evident that there is no way of 
disproving the creationist once and for all and the same holds true 
for any other form of historical skeptic. The creationist will be able 
to maintain his position, in fact, in the face of any possible evidence. 
This shows that radical historical skepticism (i.e., metaphysical 
presentism), and indeed all forms of historical scepticism, are logic- 
ally irrefutable. It also shows that creationists cannot be refuted by 
logically compelling reasons. It also shows that anti-historicist forms 
of philosophical thinking, whatever their form and whatever their 
motivation, cannot be refuted. It shows, of course, in addition that 
historical forms of philosophical thinking cannot be defeated by 
anti-historicism in any of its forms. We can be sure then that the 
long struggle between historical and anti-historical modes of 
thought in philosophy and elsewhere will continue. All we can do 
on behalf of a properly historical and historicist view of things is to 
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marshal our facts in such a way that we can convince others that we 
have a comprehensive, coherent, and rich story to tell. They may or 
may not be persuaded by our endeavors. 

Wittgenstein understood this point. In On Certainty he com- 
mented on creationism: “Very intelligent and well-educated people 
believe in the story of creation in the Bible, while others hold it as 
proven false, and the grounds of the latter are well known to the 
former” (OC, 336). But these believers remain, nonetheless, uncon- 
vinced — not out of stubbornness but because there can be no com- 
pelling argument to force either party to abandon their view. There 
are, however, considerations of the kind I have already mentioned 
that may undermine the creationist position. We can point out to 
him, first of all, that the traces or pseudo-traces of the past contain 
references to an apparent past. Our memories (or pseudo-memories)} 
are of events that appear to lie further back than a moment ago. 
There exist documents that speak of events a thousand years ago. 
Some of the artifacts that surround us show signs of long-term 
deterioration. We discover fossils buried deeply under many layers 
of earth. When we assemble all these pieces of evidence we can 
construct a coherent narrative of a past. We should be able then to 
get the creationist (and also the historical skeptic) to grant us, at 
least, that it is possible to construct a quasi-history of the world on 
the basis of those traces or pseudo-traces of the past. The second 
consideration is that we as historians can tell a rich story of how the 
present has come about and why the apparent traces of the past are 
traces of a real past, whereas the creationist will have to refer to a 
mysterious event that put everything in its place as we now have it 
including all the things he considers to be pseudo-traces of a past 
that has never been. This consideration should help to weaken the 
creationist position, even though it cannot logically refute it. The 
case reveals two fundamental points about our knowledge of history. 
First, that history is a domain where coherence is a decisive 
criterion — not perhaps of “truth” — but of the acceptability of a 
claim. The past no longer exists and we can therefore not compare 
currently existing traces of the past with that past. A bare corres- 
pondence theory of truth is of no help here. History is also, second, a 
domain of knowledge where the existence of explanatory detail, the 
richness of our story provides a reason for choosing between alterna- 
tive narratives. 
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I return to the point from which I started. My conclusion is that 
Spengler was right in thinking that we are only contingently histor- 
ical beings. Both historical and a-historical forms of thought and 
both historical and a-historical forms of life are available to us. The 
Wittgenstein of 1916 chose one form of thinking; the later Wittgen- 
stein chose another; we can still go further than he and think even 
more determinedly in historical terms. There is no decisive argu- 
ment for or against any of these forms of thought. But occasionally 
we can, for instance, tell a story — a historical tale — of how someone 
came to think in a-historical terms and how he then embarked on a 
road that took him to a more historically orientated form of think- 
ing. And that tale may be enough to encourage others to travel 
further along that road. 
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15 Certainties of a World Picture: 
The Epistemological 
Investigations of On Certainty 


In his philosophical writings, Wittgenstein was mainly concerned 
with questions relating to language and the various uses of words. 
From the Tractatus (cf. TLP, 4.1121, 5.541) onward, he seems to have 
dismissed epistemology as a philosophical discipline of its own. 
Nevertheless, Wittgenstein was always well aware of the fact that 
any account concerning the limits of the meaningful application of 
language has an impact on the limits and/or the foundations of what 
can be known (cf., for instance, TLP, 4.024, 5.5561, 5.6, 6.53, and OC, 
80, 114]. As he never questioned the possibility of knowledge, his 
critical attitude toward traditional philosophical theories and their 
problems continually included a skeptical attitude toward skepti- 
cism as well (cf. TLP, 6.51 and OC, 369-370, 514, 528). This became 
obvious in particular in his notes from 1949 to 1951, that have been 
compiled and published under the title On Certainty. 

Due to an unhappily written preface by the editors of that text, 
many readers believe that Wittgenstein was commenting more or 
less exclusively on G. E. Moore’s “A Defence of Common Sense” 
(1929) and “Proof of an External World” (1939) with the intention of 
showing Moore to have been right in his philosophical attitude, but 
wrong in the way he argued for it — as if the comments on Moore 
stand on their own feet, somehow isolated from the remainder of 
Wittgenstein’s thinking. Presumably because of the material's prima 
facie thematic unity, some interpreters even claimed that the notes 
of On Certainty show Wittgenstein developing another new phase of 
his philosophical thinking, as if a “third Wittgenstein” were evolv- 
ing, following the early one of the Tractatus and the mature one of 
the Philosophical Investigations." However, these assumptions 
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simplify and distort the actual historical and philosophical back- 
ground, for the following reasons: 


(1) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


As adumbrated above, Wittgenstein’s reflections on epistemological 
issues can be traced back to the Tractatus period, and some of the 
lines of thought in On Certainty are already prefigured in a few 
scattered remarks in the post-1929 manuscripts and typescripts. 
The principal texts are “Cause and Effect: Intuitive Awareness”” 
(1937-1938), which is a selection of remarks that arose from 
Wittgenstein’s thinking on rule-following as regards primitive, 
unjustified rules in connection to sense-perception (e.g. “This is 
red,” “This is a tree”), and some manuscript remarks dating from 
1946 to 1949, in which Wittgenstein thinks about the sometimes 
peculiar uses of epistemic expressions (like “I know,” “ 
“doubt,” etc.). 

Wittgenstein was well acquainted with other elaborations of 


mistake,” 


Moore’s on certainty and common sense, such as Moore’s lectures 
to the Moral Sciences Club on “Being certain that one is in pain’? 
(delivered in 1939) and “Certainty”* (held in 1944). Furthermore, 
Wittgenstein and Moore had frequent conversations about these 
matters on several occasions throughout the 1930s, sometimes in 
the presence of their students. Some of the discussions with Moore 
were intertwined with Moore’s comments on John Wisdom’s 
“Philosophical Perplexity” (1937),> in which Wisdom tried to 
develop a line of argument that drew on both Moore and 
Wittgenstein. 

Wittgenstein not only discussed questions as regards certainty, 
skepticism, and indubitability with Norman Malcolm during 
Wittgenstein’s 1949 stay at Malcolm’s home in Ithaca, when they 
talked about Malcolm’s article “Defending Common Sense” (1949) 
in particular, but he had discussed these topics with Malcolm 
already in the late 1930s.° 


Many examples in On Certainty therefore originate in Malcolm's 
and Moore’s lectures and papers as well as in Wittgenstein’s conver- 
sations with them. For instance, “‘I know that that’s a tree’ is 
something a philosopher might say” (OC, 350], presumably goes 
back to a discussion between Moore and Wittgenstein in Moore’s 
garden in 1939.’ 


(iv) 


The ideas and arguments of On Certainty from 1949 to 1951 can 
only be reconstructed and grasped when they are connected to and 
embedded in notes, ideas, and arguments in remarks written prior 
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to 1949 in the Philosophical Investigations and Culture and Value, 
on the one hand as well as in discussions of similar and related 
themes drafted in the same years as On Certainty, on the other, 
that is in the Remarks on Colour and the Last Writings on the 
Philosophy of Psychology, Vol. 2. 

(v) Both William James’ The Varieties of Religious Experience and John 
Henry Newman’s Grammar of Assent need to be seen as providing 
ways of looking at the issue of certainty that deviate from 
traditional epistemology, and Wittgenstein, being presumably 
well acquainted with these two writings, obviously found them 
fruitful.* 


Thus many of the unrevised, first draft notes of On Certainty were 
not entirely new or unanticipated within Wittgenstein’s thinking. 
Rather, he was taking up earlier ideas and thoughts and developing 
them further in important ways. 

Additionally, many interpreters claim that Wittgenstein’s main 
achievement in On Certainty is a dissolution of philosophical 
skepticism along the lines he had adumbrated already in the Tracta- 
tus and in the Philosophical Investigations.? Whether or not that is 
correct depends on what kind of skepticism one has in mind, but 
with regard to a well-formulated,”strong” version of philosophical 
skepticism that is simply wrong. Indeed, it will become clear (in 
Section VII below) that it is hopeless to try to dissolve or even refute 
a “strong” philosophical skepticism by means of Wittgenstein’s 
ways of philosophizing. 

Instead, in the notes in On Certainty, Wittgenstein is phenom- 
enologically exploring the epistemic foundations of our practices. 
His main achievement is a philosophically illuminating picture of 
the epistemically relevant underpinnings of our (discursive) langua- 
ge-games in particular, and of our acting within our practices in 
general. Instead of looking for analytic, a priori, or necessary truths, 
as traditional epistemologists did, Wittgenstein was contextualizing 
our knowledge and our certainty within our practices and thus did 
not define certainty as strict indubitability, as Descartes promin- 
ently did, but as what is, as a matter of fact and for “logical” or 
“practice-internal” reasons (see below), not doubted within ongoing 
acting. 

After indicating which aspects of knowledge and certainty con- 
cerned Wittgenstein and combining several epistemologically 
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relevant concepts into one systematic account (Section I), I elucidate 
Wittgenstein’s notion of “world-picture” and show that it is a label 
for all the kinds of knowledge a community may share (Section II]. 
Wittgenstein’s approach to the acquisition of knowledge, that is 
supposed to explain why we hold fast to our certainties and know- 
ledge claims in discursive practices, is then laid out (Section II]. 
After that, I show that what is taken to be certain has normative 
force, insofar as it sets up truth- and rationality-standards 
(Section IV), and 1 then outline Wittgenstein’s conception of truth 
and its idealistic consequences (Section V). Then the problems of 
understanding alien cultures and how a world-picture can change is 
discussed (Section VI}, followed by an assessment of Wittgenstein’s 
epistemological account in the face of skepticism (Section VII). 
I conclude by outlining Wittgenstein’s thoughts concerning object- 
ive and subjective certainty which are both “shown” in all of our 
reasoning and acting (Section VII). 


I KNOWLEDGE AND CERTAINTY, BELONGING TO 
DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 


The verb “to know” can be used in many ways: it may indicate 
competence, acquaintance, assurance, conviction, consent, respon- 
sibility, etc., and — of course — knowledge. These uses however do 
not have to be distinct from each other; rather they may overlap. 
For example, the utterance “I know that Jim cannot be the mur- 
derer, since we were together in lecture when the crime was 
committed” expresses knowledge, conviction, assurance, and 
taking upon oneself responsibility for the correctness of the infor- 
mation (RPPII, 736; OC, 8, 18, 176, I81, 243, 424, 591, 620, et 
passim). Undoubtedly, the use of “I know” in particular may 
sometimes indicate my own psychological states of being certain, 
of being convinced, and the like (OC, 42, 91, 230), but in what 
follows (except Section VIII) only those aspects of using the expres- 
sions “to know” and “to be certain” will be considered which can 
be explicated in terms of public criteria and practices — that is, uses 
which concern actions expressing knowledge claims for which 
reasons can be given, or which indicate certainties whose truths 
are taken for granted. For psychological states or feelings are 
merely accompanying aspects of what we call “knowledge” or 
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“certainty,” since the criterion of whether or not one is actually 
knowing something must be shown in one’s actions, for example, 
in answering questions correctly or being able to justify one’s 
assertions (cf. PI, 150; OC, 535; Z, 71-72, 75-83; LWII, p. 79): 


The accompanying feeling is of course a matter of indifference to us, and 
equally we have no need to bother about the words “I am certain that” 
either. — What is important is whether they go with a difference in the 
practice of the language. 

(OC, 524, Paul’s and Anscombe’s translation modified) 


Don’t think of being certain as a mental state, a kind of feeling, or such 
thing. The important thing about certainty is the way one behaves. 
(LWIL, p. 21; cf. PI, xi, p. 225; PPF, xi, 338-341; LWI, 891; OC, 38, 308)*° 


Wittgenstein sometimes calls the psychological aspects of know- 
ledge and certainty “subjective” and the epistemically relevant, or 
publicly testable aspects “objective” (OC, 194, 563; PI, 265; PI, xi, 
p. 225; PPF, xi, 338—-341)."’ The same distinction can be applied to 
doubting or giving reasons as well: Doubting can be seen as a 
psychological state (RPPI, 836; cf. OC, 21}, but the most important 
expression of doubt is the way one behaves (cf. LWII, p. 21) — that 
is, to be able to give reasons for one’s assuming an error concern- 
ing a proposed claim (cf. OC, 4, 154, 231, 255, 333-334). This 
understanding of doubt also discriminates doubt from mere hesi- 
tation of belief. 

Giving reasons is of course a kind of action, and it is carried out 
within the public practices or language-games of a community.*” 
Justification is therefore seen as an activity that has to meet the 
rules and norms appropriate to the practice in question, and the way 
of justifying a claim has to meet the demands of the respective 
language-game. Justification may vary from practice to practice: it 
may be offered for claims in mathematics, in physics, in history, or 
in medicine; for advice regarding everyday behavior or in legal 
matters; for beliefs in moral and/or religious matters. Justifications 
in all these cases will accord with the standards, that is, rules or 
norms, of each language-game. Indeed, there may be different stand- 
ards within a game. Moreover, these rules and norms are not fixed 
and may indeed change over time — that is, within the history of the 
respective community, as the practices themselves evolve and 
change. 
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Explicit knowledge claims or implicitly presupposed equivalents 
(epistemic implicatures, one may say) can be detected within many 
kinds of language games — e.g., the command “Shut the door!” rests 
under normal circumstances on the presupposed knowledge that the 
door is open — but for the remainder it will be assumed that only 
discursive or epistemic language-games will be investigated — that is, 
language-games which primarily consist in making claims, 
asserting, arguing, doubting, giving reasons, trying to persuade, et 
cetera. The description or conceptual understanding of (the structure 
of) discursive language-games is the task of the following 
considerations. 

To begin with, Iam presenting well-known phenomena by means 
of an invented example: John, a native speaker of English, and just 
graduating from a college, is proud of his knowledge. He knows 
German as a foreign language, and he is able to show this compe- 
tence by rendering German sentences like “Feuerwehrautos sind 
rot” into “Fire engines are red.” Being challenged by “How do you 
know?,” John may justify this claim in various ways, for example, 
by looking into grammars and dictionaries, asking professional 
translators or Germans speaking English — that is: he may appeal 
to something independent of his convictions (cf. PI, 265), that is, to 
some public fact or object to verify his claim. But if someone were to 
challenge him by asking “How do you know the meaning of ‘red’?” 
John would look puzzled: he cannot conceive of being wrong in this 
respect (OC, 630}, and “English is my mother tongue” might be his 
way out (PI, 381). Competence with regard to the basics of one’s 
mother tongue, in which one cannot properly make an error under 
normal circumstances or concerning which no place for a mistake is 
prepared in the game (OC, 649), cannot genuinely be called “know- 
ledge” (OC, 526-531, in contrast to knowing a foreign language, cf. 
OC, 565, 649). John has also studied geography and, if asked to 
justify his geographical claims, he may refer to textbooks, maps, 
photos, his teachers, or he assures you he has visited the places. 
However, if he is asked to justify a claim like the earth is round (this 
may not even be claimed by him, rather it may merely belong to the 
unmentioned presuppositions of his remarks], he shrugs his shoul- 
ders: “Well — that is out of the question.” He does not assume the 
possibility of an error in this respect while doing somehow geo- 
graphy on the one hand, and he does not know to justify it by more 
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obvious matters on the other (cf. OC, 206).7? “Giving grounds ... 
comes to an end; — but the end is not certain propositions’ striking 
us immediately true, i.e. it is not a kind of seeing on our part; it is 
our acting, which lies at the bottom of the language-game” (OC, 
204). We should feel ourselves intellectually very distant from 
someone belonging to our community and taking the earth to be 
flat (cf. OC, 108). 

These surely familiar phenomena regarding knowledge and the 
limits of justification and doubt within an actual practice can be 
expressed by the following diagram, which tries to develop a more 
precise terminology as Wittgenstein has set out to do, and in which 
what lies at the bottom of a language-game or practice is called “a 
certainty” (it can be shown by our acting, but can nevertheless be 
expressed by means of sentences): 


domain of possible justification in P 


P: Kj € Kj_1 € aia € Ky €c 


domain of possible doubt and error in P 


Within a (discursive) practice P of a community, a knowledge claim 
K, should be or might indeed be justified by another knowledge 
claim K,_, (OC, 243, 438), which again might be justifiable by 
another knowledge claim K;_,, et cetera. Practices have internal 
ways or standards of justification: “What people accept as a justifi- 
cation — is shewn by how they think and live” (PI, 325), for example, 
the claim of competence in repairing something can be “justified” by 
actually repairing it. Justifications are given either if someone has 
indeed doubted a claim, that is, someone has suspected an error 
concerning Kj; or if such a need for justification is expected. It is 
assumed that reasons can be given for the doubt or that it can be 
argued for the assumption of an error. However within P, “the chain 
of reasons comes to an end” at a certainty C (BRBK, p. 143; Z, 301; PI, 
326; OC, 192, 204, 563): “A reason can only be given within a 
game. The chain of reasons comes to an end, and that is at the 
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boundary of the game” (PG, 97, Kenny’s translation modified). 
Examples of this specific end or boundary of the game are, “This is 
a hand” (OC, 448) or, “The earth is round” (OC, 291). What is 
considered to be a certainty is not a proposition or assertion “as 
such” but the role such a sentence plays, that is, indicating and 
belonging to the boundaries — or more precisely: to the constitutive 
foundations — of a language-game or practice (this will be clarified in 
what follows): “Knowing interests us only within the game” (PO, 
p. 393; cf. OC, 105). It is therefore not necessary that such certainties — 
in contrast to things known — be known explicitly or be potentially 
enumerated, for certainties can also be mastered unconsciously (LWI, 
892; OC, 360, 414, 446) by all members of a community: “/Know- 
ledge’ and ‘certainty’ belong to different categories” (OC, 308). 

Certainties of a practice P** cannot be justified within P, since 
their truth is there taken for granted. In P, it is impossible that an 
error is involved in C (OC, 155), so that it is senseless to doubt 
C within P: “The reasonable man does not have certain doubts” 
(OC, 220). “What we call ‘a mistake’ plays a quite special part in 
our language-games” (OC, 196); “Doubting has an end” (PI, v, p. 180; 
PPF, v, 33); “The game of doubting itself presupposes certainty” (OC, 
115; cf. OC, 56, 232). If a sentence expressing a certainty of a practice 
P — like “This is red” or “This is a hand” under appropriate circum- 
stances concerning an English-speaking community, or “The earth 
is round” in a geography class at a twentieth-century Western uni- 
versity — is doubted, there must be extraordinary circumstances, in 
which this sentence is playing the role not of a certainty, but of a 
knowledge claim K;* in another practice P*. For discursive language- 
games may criss-cross, overlap, and support each other within a 
world-picture. It should be added that justifications do not have to 
form a linear chain, that is, the diagram above, which is supposed to 
represent the slogan that “the chain of reasons comes to an end,” 
shows merely a highly simplified model: knowledge claims are 
rather part of a more complicated network (cf. OC, 105, 225, 432), 
and a language-game usually rests on more than on just one 
certainty. 

The main concern of the present investigation is to understand 
what “a certainty of a practice” is. What is considered to be a 
certainty of a practice depends on the way the practice is described 
or reconstructed. 
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II LIFE FORMS AND THEIR WORLD-PICTURE 


Certainties of practices are certainties of a community or a form of 
life whose members are engaged in these practices: “I am certain, by 
reason of what has been said to me, of what I have read, and of my 
experience. To have doubts about it would seem to be madness — of 
course, this is also in agreement with other people; but I agree with 
them” (OC, 281, Paul’s and Anscombe’s translation modified). What 
is a form of life? Let me begin with the fact that Wittgenstein 
refrained from defining one of his key notions: language-game. In 
accordance with his view on language acquisition (see below, Section 
III), he merely gives some characteristics (“the whole process of using 
words” or “the whole, consisting of language and the actions into 
which it is woven,” both PI, 7). He describes a few language-games in 
some detail (cf. PI, 2, 8, or 258], or mentions some actual (PI, 23, 249, 
363) or some fictitious ones (PI, 2, 258, 282, 409). In addition, Witt- 
genstein suggests that the notion of a language-game exhibits a 
family resemblance (PI, 65-67). This finally means: we need no def- 
inition of “language-game” or “practice,” listing essential features. 

But at least one aspect of language-games is very important: “the 
term ‘language-game’ is meant to bring into prominence the fact that 
the speaking of language is part of an activity, or of a form of life” (PI, 
23; cf. PI, 19; Z, 173). Forms of life consist of a plurality of language- 
games, “a complicated network of similarities overlapping and criss- 
crossing: sometimes overall similarities, sometimes similarities in 
detail” (PI, 66). I take this to mean that a form of life does not need to 
be a kind of system exhibiting a certain structure. Rather, it resem- 
bles a medley-like’*> mixture or garland of practices somehow sup- 
porting or complementing one another. Forms of life are not related 
to individual performers, but require a community sharing practices, 
customs, uses, institutions (PI, 199; RFM, VI-32, 43). It is certainly 
not required that any one member be competent in all language- 
games performed by a community. Taking academic disciplines as 
an example, no one today is required to be more than superficially 
competent in more than just a few of the following: physics, psych- 
ology, mathematics, history, medicine, economics, meteorology, art, 
and theology. 

Yet, the notion of a form of life alone does not explain anything. 
Rather, it describes, or labels, the setting in which (e.g., discursive) 
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language-games are practiced. That is to say: the concept of a prac- 
tice or a language-game has to be linked with the concept of a 
community.*® 

Similar things can be said of Wittgenstein’s term “world-picture,” 
which is characterized by him as a kind of myth (cf. OC, 95).*” 
A myth exhibits the views and the convictions of a cultural commu- 
nity or form of life. It may contain traditions, tales, or legends 
concerning the origin of the world, the world’s shape and processes 
(the seasons, the weather, the behavior of plants and animals, the 
sexes, reproduction of the species, etc.) as well as political structures, 
instructions of medical and/or psychological treatment, and reli- 
gious beliefs — in brief, all those matters which may be of interest 
in acommunity’s life (cf. PO, pp. 125-9). Though it is often so, these 
views do not need to be presented verbally as legends, et cetera, but 
can be also exhibited in customs, usages, rituals (for example, a 
certain location may be highly taboo and therefore never gets men- 
tioned in any public speeches, and this is indicated by the behavior of 
the members of a community who are very careful to avoid coming 
close to it or talking about it). 

A myth or a world-picture is not necessarily a theory of the 
world,*® although it guides the behavior of those holding fast to it. 
To fulfill this task, not everything contained need be true, and 
performing some rituals may simply have the function of showing 
the community a decision (e.g., that one has married or adopted a 
child; PO, p. 125). Hence some attempts to detect errors in it may 
turn out to be pointless (cf. PO, pp. 125, 129, 137). A world-picture 
serves as a basis, a foundation (“Grundlage,” OC, 167), or a “point of 
departure” (OC, 105) of a community’s looking at the world, though 
it contains both certainties and knowledge claims resting on them 
(perhaps in form of theories, but not necessarily so): “Above all it is 
the substratum of all my enquiring and asserting. The propositions 
describing it are not all equally subject to testing” (OC, 162; cf. OC, 
234, 281-282, 327, 621). A world-picture also resembles a medley- 
like mixture or garland of different practices or discursive language- 
games (OC, 274). It does not have to be a consistent system,*? and it 
does not need to be worked out or well reasoned (OC, 167, 236). The 
notion of a world-picture merely describes a familiar cultural or 
anthropological phenomenon: the intuitive, practical (OC, 103, 
167; cf. PI, 129) rather than discursive sharing of views exhibited in 
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customs or institutions somehow overlapping, supporting, or sup- 
plementing each other (OC, 102, 275, 281, 298).7° For instance, 
hardly any of us has really scrutinized the truth of “The earth is 
round,” but it is embedded in several of our practices: our accepting 
pictures of the earth from satellites, using globes, looking for flight 
paths, detecting the form of the earth’s shadow during a lunar 
eclipse, listening to tales from trans-world travelers, reading the 
history of Europeans conquering many parts of the “remaining” 
world, et cetera. That is to say: our picture of the earth being round 
also serves as the basis of some of our actions (OC, 411) or to make 
the other issues understandable for ourselves (OC, 146): “The pic- 
ture of the earth as a ball is a good picture, it proves itself every- 
where, it is also a simple picture — in short, we work with it without 
doubting it” (OC, 147). A world-picture is a view of things particular 
to a location, held by a particular group of individuals at a certain 
period of time; it does not need to be a sophisticated, philosophical, 
or scientific system aiming at being once and for all true. But the 
notion of a world-picture itself does not have any explanatory power, 
it rather labels a setting. 

A world-picture, being somehow a “body of knowledge” (OC, 
288), may nevertheless contain theories. There is no contradiction 
between world-pictures and/or myths on the one hand and a scien- 
tific world-view on the other. As a matter of fact, science is an 
important part or component of at least our world-picture, that is, 
the world-picture that is shared by the Western communities of the 
present century. Perhaps one can say that science, philosophy, and 
theology belong to a community’s attempt to systematize its world- 
picture, for whatever reasons. That world-pictures can change will 
be treated in Section VI. 


III THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE AND CERTAINTY 
VIA TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Why do we obey or acknowledge rules and certainties belonging to 
our form of life or world-picture, although a short reflection shows 
us their not being grounded or —- whatever that means — “com- 
pletely” justified?** Wittgenstein insists on considering problems 
concerning knowledge and justification side by side with consider- 
ations on language use (PI, 381; OC, 114, 306, 472, 560}. Hence he 
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reacts to this question by attending to how we learn to speak and 
understand a language, that is, he descriptively outlines the process 
through which we become a competent actor in our community’s 
language-games or discourses: “I cannot describe how (in general] to 
employ rules, except by teaching you, training you to employ rules” 
(Z, 318). “I want to regard man here as an animal, as a primitive 
being to which one grants instinct but not ratiocination. As a crea- 
ture in a primitive state ... Language did not emerge from some kind 
of ratiocination” (OC, 475). Wittgenstein here simply presumes 
man’s primitive, that is, “pre-linguistic” (Z, 541) innate abilities 
(“instinct”; cf. Z, 545; RPPII, 689) to recognize regularities in the 
world and in the (especially linguistic) behavior of human beings. 
Going along with this is the children’s natural eagerness to copy the 
behavior and/or the practices of their family members and other 
persons of their environment.** From the beginning infants live in 
a social setting (Z, 587), their behavior — crawling, gestures, babbling, 
et cetera — is guided (approved or punished) by others, so that they are 
brought to act as other normal, competent members of their com- 
munity do. That is: children are brought to act in agreement with the 
remainder of their community, except cranks and the like: “‘Learn- 
ing it’ will mean: being made able to do” (PI, 385). “The basic form of 
the game must be one in which we act” (PO, p. 397). “ I have been 
trained to react to this sign in a particular way, and now I do so react 
to it..., insofar as there exists a regular use ... , a custom” (PI, 198). 
As there is, especially in the beginning, no place for any justifica- 
tion — infants not having developed a language yet are obviously 
unable to understand or ask for justifications — Wittgenstein hesi- 
tates to call the process of conditioning “learning” (OC, 279) and 
prefers “training” (PI, 5, 6, 189, 206, 441; PI, ix, pp. 187-9; PPF, ix, 
67-85 et passim): giving justifications to the infant why this is called 
“hand” and that “red” are out of place — children simply have to 
absorb it, if they are raised within an English-speaking community, 
and they indeed do. “For how can a child immediately doubt what is 
taught? That could mean only that he was incapable of learning 
certain language-games” (OC, 283). “The basic form of our game 
must be one in which there is no such thing as doubt” (PO, p. 377). 
“The origin and the primitive form of the language-game is a reac- 
tion; only from this can more complicated forms grow. Language — I 
want to say — is a refinement. ‘In the beginning was the deed’” (PO, 
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p. 395). Wittgenstein’s term “training” should not remind one of 
animal training,”> as if children were merely trained by energetically 
repeated commands or advice like “This is a chair” or “That is a 
book,” combined with ostensive gestures. Rather they learn to sit in 
chairs and learn how to bring books (OC, 476), and thereby children 
somehow get the point and follow the rules of the respective prac- 
tices little by little, just as the others do. To be sure, there is no 
defect on the part of the family members or the child: children being 
still unable to speak are incapable of doubting or understanding or 
even of asking for justifications. They do not have competence in 
justification procedures yet, and they therefore simply have to trust 
the adults (trust is here conceived to be a natural propensity). “The 
child learns by believing the adult. Doubt comes after belief” (OC, 
160). “Must I not begin to trust somewhere? That is to say: some- 
where I must begin with not-doubting; and that is not, so to speak, 
hasty but excusable: it is part of judging” (OC, 150). “‘Anyone who 
doesn’t doubt is simply overlooking the possibility that things might 
be otherwise!’ — Not the least — if this possibility doesn’t exist in his 
language” (PO, p. 387). “The primitive form of the language-game is 
certainty, not uncertainty. For uncertainty could never lead to 
action” (PO, p. 397). “A child learns there are reliable and unreliable 
informants much later than it learns facts which are told it” 
(OC, 143). 

Further instructions may involve any of a number of things pos- 
sibly far from being evident: That the earth is round has been said by 
a teacher at school perhaps. Again, there is probably no justification 
offered (which may involve knowledge or acceptance of other hardly 
evident theories or convictions], rather the children are brought to 
accept it blankly. Only at relatively advanced levels of education are 
theoretical justifications given or possible doubts raised. Again, chil- 
dren and pupils simply have to believe in their teachers, and they 
indeed trust them (OC, 538). “And the game which includes doubt is 
simply a more complicated one than a game which does not” (PO, 
p. 381; cf. OC, 317]; “a language-game does not have its origin in 
reflection. Reflection is part of a [more complicated] language-game” 
(Z, 391, Anscombe’s translation improved). There is no rational 
choice concerning the language the children acquire or the world- 
picture they adopt (OC, 317). Children are born into a community 
and simply acquire the community’s language and the community’s 
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world-picture — that is, children do not learn single sentences or 
issues, but a whole language or a whole world-picture (cf. OC, 
140-142]. And the certainties of the acquired language-games are 
for the time being “certain beyond all reasonable doubt” (OC, 416; 
cf. OC, 380, 607). Of course, considerations on very advanced levels — 
for example, within academic research — may later cause us to revise 
some of our certainties (think of Einstein changing our views of 
space and time, mass and energy): “the reasons for doubting are 
now reasons for leaving a familiar track” (PO, p. 379, Rhees’ transla- 
tion modified). 

In order to cope with the intuition that certainties like “This is a 
hand” are different from certainties like “The earth is round,” since 
the latter one can surely be justified in some, though perhaps highly 
sophisticated way, a distinction between primitive and elaborated 
language-games has still to be introduced. Unfortunately, this dis- 
tinction can hardly be detected within Wittgenstein’s writings.** 
“Primitive” is here understood in at least two ways: It may mean 
something like “fundamental,” “original,” “unfounded,” perhaps 
even “not justifiable” (cf. OC, 475; LWI, 789, 828, 899; PI, 244), 
and it may also mean “simple,” “common,” or “everyday” (LWI, 
299) — that is, something familiar to every sane member of a 
community. Language-games based on certainties like “This is a 
hand” or “This is red” can be regarded as primitive language-games — 
“primitive” here involving both aspects (cf. RPPII, 453). 

Whereas certainties of primitive language-games can probably be 
seen as obvious and therefore need no justification (cf. OC, 204), this 
is certainly not always the case with certainties of “more compli- 
cated” (PO, p. 381} or elaborate language-games — that is, language- 
games being extended and more developed out of primitive ones. 
Examples might be academic disciplines. I call them “elaborate,” 
since not mere training, but an extended, reflected education is 
necessary in order to become competent in them. Therefore, its 
certainties, for example, “The earth is round,” or “There are elec- 
trons,” might be far from being evident. Nevertheless they are con- 
stitutive for their respective disciplines, geography or nuclear 
physics, and held in common by every competent participant of 
these practices. The justification of certainties of elaborated prac- 
tices within other discourses may be possible, but these discourses 
are probably as elaborated as the one that is called in question. For 
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example, trying to justify the roundness of the earth by pointing to 
the earth’s round shadow during a lunar eclipse requires the accept- 
ance of hardly obvious astronomical theories. There is no strict 
distinction between primitive and elaborated language-games (PG, 
62), since the more complicated ones gradually grow from the 
primitive ones (cf. BLBK, p. 17; PO, p. 395; OC, 673). Still, the 
presence of doubt- and justification-procedures may indicate that a 
more elaborate language-game is practiced. 

Although “The earth is round” is not obvious or evident, almost 
every adult of our community would assent to it. Children belonging 
to an English-speaking community of the twentieth century and 
unable to learn “This is a hand,” or “The earth is round” would 
probably be considered mentally disturbed (cf. OC, 155, 314-315). 
The ability to understand these sentences becomes therefore a 
rationality standard of individuals belonging to the community. 
Natives living in Amazonia do not have to accept the roundness of 
the earth; pupils getting raised today in Western societies, however, 
have to. 

In summary, a criterion of successful education is agreement in 
acting and acceptance of the relevant rules and certainties of the 
very community in which the children were raised (cf. PI, 385). ““We 
are quite sure of it’ does not mean just that every single person is 
certain of it, but that we belong to a community which is bound 
together by science and education” (OC, 298; cf. OC, 279, 288, 600). 
Only on the basis of such an adopted world-picture, which includes 
practices of proper doubt and justification, can some certainties be 
called in question. 


IV CERTAINTIES AS NORMS 


The status or role of a certainty in a practice still needs to be 
characterized more carefully, and especially the troubling effect of 
sentences like “This is a hand,” being a true or false empirical 
proposition, on the one hand, and something else - a certainty or 
rationality standard — on the other, demands elucidation. 

The application of the game analogy proves to be useful here. 
Games are played according to rules that limit possible and mean- 
ingful moves. Whether or not a move makes sense depends on the 
tactical, regulative, and constitutive rules of the game. Constitutive 
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rules of a game G define the game G, and they can hardly be changed 
without changing the very game G. One has to follow these rules in 
order to participate in that game. However, someone not obeying the 
constitutive rules of G does not need to play the game G falsely: he 
may play it incorrectly, but if he insists on his deviation, he may 
simply be playing another game G* (cf. Z, 320). Of course, such a 
person might nevertheless be excluded from the game G. Whereas it 
might be part of a game G to discuss tactical rules or strategies, it is 
impossible to discuss, justify, or call in question constitutive rules of 
a game G within the very game G they constitute — they cannot be 
justified within G. Of course, constitutive rules of a game G can be 
changed or even dropped, but this is a move or an action not 
belonging to the game G itself. For example, the rulebook of chess 
or soccer may be rewritten by an established committee or board. 
My suggestion is that certainties are like the rules of games and 
belong to the constitutive rules of a (discursive) language-game. 
Certainties are neither true nor false, rather they define truth with 
regards to the epistemological aspects of a language-game (OC, 497): 


If the true is what is grounded, then the ground is not true, nor yet false. 
(OC, 205) 


Under appropriate circumstances, “This is a hand,” or “This is red” 
define how one has to talk about the world in English (the italics 
indicating a kind of ostension). Someone not obeying these certain- 
ties is not speaking English (to say the least) and will be excluded 
from the respective practices. “The earth is round” is a certainty of 
many practices in geography, from which the chairman of a “flat 
earth society” or a native looking at the “earth” somehow differ- 
ently are excluded. Certainties cannot be justified within the prac- 
tices they constitute, just as constitutive rules cannot be justified 
within the game they constitute. Rather, certainties get applied to 
justify knowledge claims within the discourses, and that is why 
“knowledge’ and ‘certainty’ belong to different categories” 
(OC, 308). 

Constitutive rules of games may tell us what we have to do in 
particular situations of a game, and they do restrict the range of 
possible moves — they are normative or prescriptive.*> In Indo- 
European languages, prescription is often indicated in rule formula- 
tions by the imperative mode or by means of deontic auxiliary verbs 
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like “ought” or “must not,” but the attempt to reformulate certain- 
ties this way — “Let this be a hand!” or “This ought to be a hand” — 
yields ridiculous results. I therefore prefer to look at certainties not 
as constitutive rules, but as constitutive norms (cf. OC, 473). 

“Tt is clear that our empirical propositions do not all have the 
same status, since one can lay down such a proposition and turn it 
from an empirical proposition into a norm of description” (OC, 167; 
cf. OC, 321). “I can’t be making a mistake; and if the worst comes to 
the worst [i.e., I do not know how to justify it] I shall make my 
proposition into a norm’” (OC, 634). “To accept a proposition as 
unshakably certain - I want to say — means to use it as a 
grammatical rule: this removes uncertainty from it” (REM, III-39). 

Wittgenstein indeed had first written “rule” in OC, 167 and later 
added “norm” as a variant into his manuscript.”° I prefer “norm” to 
“rule” because of its systematic ambiguity, since from this noun 
both the adjectives “normal” and “normative” can be derived. The 
word “normal” admits of a descriptive use, since it is applied in 
sentences stating what is normally the case — e.g., the normal human 
being is healthy, an ill one is not normal. The word “normative,” 
however, is used in a prescriptive sense and indicates what should be 
the case. Certainties, being constitutive norms, show both these 
characteristics since, for example, the sentence “This is a hand” 
can be used both descriptively in one language-game — and then the 
sentence is true or false — and normatively in another language- 
game — and then it determines or prescribes the true or correct 
descriptive uses of the word “hand” (i.e., the word “hand” has to 
refer to something like this). This is not to deny the familiar distinc- 
tion between “is” and “ought,” rather it is an allusion to the fact that 
one and the same sentence can be looked upon in two different ways. 

Examples may be helpful: an architect’s plan of a house is not 
normative or descriptive “as such.” It is normative before the build- 
ing of the house is taken up, and it may be descriptive after the 
building has been finished. It is the role or the use of the plan that 
has changed. Similarly, the standard meter in Paris can be looked at 
as a mere stick — especially if one does not know that this is the stick 
which is the standard meter (cf. RFM, III-36) — so that its length can 
be determined descriptively to be one meter long. But one may also 
say that it is the standard meter which defines or determines pre- 
scriptively what it means to be one meter long: the stick now plays 
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another “role” and becomes “a means of description” (PI, 50, 
Anscombe’s translation modified). No doubt there may be circum- 
stances in which the sentence “This is a hand” can be used descrip- 
tively (cf. OC, 355, 460-461), but the same sentence can also be used 
in a language class in order to teach the meaning of the word “hand,” 
and this is a normative use of that sentence, since the teacher aims 
at causing his students to use the word correctly (cf. OC, 530). It may 
even be the case that the sentence “This is a hand” in a descriptive 
use is part of a play performed by the teacher in order to introduce 
the new word “hand” normatively. That is to say: it is not the 
sentence as such, its words or its word order alone, which determine 
its descriptive or normative use: 


To say that a sentence which has the form of information has a use, is not yet 
to say anything about the kind of use it has” (RC, III-336)]. “Sentences are 
often used on the borderline between logic and the empirical, so that their 
meaning changes back and forth and they count now as expressions of norms, 
now as expressions of experience” (RC, I-32; cf. OC, 319). “The same 
proposition may get treated at one time as something to test by experience, 
at another as a rule of testing” (OC, 98). “I want to say: propositions of the 
form of empirical propositions, and not only propositions of logic, form the 
foundation of all our operating with thoughts (with language). 

(OC, 401; cf. OC, 308) 


A philosophical muddle may consist in failing to see these possibil- 
ities (cf. OC, 467). Weak philosophers only look at sentences “as 
such” or have only one use of them in mind; they unfortunately do 
not look at other possible uses of them (OC, 347, 350, 406-407, 
463-465, et passim). 

As long as you are not a Platonist, you will claim neither that 
logical rules are descriptive, since they do not describe how humans 
normally think, nor prescriptive, since they do not aim at making 
people think or calculate in the same way as laws of a state aim at 
making people always behave in a certain way. Logical rules are 
rather standards that you should obey only if you want to think, 
calculate, or argue correctly — that is, according to the standards of 
certain practices.*’ Similarly, certainties express how words or sen- 
tences are used under normal circumstances, but do not describe 
how they are always used. They do not compel you to follow them 
unconditionally. Rather, certainties induce you to follow them, if 
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you want to participate in certain practices of one community or 
another — that is, they determine your acting only if you want to 
communicate with others. Certainties like “This is a hand” concep- 
tualize the world. They are epistemic norms of their respective 
practices and neither true nor false “as such” (cf. OC, 205]. They 
however determine how one has to talk about the world within 
these practices: a certainty is “a norm of description” (OC, 167, 
321)’* and determines truth. Therefore, certainties cannot be 
doubted. For it does not make any sense to doubt the truth of 
sentences which themselves are determining truth (OC, 54, 454). 


V TRUTH AND IDEALISM 


As is usual within the philosophical tradition, Wittgenstein neg- 
lects uses of the word “true” occurring in phrases like “true blue,” 
“true love,” or “a true friend” and confines himself to investigating 
propositional truth — that is, questions of truth having somehow 
something to do with sentences and their uses. He distinguishes 
between truth and truthfulness, the latter being something psycho- 
logical, that is, an attitude (cf. OC, 404) depending on subjective 
criteria (LWI, 897-898), though even the truth of sentences express- 
ing truthfulness asks for objective, that is, behavioral criteria 
(LWI, 956). 

Wittgenstein rejects a plain consensus theory of truth (LFM, 
pp. 183-4; REM, VI-30; PI, 241), since we discriminate between “is 
true” and “is taken to be true” (PI, xi, p. 226; PPF, xi, 343-347; cf. 
OC, 179; Z, 417). He accepts the idea of the redundancy theory, since 
“is true” is indeed sometimes used in order to express a strong 
conviction (OC, 424; RPPI, 1127), but this is not the whole story. 
The equation “‘p’ is true = p” (PI, 136) also means that “‘p’ is true” 
can only be asserted in a situation or in a language-game, if it would 
make sense to assert merely “p”: “ to say that p is true is simply to 
assert p ... It is a question of whether we assert p” (LEM, p. 188). 
That is to say: a sentence is not “as such” true or false. Rather, it 
depends on the use in a language-game whether or not it is true or 
false (RFM, I-Appendix III, 6; OC, 83; cf. RPPI, 290-291). Hence the 
truth conditions of a sentence depend on, or are even part of, its 
utterance conditions within a certain game (cf. OC, 191). This 
amounts to a rejection of the correspondence theory of truth:*? 
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“to say that p is true means that it corresponds with reality, or that it is in 
accordance with reality.” 


Saying this need not be futile at all. - “What is a good photograph?” “One 
which resembles a man.” We explain the words “good photograph” by 
means of “resemble,” etc. This is all right if we know what “resemble” 
means. But if the technique of comparing the picture with reality hasn’t 
been laid down, if the use of “resembles” isn’t clear, then saying this is no 
use. For there may be many kinds of resemblance. 

(LEM, pp. 68-9) 


Accordingly, it depends on the rules, norms, or certainties of a 
language-game whether or not a sentence can be said to be true 
(PG, 88}, or whether or not we can apply the calculus of truth 
functions to it (PI, 136): “It is what human beings say that is true 
and false; and they agree in the language they use. That is not 
agreement in opinions but in form of life” (PI, 241). I take this to 
mean that it is not primarily the consensus of a form of life or 
community that is seen as the criterion of truth or falsehood. It is 
rather the language-games practiced by a community, in which the 
determination of truth and falsehood is carried out. But such a 
language-game itself is not true or false, not correct or adequate or 
in accordance with reality. Language-games are not true or false; 
language-games are played or not. However, (discursive) language- 
games will only be played if their participants very often agree on the 
truth value of proposed sentences, that is, they also have to agree 
without any doubt in most cases under normal circumstances in 
their judgments (PI, 242; OC, 27, 150). A community is therefore 
able to change its consensus: for example, new information may 
induce a community not to conceive the earth to be flat, but round 
(the community then may or may not have changed its doubting or 
justification standards). 

Hence, the constitution of a language-game or practice, to which 
the certainties as truth standards belong, is the frame of reference of 
judging particular sentences or theories to be true or false (OC, 83). 
“There seem to be propositions that have the character of empirical 
propositions, but whose truth is for me unassailable. That is to say, if 
I assume that they are false, I must mistrust all my judgments” 
(RC, Ill-348, McAlister’s and Schdattle’s translation modified; cf. 
OC, 82, 401-403). The justification of judgments or knowledge 
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claims therefore comes to an end at the constitutive norms of a 
language-game. These certainties, which are perhaps not con- 
sciously known but are exhibited in practice within the language- 
game (OC, 204), determine whether or not judgments are true. 

In my view, the move to make truth conditions depend on the 
utterance conditions given in the rules and norms of a practice 
amounts to a kind of idealism.*° I do not say that Wittgenstein is 
developing and claiming a particular ontological theory — he actually 
refrains from doing this (cf. PI, 402; OC, 10, 19, 37, 59). But his 
approach can be characterized as a kind of idealism, to which 
I want to give the horrible label “collective-external idealism.” Col- 
lective, because Wittgenstein’s descriptive philosophy takes the 
practices of a community as its starting point. External, because 
norms or certainties like “This is a hand” or “The earth is round” 
refer to something language-external (OC, 509} — and if the world 
would change drastically, for example, “if the cattle in the fields 
stood on their heads and laughed and spoke comprehensible words” 
(OC, 513), our language and our world-picture may collapse (OC, 558, 
616-619). It is nevertheless idealistic, because the world alone does 
not completely determine the norms and rules of a language-game 
(OC, 139). For many practices associated with different forms of life 
may somehow fit to the same Facts or fragments of Reality (this is of 
course a hopelessly metaphysical use of language}, and no sort of 
argumentation can be offered outside a given practice (OC, 105): 


I am not saying: if such-and-such facts of nature were different people would 
have different concepts (in the sense of a hypothesis). But: if anyone believes 
that certain concepts are the absolutely correct ones, and that having 
different ones would mean not realizing something we realize — then let 
him imagine certain very general facts of nature to be different from what we 
are used to, and the formation of concepts different from the usual ones will 
become intelligible to him. 

(PI, xii, p. 230; PPF, xii, 366) 


VI UNDERSTANDING OTHER CULTURES AND THE 
POSSIBLE CHANGE OF WORLD-PICTURES 


It is a well-known fact that other cultures have world-pictures 
of their own, differing from ours, and that even within the history 
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of our own culture the world-picture has changed in so many 
aspects — we then talk about different epochs — that it might be 
difficult to say whether it is still the same culture.*" This raises at 
least three questions: (i) How — if at all — is it possible to understand 
other cultures? (ii) Is it possible to judge one world-picture to be 
better than another? (iii) How is it possible that a world-picture 
changes? Wittgenstein does not develop a precise account of these 
questions in On Certainty or elsewhere, but at least some of his 
remarks allude to a certain picture. 

I usually understand activities of other members of my commu- 
nity — for example, buying or selling apples on the marketplace — 
since I am also able to play these roles in these practices. For, due to 
my education, I am a competent player of the language-games in 
question and, implicitly or explicitly, know the rules and norms one 
should or has to obey. To understand an activity here means to know 
the rules or norms to be obeyed. But some members of my own 
community sometimes perform activities in which I do not partici- 
pate — for example, they play whist — and which I am not capable of 
performing, since I have not learnt them. Yet, I know what they are 
doing, that is, I have some understanding, since I am a competent 
player of other card games and know about different sides competing 
with each other, discussing possible tactics, being happy about win- 
ning, smiling about a successful move, talking about the course of 
the game, etc. Understanding an activity in this somewhat restricted 
sense means being able to draw analogies to activities one is already 
competent in or is acquainted with. This enables me to look at whist 
as a card game and not as a mystical or religious custom, like tarot. 
I am able to express my understanding explicitly by saying “It is as 
if...” or “It looks like ...,” or “This seems to amount to ...” It 
requires a descriptive, somewhat flexible vocabulary, that is, the 
concepts I then use are not fixed and can be modified. 

My interpretation of activities in which I do not participate 
requires a partial understanding of some of the actions involved in 
them (PI, 206], but I do not need to project myself into the minds of 
the others (PI, 655). Such a partial acquaintance of rules and norms of 
a practice is probably the normal case, as a game analogy suggests: 
on the one hand, there might be some very simple games consisting 
of a few rules only, or in which you will always win if you know a 
certain tactic. On the other hand, an absolutely complete knowledge 
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of games like chess has never been gained by any master player yet 
and is presumably an unattainable ideal anyway. 

It should be obvious that the partial understanding of the activities 
of members of other cultures is what we aim at if we try to under- 
stand them. For there is no need to share their religious customs, 
their medical treatment, or their convictions concerning the earth’s 
shape.** Wittgenstein’s remark that “The common behaviour of 
mankind is the system of reference by means of which we interpret 
an unknown language” (PI, 206) does not imply the belief that such a 
particular system must subsist or can even be identified once and for 
all. It would be senseless to take, for example, the practice of giving 
and obeying orders as a point of reference if the respective alien 
community does not know such a practice. I take the quoted remark 
to mean rather that understanding other cultures requires only some 
accidental commonalities, so that we can understand at least these 
kinds of activities, which can then be used as points of reference on 
which to model the understanding of other practices (that they are 
indeed like our practices has to be guessed in the beginning; cf. PI, 
32). Ethnologists may decide whether or not there are kinds of behav- 
ior that can be observed in every human community. As philoso- 
phers, we may say only that it would not be surprising to discover 
that human beings indeed have some innate dispositions and there- 
fore exhibit some universal forms of behavior, perhaps in connection 
with organizing their food intake (cf. OC, 284; PI, 249); or perhaps 
each kind of behavior is modified so extensively in the course of 
education and acculturation that no universals are detectable (even 
shouting with pain might be formed into the peculiar utterance “Iam 
in pain”; PI, 244). Neither the thesis that there must be culturally 
invariant ways of behavior nor the counterthesis that these cannot be 
determined is justifiable, either philosophically (see below) or empir- 
ically (cf. PI, 207; PI, xii, p. 230; PPF, xii, 365-367). 

There may be practices that baffle all our attempts at understand- 
ing. This is easy to grasp, if it is a non-human practice (“If a lion 
could talk, we would not understand him”; PI, xi, p. 223; PPF, xi, 
327; cf. OC, 540). For such behavior does not belong to the common 
behavior of mankind (PI, 206), and we will never participate as 
competent members in such a form of life, being unable to play their 
roles (we merely project our understanding of human activities onto 
the possible behavior of animals or, say, Martians). Understanding 
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certain human practices may turn out to be equally unattainable, if 
we are unable to detect any regularities (PI, 207; Z, 390; RFM, VI-45; 
LWII, p. 72). Hence, even the observable actions of one particular 
person may never become transparent to us (PI, xi, p. 223; PPF, xi, 
321-327]. “Here one can only describe and say: this is what human 
life is like” (PO, p. 121). In my view, Wittgenstein neither maintains 
that understanding other cultures must be possible (cf. PI, 200], nor 
does he maintain that such an understanding is ever impossible (PI, 
243; cf. RC, Il-281-285). Perhaps one may say: Wittgenstein does 
not develop a philosophical thesis concerning the limits and possi- 
bilities of understanding practices in which one does not participate. 
Rather he describes the practice of, for example, ethnologists (cf. 
PI, 109). 

The second problem, whether or not it is possible to judge one 
form of life and its world-picture to be better than another, will now 
be discussed. To begin with, it should be noted that the question at 
hand — “Better — in which respect?” — is begging the philosophically 
most interesting question. Of course, only if you adopt Western 
physics will you be able to fly to the moon. But an Indian may ask 
what sense it makes to do that, and the discussion of senses and 
values is connected with many other issues of a world-picture. The 
claim that x is better than y in respect of z obviously rests on certain 
assumptions or convictions — not to say: certainties —- concerning the 
importance of z and is therefore anchored in or dependent on a form 
of life and its world-picture. The philosophically interesting problem 
consists rather in the question of whether or not there are absolutely 
neutral standards against which world-pictures can be measured. 
However, all kinds of standards seem to belong to what is going to 
be measured. The discussion therefore does not treat world-pictures 
as dividable into several smaller parts, but looks at them holistically. 

It is of course impossible to judge a world-picture without an 
understanding of the majority of its features, and according to the 
preceding discussion, Wittgenstein would not deny such a possibil- 
ity (cf. Z, 387-388; PI, xii, p. 230; PPF, xii, 365-367). Accordingly, he 
could not exclude the possibility of cultural relativism — for example, 
the thesis that different world-pictures as a whole cannot be com- 
pared competitively, so that actually developed world-pictures 
should be respected and treated on a par. But this line of reasoning 
is only valid if, in fact, no common practice capable of serving as a 
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point of reference has been found yet within an actual study. 
Ethnologists, as far as I know, never encountered such a situation. 
Anyway, to say that no such common practice has been discovered 
yet, does not exclude the possibility that such a situation may be 
detected tomorrow — there is no way to prove that no common 
practice can be found. 

Rationalists do not deny that many concepts make sense only 
within the practices of particular cultures, but they also believe that 
at least some concepts which are involved in comparing two world- 
pictures can be culturally neutral, since they are developed by 
human reason (ratio, therefore rationalism) or belong somehow to 
the uniform and culturally independent biological human organism. 
For that reason, this counterthesis against relativism consists in the 
assumption that comparing different world-pictures will always be 
possible, and consequently that it will also be possible to judge one 
better than the other. That Wittgenstein assumes the possibility of 
comparing different cultures has been shown above (cf. PI, 206), and 
he even assumes the possibility of claiming a superiority of one 
world-picture in certain respects (OC, 286]. But rationalists believe 
that world-pictures can be compared and judged tout court, due to 
methods of justification being valid “as such” and not relativized to 
certain practices of a form of life. Rationalists accordingly assume 
that at least some rules, norms, or certainties belong to mankind and 
its rationality “as such” and are therefore culturally invariant. How- 
ever, self-critical rationalists would presumably grant that they do 
not justifiably know any rules, norms, or certainties of this sort — 
perhaps we are not even acquainted with them yet. This shows that 
their conviction rests on the metaphysical idea of an absolutely 
objective truth, whose existence may be assured dogmatically, but 
for which there is no generally accepted argument. 

If one accepts Wittgenstein’s descriptive conception of knowledge 
as always belonging to a certain practice of a certain form of life 
involving a certain world-picture, the dispute between relativists 
and rationalists turns out to be unresolved.*? For any question as 
regards the truth of a sentence or a theory is embedded within a 
certain practice. Within a world-picture practices overlap and criss- 
cross, some of them supplementing or supporting others. But 
whether or not a world-picture as a whole is true or correct cannot 
be determined. For this would require a point of reference that would 
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be world-picture-external and -neutral. But we do not know by 
argument whether or not such a point of view is possible, since all 
the words or concepts we use may only be words or concepts of our 
form of life, and we do not know of any criterion showing us one of 
them being world-picture-neutral. As both the relativistic and the 
rationalistic account would need such a criterion in order to sub- 
stantiate their own point of view, the question of which view is 
correct is not decidable.*+ Truth can only be determined within a 
practice. 

These considerations are relevant if one is confronted with views 
of others one would regard as wrong, senseless, or irrational: “Men 
have judged that a king can make rain; we say this contradicts all 
experience” (OC, 132; cf. OC, 106, 239, 264, 667, 671). “But is there 
no objective character here? Very intelligent and well-educated 
people believe in the story of creation in the Bible, while others 
hold it as proven false, and the grounds of the latter are well known 
to the former” (OC, 336). “And others have concepts that cut across 
ours” (Z, 379; see Z, 380-383, 388). It may then be the case either 
that their world-picture (at least at this point) is indeed wrong, or 
that our attempts to understand them are still inadequate and the 
process of interpreting their activities has not yet come to a proper 
end: “I might therefore interrogate someone who said that the earth 
did not exist before his birth, in order to find out which of my 
convictions he was at odds with. And then it might be that he was 
contradicting my fundamental attitudes, and if that were how it 
was, I should have to put up with it” (OC, 238). That is to say: 
There might be cases in which one simply has to accept other 
views as well. One’s conviction may tempt one to combat the 
alien’s beliefs (OC, 608-611), but “at the end of reasons comes 
persuasion” (OC, 612; cf. OC, 92, 262). 

This leads us to our third question: If earlier epochs of our own 
culture shared world-pictures differing from ours in many respects, 
how is it possible that changes of world-pictures happen? “At cer- 
tain periods men find reasonable what at other periods they found 
unreasonable. And vice versa” (OC, 336]; “new language-games ... 
come into existence, and others become obsolete and get forgotten” 
(PI, 23); “a language-game does change with time” (OC, 256). 
Wittgenstein also recognizes this possibility with regard to his 
notion of a world-picture, and he makes clear that no issue, for 
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example, even no certainty, should be excluded from the possibility 
of alteration (OC, 95-99, 300). In On Certainty Wittgenstein’s 
investigation is confined to describing changes of scientific 
practices only. As it is a discursive language-game within a world- 
picture which gets changed, the components of the game have to be 
considered: the theoretical concepts, the methodological principles, 
metascientific considerations (the range of a theory, or looking for 
its simplicity or symmetry; cf. OC, 92), paradigm cases, accepted 
problems, et cetera. Changes may happen with regard to any of 
these components (cf. Z, 352, 438; OC, 65, 87), and they may take 
place gradually (OC, 63) or dramatically (cf. OC, 96-97; PO, 
pp. 373-5; Z, 608-610). But it is rarely a whole practice and cer- 
tainly not a whole world-picture that gets changed suddenly and at 
once in all its components. Some parts stay hardened (OC, 96) for 
some time and can be used as a common frame of reference, as a 
starting point of understanding one practice from the point of view 
of another. A world-picture therefore changes only partially. Some 
practices will stay longer than other ones, and the medley-like 
mixture of discursive language-games constituting a world-picture 
is a product of a heterogenous historical development: Our world- 
picture “can be seen as an ancient city: a maze of little streets and 
squares, of old and new houses, and of houses with additions from 
various periods; and this surrounded by a multitude of new bor- 
oughs with straight regular streets and uniform houses” (PI, 18). 
Hence it does not cause any difficulty (cf. OC, 111) that Wittgen- 
stein’s own example of a certainty — that no human being can ever 
reach the moon (OC, 108, 661-667) — was out of place twenty 
years later. 

Certainly, if the world were to change abruptly, many of our 
practices would collapse (OC, 517, 616-619). Yet, the world does 
not completely determine our discursive language-games (OC, 
130), since according to Wittgenstein’s collective-external idealism 
the world and our practices are rather loosely connected: “Our rules 
leave loopholes open, and the practice has to speak for itself” (OC, 
139). Practices also depend on the aims of a community, “what 
matters to them and what doesn’t” (RC, III-293). Norms and rules 
of elaborated practices especially may be understood and obeyed 
slightly differently from generation to generation (cf. RFM, I-113], 
and such a change may even pass unnoticed. 
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VII SKEPTICISM 


Before the conversations with Norman Malcolm in 1949 in Ithaca, 
Wittgenstein’s critical attitude toward skepticism can fairly be out- 
lined by a remark occurring already in the Tractatus: “Skepticism is 
not irrefutable, but palpably senseless, if it would doubt where a 
question cannot be asked. For doubt can only exist where there is a 
question; a question where there is an answer, and this only where 
something can be said” (TLP, 6.51). The dissolution of skepticism 
accordingly consists in showing it to be senseless or pointless (cf. PI, 
84, 87, 109, 119, 133, et passim; RPPI, 117; RPPII, 737). For example, 
someone denying the existence of his hands by stressing the possi- 
bility of permanent illusions as regards his sense perceptions can be 
relieved from this kind of skepticism by pointing out to him that he 
is deviating from his own ordinary practices, since he is then 
doubting what he usually takes for granted. Something similar can 
be said if someone believes himself to be always dreaming. One may 
regard such an all-encompassing doubt as senseless, since in the case 
of permanent illusions alleged perceptions can neither be unmasked 
as illusory (i.e., there is no problem or question) nor definitely estab- 
lished as veridical (i.e., there would not be an answer). Such a skeptic 
would have misused the word “illusion,” for such a word requires 
criteria which dictate its reasonable and its unreasonable uses: 
“Here it strikes me as if this doubt were hollow” (OC, 312). To be 
sure, this ad hominem attack — which is detectable in On Certainty 
in so many remarks — can only be said to be a dissolution of skepti- 
cism, if the skeptic indeed accepts it as a criticism of his procedure. 

However, a more trenchant and philosophically significant 
skeptic presents his doubt differently. He does not assert anything, 
for example, he does not deny the existence of an external world, or 
will not claim that this is not a hand. He would merely ask a 
question: “Granted that you are now in circumstances which are 
from an epistemic point of view the most favorable ones in which 
we can actually be, how do you know that you are not dreaming?” 
As this use of the word “dreaming” does not accord completely with 
its ordinary use, it detaches the skeptic from his ordinary practices 
and their presuppositions. His skeptical question therefore belongs 
to a purely theoretical undertaking and does not involve concerns 
about any practical needs.*> Although this astonishing situation 
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still is in need of a philosophical investigation, no argument has 
been developed yet showing why such a use of “dreaming” is a 
misuse of language.?° It seems rather to be a fact that we all under- 
stand very well the question and its skeptical threat, — for example, 
we all take this extraordinary doubt to be grounded in reasonable 
considerations. 

On the one hand, Wittgenstein’s descriptive account via certain- 
ties of a practice P drilled into members of a form of life and sharing a 
world-picture explains: 


(i) why certainties of P can neither be justified nor doubted in P (OC, 
125, 243, 282, 307, 372, 563], 

(ii) why it is senseless in P to suspect an error concerning its certainties 
(OC, 25, 32, 138, 155, 558, 574, 633], 

(iii) why propositions formulating certainties can be regarded as 
empirical propositions or as logical ones stating a norm (OC, 308, 


321, 494, 634], 
(iv) why all those participating competently in P know these certainties 


or take them to be natural or evident (they are drilled into them; 
OC, 170, 240, 298], 

(v) why it may be pointless to assert them as if one is giving a piece of 
information (all participants of P already have to master them 
somehow; OC, 237, 347-350, 409, 461, 468}, 

(vi) why members of cultures practicing P as a practice belonging to the 
core of their form of life and not following the certainties of P may 
be considered strange or even mentally deranged (OC, 155, 
222-223, 231, 257, 315-317), whereas members of other cultures, 
for example, cultures in which P is not practiced, need not believe 
certainties of P. (OC, 92, 264, 671)}°” 


On the other hand, such a reconstructive account - describing 
practices of a form of life, for hermeneutic reasons, “from within” — 
cannot dissolve a detached skepticism. For such a skepticism sets up 
the possibility of a gap between the World or Reality and our talk 
about it, and this gap cannot be bridged by means of a collective- 
linguistic idealism, just as it cannot be met by any other kind of 
idealism (or non-realism). For idealisms by definition do allow such 
gaps between a descriptive use of language and the World, insofar as 
they concede that the World perhaps is not mirrored in language, but 
merely interpreted in some way or another. Distortions have to be 
taken into account, names of non-existing entities may be contained 
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in the language, whereas existing ones might be overlooked. To 
make us realize this possibility, however, is what philosophical or 
“strong” skepticism is aiming at. 


VIII OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE CERTAINTY 


In his preface to the Basic Laws of Arithmetic, Gottlob Frege intro- 
duces a distinction between objective and subjective certainty. For 
Frege, “objective certainty” relates to something propositional being 
true because its reference is objectively existent — that is, something 
Real that exists independently from anyone who claims its exist- 
ence. Frege thinks in particular of facts that are relevant for the 
natural sciences, on the one hand, and of facts that belong to the 
realm of his platonistically conceived logic and arithmetic, on 
the other. In contrast to this, Frege considers “subjective certainty” 
to be merely a mental state of a person who is taking something to be 
true (“ein Furwahrgehaltenwerden”). The anti-psychologist Frege, 
who is not interested in anything psychological but in truth, dis- 
misses subjective certainty as something scientifically and philo- 
sophically irrelevant.3® 

In On Certainty, Wittgenstein occasionally follows Frege’s path 
(cf. e.g. OC, 38, 308). However, he adopts both the Fregean terms 
affirmatively (e.g. OC, 194, 245, 415), but then uses them in ways 
that deviate from Frege’s (with different meanings, so to speak). One 
may say that “objective certainty” covers the practice-constituting 
norms that, as it has been developed above, can be understood as 
indubitable certainties. For these norms or certainties are compel- 
lingly true for all those who participate in the respective practices. 
That is because these norms — like “This is a hand,” “This is red,” or 
“The earth has existed since many years past” — establish how the 
participants look at some aspects of the world and how they have to 
use the words “hand,” “red,” or “earth.” To my mind, “intersubjec- 
tive certainty” would have been a more appropriate term for the 
“grammar” of a group’s language-game or the “logic” of a commu- 
nity’s practice, i.e., for their constitutive norms, but neither Frege 
nor Wittgenstein ever used the term “intersubjective.” 

Additionally, tacit but indubitable objective certainty can also be 
detected when one gives intersubjectively acceptable reasons for 
acting. For example, if someone asks me why I take an umbrella 
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before I am going out for a walk, I may merely say: “It is likely to rain 
soon.” However, what goes without saying is the widely accepted 
assumption that people going out for a walk under normal circum- 
stances prefer to stay dry than to get wet, and that a working 
umbrella usually prevents us from getting wet. That is to say: 
A “full-fledged total reason” for my picking up an umbrella needs 
to logically connect my walk, the rain, and the carrying of an 
umbrella. In this sense, objective certainty as regards giving reasons 
covers assumptions that need only be mentioned if one is philosoph- 
ically aiming at outlining or reconstructing a total reason, but that 
do not need to be stated under normal circumstances (recall the 
hermeneutic truism: “we recognize normal circumstances but we 
cannot describe them”; OC, 27). According to H. P. Grice, this is so 
because we are expected to make our contributions not more 
informative than is required.%° 

Influenced by John Henry Newman’s Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent (1890) and by William James’ The Varieties of Religious 
Experience (1902), Wittgenstein re-introduces “subjective certainty” 
into epistemological investigations. For any contextualization of 
certainty and knowledge requires us to reflect again on the attitudes 
or stances of those “subjects” or persons that are certain or know 
something. 

James in his lectures on “religious experiences,” as he calls them, 
gives numerous examples of people who show, in their specific and 
sometimes peculiar ways, their own religious attitudes. They articu- 
late their being atheists, their being agnostics, or their being passion- 
ate believers in God, and they are, in connection to their religious 
attitudes, more or less depressed, or more or less elated. James 
characterizes some strong believers in God, among them Leo Tol- 
stoy, as follows: “The individual finds himself ‘at one with all cre- 
ation.’ He lives in the universal life; he and man, he and nature, he 
and God, are one. That state of confidence, trust, union with all the 
things, following upon the achievement of moral unity, is the Faith- 
state. Various dogmatic beliefs suddenly, on the advent of the faith- 
state, acquire a character of certainty [!], assume a new reality, 
become an object of faith. As the ground of assurance here is not 
rational, argumentation is irrelevant.”*° In other words, religious 
attitudes or “faith-states” have in common, (i) that they are, as a 
matter of fact, not substantiated by convincing arguments or 
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justifications, and (ii) that they do not ask for any reasons — they are 
simply there and indubitable as regards their sometimes obtrusive 
presence. Wittgenstein confirms: “We don’t talk about hypotheses, 
or about high probability. Nor about knowing” (LC, 57). It is rather 
“the attitude of taking a certain matter seriously” (CV 1980: 85; 
1998: 97; MS 173 921: 1950). 

In On Certainty, Wittgenstein applies this description of religious 
attitudes to epistemic attitudes in general, that is to attitudes that 
underlie all our thinking and acting. For example, under normal 
circumstances I am certain of having two feet or hands, that there 
are trees, stones, and mountains around me, that the earth is more or 
less round or that it has existed many years past, or that things in 
general behave regularly and do not “buck” (cf. OC, 616-617) — 
though I neither consciously nor unconsciously believe in these 
propositions, at least not as long as I am not philosophizing. What 
matters here is not the propositional content of these attitudes or 
stances, but the mere fact of being sure, being confident, or trusting 
how things and persons are. 

The origin of this way of looking at this issue can be traced back to 
Cardinal Newman: “We are sure beyond all hazard of a mistake [. . .] 
that there is an external world [...]. We accept and hold with an 
unqualified assent, that the earth [...] is a globe [...]. We laugh to 
scorn the idea that we had no parents though we have no memory of 
our birth.”** Newman thus coined the phrase “beyond the possibil- 
ity of doubt”* (cf. Wittgenstein’s variants in OC, 299, 416, 607), and 
he applies it to his British contemporaries who were convinced that 
Great Britain is an island though hardly anyone of them had ever 
tested it. The British, Newman suggests, act as inhabitants of an 
island, and if they were doubting Great Britain’s insularity, they 
would become insane or cease to be British.** Using the word “certi- 
tude,” Newman indicates that persons having such everyday beliefs 
and sharing them with others belonging to the same form of life 
should not be rated irrational, but to have developed a specific stance 
toward their common surroundings. 

Both in judging or in arguing within discursive language-games in 
particular and in acting in any kind of practice in general (remember 
that judging and arguing are only two examples of acting in general], 
we all show a kind of being sure, of confidence, or trust — or of 
subjective certainty — that is needed by our “hearts” and “souls,” 
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not by our “speculative intellect” (CV 1980: 32-33; 1998: 38-39; MS 
120 108 c: 12.12.1937). Though the epistemic attitudes Wittgenstein 
is hinting at are attitudes that are describable by means of propos- 
itions — such as “She is sure that she will succeed,” “He feels safe in 
being at home,” or “He is certain in his love of his fiancée” — they are 
not propositional attitudes like propositional beliefs or tacit convic- 
tions. The epistemic attitudes in question usually go unnoticed, and 
they can perhaps be compared with non-propositional moods or 
feelings, like being a bit melancholic or elated without knowing 
why. Moods and epistemic attitudes may simply be there, they 
permeate all our thinking or our mental life in general, and they do 
not need any justifications. Though these attitudes are mental, they 
are not mental states like beliefs or knowledge-claims having a 
propositional structure, and they do not need to have an intentional 
object or need to be caused by a specific event. Presumably that is 
what Wittgenstein means when he stresses that there is subjective 
certainty on the one hand (OC, 245, 563), but it is not a mental state 
with a propositional structure and an intentional object on the other 
(cf. OC, 6, 230, 308), since it is rather “expressed by tone of voice in 
speaking, by gestures etc.” (OC, 42; cf. OC, 30): “Don’t think of 
being certain as a mental state, a kind of feeling, or such thing. The 
important thing about certainty [being an attitude] is the way one 
behaves” (LWIL, p. 21; cf. OC, 524), and this is another reason why 
“TkInowledge’ and ‘certainty’ belong to different categories” (OC, 
308; cf. Sections I and IV above): “certainty is subjective, but not the 
knowledge” (OC, 245). 

The linguistic form of the description of these attitudes might be 
misleading anyway. For as regards religious attitudes, Wittgenstein 
thinks of utterances like “I believe in the Last Judgment,” which 
does not need to be considered a statement that implies the claim of 
the existence of a powerful transcendent being that is judging our 
deeds, but may merely express an avowal-like conviction of feeling 
safe, come what may. “The earth has existed many years past,” or 
“The events in the world more or less evolve and cease regularly and 
do not ‘buck’” (cf. OC, 616-619) can be analyzed analogously, and 
this is also the case with “This is a hand,” or “That is red” (cf. 
OC, 427). 

In sum, epistemic attitudes of being certain, or stances of feeling 
safe, underlie all our unhesitating acting, unhindered thinking, or 
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straightforward reasoning. Thinking, reasoning, and acting in gen- 
eral, one may therefore say, rests on what can be called “subjective 
certainty,” though this sounds like a philosophical pun. In ordinary 
language, we rather call it “trust” in persons or in the regularity of 
things and events (cf. OC, 125, 150, 337, 509), or we call it “confi- 
dence” in one’s own abilities. For instance, my unhesitatingly cross- 
ing a steel bridge may reveal that I trust its construction and my 
ability to reach the other side quickly and without problems: “T act 
with complete certainty. But this certainty is my own” (OC, 174). 
Trust and confidence are what our acting, or our life in toto, often 
shows (OC, 7). It is a non-propositional attitude, it is undoubted, it is 
a precondition of acting and living in general, it is “something 
animal” (OC, 359, cf. OC, 284, 475).44 
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1. See Avrum Stroll, Moore and Wittgenstein on Certainty (Oxford 
University Press, 1994) and Daniéle Moyal-Sharrock, Understanding 
Wittgenstein’s On Certainty (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004). 

2. Philosophical Occasions, 1912-1951, James C. Klagge and Alfred Nord- 
mann, eds. (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1933], ch. 12. 

3. InG. E. Moore: Selected Writings, Thomas Baldwin, ed. (London: Rou- 
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4. First published in G. E. Moore: Philosophical Papers (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1959), pp. 226-35; reprinted in G. E. Moore: Selected 
Writings, Thomas Baldwin, ed. (London: Routledge, 1993), pp. 171-96. 

5. John Wisdom, “Philosophical Perplexity,” Proceedings of the Aristotel- 
ian Society 37 (1937), pp. 71-88. 

6. Issues (i)-[iii) are extensively developed by Kim van Gennip, Wittgen- 
stein’s On Certainty in the Making: Studies into its Historical and 
Philosophical Background (Proefschrift (PhD thesis) aan de Rijksuniver- 
siteit Groningen, Enschede: Print Partners Ipskamp, 2008). 

7. See Ludwig Wittgenstein, G. E. Moore, and Norman Malcolm 2015, 
“A Discussion Between Wittgenstein and Moore on Certainty (1939): 
From the Notes of Norman Malcolm,” Gabriel Citron, ed., Mind 124, 
pp. 73-84. 

8. Issue (iv) will be substantiated by the present contribution. On the 
influence of James on On Certainty see my “In the Beginning was the 
Deed’: Wittgenstein on Knowledge and Religion,” in Daniéle Moyal- 
Sharrock and William H.. Brenner, eds., Readings of Wittgenstein’s On 
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Certainty (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005), pp. 225-50. The 
importance of Cardinal Newman on Wittgenstein’s thinking is outlined 
by Wolfgang Kienzler, “Wittgenstein and John Henry Newman on Cer- 
tainty,” in Michael Kober, ed., Deepening our Understanding of Witt- 
genstein (Grazer Philosophische Studien 71, 2006, pp. 117-38). Other 
sources of inspiration might still be undetected. 


. E.g. Stroll, Moore and Wittgenstein and Moyal-Sharrock, Understand- 


ing Wittgenstein’s On Certainty. 

Wittgenstein also puts it this way: he is not interested in the psychological 
aspects of knowledge, but in the logical ones (OC, 447). “Logic” is a term in 
Wittgenstein’s latest notes (LWI, LWII, RC, and OC) that plays the same 
role as “grammar” in the preceding ones (PG and after) — for example, it 
concerns a description of a language-game by noting some of its rules (LWI, 
845; OC, 51, 56, 82, 628). A more thoroughgoing discussion of “grammar” 
and “logic” can be found in Michael Kober, Gewifheit als Norm: Wittgen- 
steins erkenntnisstheoretische Untersuchen in Uber Gewifheit (Berlin 
and New York: de Gruyter, 1993), pp. 50-67. 

Occasionally, Wittgenstein also compares objective knowledge with 
subjective certainty or sureness (OC, 30, 174, 179, 245, 415). Of course, 
he does not aim at introducing a philosophically systematic terminology 
in opposition to ordinary language (PI, 130; OC, 406). As long as one 
keeps the possible distinctions in mind, the vagueness and ambiguity of 
ordinary language should not trouble us. 

I will use “language-game” and “practice” interchangeably, without any 
intended differences. I do not argue for Wittgenstein’s theses (1) that 
disputes have to be settled by public criteria (cf. PI, 138-155, 258, 293) 
and (2) that language-games have to be considered conceptually as being 
related to a community (cf. PI, 198-199, 202, 240-242). 

Another example Wittgenstein mentions is history and its unfounded 
assumptions, cf. OC, 163, 185. 

I am aware of the fact that the phrase “a certainty of a practice P” is 
awkward English. But I am indeed using it as a somewhat artificial or 
technical expression whose meaning should become clear in the 
Sections I, Il, and IV. 

I owe the medley analogy to Hans Sluga, who had Anscombe’s use of 
“motley” in RFM, III-46, in mind. 

I do not enter into Wittgenstein’s discussion of the so-called private 
language argument showing that speaking a language with respect to 
being involved in a language-game conceptually implies the reference to 
a community (cf. PI, 202, 243, 256-258). A detailed, though critical 
exposition of this thesis can be found in Kober, Gewifsheit als Norm, 
pp. 70-5. 
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Wittgenstein says in OC, 95 that propositions describing a world-picture 
may belong to a mythology, and I take that to imply that what a 
mythology describes, that is, a world-picture, is a (kind of) myth. 

In his so-called “Remarks on Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’,” Wittgenstein 
accuses the famous anthropologist of looking at myths only as if they 
were like scientific theories, which can be regarded as true or false (PO, 
II9-125, in contrast to OC, 162). 

Unfortunately, Wittgenstein sometimes uses the word “system” (OC, 
102, 105), but I read it as a system or theory of a restricted practice 
only, for example, as “our whole system of physics” (OC, 108; cf. OC, 
134, 142). In OC, 410-411, I would prefer my expression “medley-like 
mixture” or his own “body of knowledge” (OC, 288) instead of 
“system.” 

Wittgenstein’s expression “mein Weltbild” in OC, 93-94 (“my world- 
picture,” Paul’s and Anscombe’s translation modified) should therefore 
be understood as “the world-picture of the community in which I live”; 
cf. “unser Weltbild” in OC, 262 (“our world-picture,” translation again 
modified). 

Many ideas of this chapter are due to Norman Malcolm, “Wittgenstein: 
The Relation of Language to Instinctive Behavior,” Philosophical Inves- 
tigations 5 (1985), pp. 3-22 and to Lars Hertzberg, “On the Attitude of 
Trust,” Inquiry 31 (1988), pp. 307-22. 

Traditional epistemology was concerned with the question of how we 
do this: exhibit regularities. Wittgenstein’s descriptive or (in this 
respect) naturalistic approach however ignores this question and simply 
states the fact that we can do it. The naturalist Quine adds that 
psychology or neurophysiology may perhaps find out some day how 
we can do it, but perhaps they will not. Anyway, this shift in perspective 
on this phenomenon is not regarded as a philosophical problem any 
more (Willard V. Quine, Ontological Relativity and Other Essays, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969, pp. 78-9, 82-3). Cf. Witt- 
genstein: “By this I naturally do not want to say that men should behave 
like this, but only that they do behave like this” (OC, 284). 

Still in the Blue and Brown Books Wittgenstein considered language 
acquisition “strictly analogous to” animal training (BRBK, p. 77; cf. 
BLBK, p. 12), but already in his own revision of the Brown Book into a 
German version — the so-called Eine Philosophische Betrachtung (Werk- 
ausgabe, Band 5, Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1984), p. 117 — this 
feature disappeared. “Training” merely means causing someone to 
follow some rules without giving any reasons for these rules. 

Merrill B. Hintikka and Jaako Hintikka, Investigating Wittgenstein 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1986), ch. 11, and Joachim Schulte, Erlebnis und 
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33. 


34. 
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Ausdruck (Munich: Philosophia, 1987), pp. 27, 31, make similar 
suggestions. 

Many considerations concerning rules and norms have been adopted 
from G. H. von Wright, Norm and Action (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1963), pp. 6, 93, 96. 

See MS 174, p. 36 (according to the so-called von Wright catalog, PO, 
480-5 10). 

Cf. von Wright, Norm and Action, pp. 3-6. 

In OC, 321 Wittgenstein is suspicious of the claim that every empirical 
proposition can be transformed into a norm or certainty. As regards the 
“every” in this formulation, he might be right: presumably not every 
sentence can be used as a certainty. 

Wittgenstein does not discuss the coherence theory of truth. But 
looking at a form of life that is thought of playing language-games 
showing a family resemblance, or at a world-picture as a medley of 
discursive practices amounts in my view to a rejection of a coher- 
ence theory of truth. For a world-picture may contain contradictions 
between different practices (this seems to be a correct account of our 
world-picture: for example, think of the plausibility of pure mental- 
ism, mind-body dualism, and mere materialism, which are incom- 
patible with each other). 

This way of looking at Wittgenstein’s later philosophy was elicited by G. 
E. M. Anscombe, “The Question of Linguistic Idealism,” in Jaako Hin- 
tikka, ed., Essays on Wittgenstein in Honour of G. H. von Wright, Acta 
Philosophica Fennica 28, nos. 1-3 (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1976), 
pp. 188-215; cf. David Bloor, “The Question of Linguistic Idealism 
Revisited,” ch. 11, in this volume. 

Unfortunately, the central concepts “culture” and “world-picture” are 
vague and demand an intuitive understanding. It should be difficult to 
develop identification criteria for a culture or a world-picture detached 
from any particular context of investigation. 

Without changing my view of the earth as round I understand the 
Romans looking at the earth as flat, if I realize that they meant by 
“earth” the territory around the Mediterranean Sea. 

The following argumentation fits nicely into Wittgenstein’s account, 
though I was unable to detect it in his writings. It has been adopted from 
Donald Davidson, “On the Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme,” in 
Donald Davidson, Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1984), pp. 183-98. 

The argument has been made prominent by Donald Davidson, “Radical 
Interpretation,” in Davidson, Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation, 
pp. 125-39. 
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As even Descartes explicitly acknowledges: René Descartes, Oeuvres de 
Descartes, Charles Adam and Paul Tannery, eds. (Paris: L. Cerf, 1897- 
1913), vol. 7, pp. 350-1. 

Cf. Barry Stroud, The Significance of Philosophical Scepticism (Oxford 
University Press, 1984), which includes a critique of Moore and Mal- 
colm. How these discussions can be related to Wittgenstein’s On 
Certainty is shown in detail in Kober, Gewifsheit als Norm, pp. 352-77. 
Iam inclined to say that Wittgenstein has indeed developed a philosoph- 
ical assessment of Moore’s approach. That is: he shows why Moore was 
right in insisting on the fact that “Here is a hand” in the context of 
Moore’s lecture or that the earth has existed for many years past is 
undoubtedly true for us. Unfortunately, this line of reasoning does not 
dissolve “strong” skepticism. 

Gottlob Frege, The Basic Laws of Arithmetic, Volume 1, trans. Mont- 
gomery Furth (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1967 [1893]), 
pp. Xvli-xvilii. 

See Michael Kober, “Subjective and Objective Certainty as Regards 
Knowledge and Action,” in Christoph Jager and Winifried Loffler, eds., 
Epistemology: Contexts, Values, Disagreement, Proceedings of the 34th 
International Ludwig Wittgenstein Symposium 2011 (Heusenstamm: 
Ontos Verlag, 2012, pp. 429-38), 434-6. I discuss John Searle’s notion 
of a total reason and Grice’s so-called Cooperative Principle. See “Logic 
and Conversation,” reprinted in Paul Grice, Studies in the Way of Words 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989, pp. 22-40), 26. 
William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, Martin E. Marty, 
ed. (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1982), p. 247. 

John Henry Newman, Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (London, 
Longman Green, 1890), p. 177 (as quoted by Kienzler, “Wittgenstein and 
John Henry Newman,” p. 127, see n. 8). 

Newman, p. 294 (see Kienzler, “Wittgenstein and John Henry New- 
man,” p. 130). 

Newman, p. 294 (see Kienzler, “Wittgenstein and John Henry New- 
man,” pp. 130-1). 

This paper is a slightly revised and enlarged version of my contribution 
to the first edition of the Cambridge Companion to Wittgenstein. It is 
dedicated to my friends in Finland: G. H., Lars Hertzberg, Heikki Kan- 
nisto, André Maury, Heikki Nyman, and Thomas Wallgren. 
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